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‘DISTRIBUTORS OF “BUTLER ‘PAPER 


CHICAGO J. W. Butler Paper Company KANSAS CITY Missouri Interstate PaperCo. 
DALLAS Southwestern PaperCompany LOS ANGELES Sierra Paper Company 
DENVER Butler Paper Company MILWAUKEE Standard Paper Company 
DETROIT Butler PaperCompany MINNEAPOLIS McClellan Paper Company 
DULUTH McClellan Paper Company NEW YORK Butler American Paper Co. 
FORT WORTH Southwestern Paper Co. NEW YORK __ Butler Paper Company, Inc. 
FRESNO Pacific Coast PaperCompany ST.LOUIS Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS Central Mich. PaperCo. ST. PAUL McClellan Paper Company 
HONOLULU Patten Company, Ltd. SAN FRANCISCO Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
HOUSTON Southwestern Paper Company SEATTLE Mutual Paper Corporation 
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Full responsibility for faithful, 
satisfactory performance is OURS 





By making prompt, constructive use of 
the comprehensive knowledge of paper 
requirement and performance, gained by 
the many Butler Sales Organizations in 
their daily contact with hundreds of 
printers all over the United States, we es- 
tablish and maintain Standards of Quality 
and Value that are of direct and tangible 
benefit to every user of BUTLER PAPER 


ORD 


‘Butler ‘Paper since 1844 
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-R-A-P-A-D—A “new” Padding Liquid 


eyelet Goad INTRODUCTORY OFFER— 


Pads ready for delivery 
in ten minutes With one gallon order 


at $5.00 we will fur- 

nish this special con- 

tainer and rubber-set Introductory 

brush set. Offer 
ST. LOUIS 


821 Sout Wabash Ave. GANE BROTHERS & LANE, Inc., Distributors 202 Notethes se. 




















“NORTHWESTERN” || THE INLAND PRINTER 


Volume 80, No. 3 December, 1927 
Harry Hitiman, Editor-in-Chief - MARTIN Herr, Associate Editor 


Push-Button & 9 Controlled Published Monthly by 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 SHERMAN StrEET ™ Cuicaco, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office: 41 Park Row 

















VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 
FOR PRINTING MACHINERY TERMS: United States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 


Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year; single copy, 50c. 


Northwestern Electric Co. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879 
































OPINION ‘‘Characters never change. Opinions alter— 
characters are only developed.”’ 

Let OPINIONS of your reliability and capacity become something more than a 

mere impression. To use MEISEL products (presses, sheet-cutters, slitters, and 


accessories) is to develop the character of the production and earning capacities of 
your business. You can not bequeath leadership. 


‘Meisel products are built to help the purchaser” 
Meisel Press Mfg. Co., 944 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Please Mention THe INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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cAnnouncing -- The 43rd 
Intertype Profit-Making Feature 


v with 34-channel magazines 





And it’s STANDARDIZED too 





This new side unit (No. 3) can be 
INTERTYPE E.s.m. 3 added to any Standardized Intertype 

(Mixer) at the factory or in your own com- 
posing room. 


The new side unit applied to the 


“Mixer,” gives 4 magazines on the > ‘ ; 
side. Including the 2 main magazines For Intertypes A, B, C, D side unit 


this makes a total of 6 magazines on No. 3 is furnished with one or three 
the machine. 316 different characters : ee 
ready for immediate use. Magazines ; for Intertype E (Mixer) 


two or four magazines. 


If more profitable and faster compo- 
sition is your aim—INVESTIGATE THE 
INTERTYPE. 


hn dardized 


‘TNTERTYEPE 


AD RMA | 
et 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440 ees euusene 


1440 Broadway, New York { } Send literature on No. 3 Side-Unit. 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Boston : [ ] Send Booklet ‘'Profit-Making Features’’ 


Los Angeles, London, Berlin 
Name 








Composed on the Intertype in Intertype Garamond and Intertype Cloister 





Bold family. 6 point Border Slide No. 735 and 18 point Matrix No. 733 Address 
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Please Mention TuE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 

















C Ro palew 


ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


TUTE fae 


PRESIDENT 


INCE 1910 this company has been characterized 

by the personality and integrity of one man— 

Harris B. Hatch. Hence it has looked like him, 
acted like him and been him for the last seventeen 
years. Therefore, if there is anything you like about 
Roya, we know, and we want you to know, that it’s 
to be credited to Mr. Hatch. How often our salesmen 
when hundreds of miles from Philadelphia are asked, 
“How’s my old friend, Harris Hatch”? 

To these, his old friends both at home and afar— 
and to everyone who knows and has a friendly feeling 
for RoyaL—it is a genuine pleasure to announce that 
Harris B, Hatch is now PRESIDENT of the company 
which bears such a striking likeness to him. Royal 


Electrotype Company, Philadelphia, November, 1927. 
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Voss 
od “Milk or Champagne 


HE story of the gentleman farmer is an 


old one. He offered his guest the choice 
of milk or champagne with the remark that 
their cost was about the same. 


The printer who, in these days, operates his 
job press-room without the Miehle Vertical 
is very much in the position of the gentleman 
farmer; his work costs him much more than 


it should. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MEG. CO. ) 


Sales Offices: 


: PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA, Dodson Prin up 
Fourteenth and Robey Sts. BOSTON LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, We ews 
CHICAGO DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, We ews 


Operating Exhibits: 
Transportation Building, Chicago 


Main Office and Factory 
noes 


ply Co 
ie 
spape 





Printing Crafts papi New York | 





Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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COMPETITION 
OMPETITION among advertisers is 








keen. There is rivalry in display, in 
elaborateness, in the use of color. 
Color inadvertising is constantly increas- 
ing. So is the number of Miehle Two- 
color Presses. No other press has ever 
approached its all ‘round usefulness. 
The Miehle Two-color is economical for 
comparatively short runs as well as 
_ for long ones. It places its possessor inthe 
premier position to meet the demand for 
color work from progressive advertisers. 
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Moo Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


and Factory 
Operating Exhibits: Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 


Sales Offices : 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 


| OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 











MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. | 
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YOU NEVER HEARD “OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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ae Oe Two Sizes—Two Styles 
a Carrier and Fly Delivery 


not only deliver a super product in one or more colors 
at a very low cost of production, but are economical 
in first-cost, in operation and in maintenance 


Because of many requests we have recently brought 
out a 29x42 inch (bed size) Carrier Delivery LEE PRESS, 
taking sheets up to 25x38 and 28x40 inches. The popular 
26x38 inch size is made in both Carrier and Fly Delivery, 
taking a single letter head up to a sheet 24x36 





You Owe it to Yourself to Write Today for full Particulars 





Fly Delivery 
Bed Size 26x38 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Chicago, 17-19 E. Austin Ave. 220 W. 19th St., New York 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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THE 18tH CENTURY BILL POSTER 


The 18th century saw more use of the printed word than the spoken 
word for spreading information among the people. The old bill poster 
was always the center of attraction yo posted notices of sales, taxes, 
and events of the day. 


A WESTVACO SURFACE FOR EVERY PRINTING NEED 


























The Mill Price List Distributors of 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
731 S. W. Glenn Street 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


\TLANTA, GA 
AUGI s 1 \, MI 


RE, MD 


Bradley-Reese Company 
308 W. Pratt Street 


, ALA. Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


180 Congress Street 


The Union Paper & TwineCo. 
Larkin Terminal Building 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines Street 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


732 Sherman Street 


The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
3rd, Plum & Pearl Streets 


\ND, ©. The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street 


DES MOINES, 1A. Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa 


106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 
\ViLCH. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co. 551 East Fort Street 


Be ligt be Be 


TEXAS 


Graham Paper Company 


201 Anthony Street 


EL PASO, 


HOUSTON, TEXAS Graham Paper Company 
1002-1008 Washington Avenue 

KANSAS CITY, MQ. Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way 

LOS ANGELES,CAL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
- Co, 122 East Seventh Street 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. The E.A. Bouer Company 


175-185 Hanover Street 


VIINNEAPOLIS,MI!NN. Graham PaperCompany 
607 Washington Avenue, South 


NASHVILLE,-TENN. Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 


NEW HAVEN,CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
15 Orange Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. Graham Paper Company 
S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Sts. 

NEW YORK,N.Y. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. 200 Fifth Avenue 


OMAHA, NEB. Carpenter Paper Company 


Ninth & Harney Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. Public Ledger Building 

PITTSBURGH, PA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Second & Liberty Avenues 


The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
86 Weybosset Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 


201 Governor Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Union Paper & Twine 
So, 25 Spencer Street 


Graham Paper Company 


1014 Spruce Street 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Graham Paper Company 


16 East Fourth Street 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Graham Paper Company 
1432-1434 South Alamo Street 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. WestVirginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. 503 Market Street 


WASHINGTON, D.C, R. P, Andrews Paper Co. 
804 First Street, S. E. 


R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
33 North, Pershing Avenue 


YORK, PA 


Manufactured by 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 





























A Genuine Diamond 


Made in 30!1/2 and 34!]2 Inch Sizes 


It Really Means Something to Say: 
“It Cuts Like a Diamond” 


NS expense or time has been spared to make the new Improved 
Diamond Power Paper Cutter up-to-the-minute in every par- 
ticular, and it is offered as the result of more than a third of a century 
of engineering study and research by men of thorough practical ex- 
perience in the manufacture and use of power paper cutters. 


Write for Literature—Your Dealer will gladly show you a Diamond 


The Challenge Machinery Company 


Chicago, 17-19 E. Austin Ave. Grand Haven, Mich. 220 W. 19th St., New York 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 

















Many millions of low-cost 


folds with the Model “B” 


























Its ABILITY to make 
as high as four parallel 
and three right-angle 
folds, provides an ex- 
tremely wide range of 
work. Sheets for par- 
allel folding may be as 
large as 26x58 and for 
right-angle folds up 
to 26x40. 











Model “‘B’? CLEVELAND Folder (25x38) 


HINK of the Model “B” Folder 
in your bindery as an investment SY 
which, by sharply reducing folding 
costs, soon pays for itself. After that 7 
point it continues to pile up substantial 
savings over a period of many years— 


savings that mean in the long run an 


















































added profit of thousands of dollars. 








ADJUSTMENTS on this machine are made with the 
minimum of time and effort. The machine can be 
changed over to make any of the folds illustrated here, or 
any of the folds possible on the Model “B”’, more quickly 
than on any other type of Folder. Specimens of some of 
the unusual Model “B” folds are included in a set of 
a! Dummy Folds which is available to any printer or binder 
upon request. 

















JHE [ JEvVE[AND/ajoIne Macnine[a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK—34th Street and 8th Avenue PHILADELPHIA~—1024 Public Ledger Building 
BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 
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The Model “K’” CLEVELAND Folder (38x 50) 


shown here with CLEVELAND Automatic 
Continuous Air Wheel Feeder. 


aA ERE is the folding machine that 

continues the economies which 

SQL start in the press room, where 

jobs may be printed on big sheets two, 
four, six or more on. 


So many practical combinations of 
folds are possible on the Model “K” that 
instead of cutting the full sheets apart 
before folding, they can usually be fed 
directly to the Model “K”’. For instance, 
two 64-page booklets, with a page 


Model “K” cuts folding time by 











2 . 2% a « 


"THERE are no timing 
devices or reciprocating 
parts that might limit 
production. As the sheet 
size is decreased the rate 
of production is increas- 
ed. The Model “K” will 
fold all forms that can 
be folded on any other 
type of Folder—and 
forms of recognized com- 
mercial value that no 
other Folder can fold. 


size as large as 4% x8 or a 128-page book 
of the same size, can be folded in one 
operation. Through economies of this 
kind it often becomes possible on long 
runs to cut ordinary folding time by 
several days. 


A set of Dummy Folds has been pre- 
pared which illustrates a number of these 
remarkable production short-cuts. These 
will be sent to any printer or binder up- 
on request without charge or obligation. 


[ye [eEverano/syjoine Macrine[o 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK—34th Street and 8th Avenue 
BOSTON—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO—532 S. Clark Street 











CNV 


PHILADELPHIA—1024 Public Ledger Building 
LOS ANGELES—East Pico and Maple St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—514 Howard Street 


days 


a 
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Mashek Form Truck 


(oe 


\ 


An elevating Form Truck, positive in action and so easy to operate 
that it is almost automatic. Gears at each end insure adjustment to over- 
come anyunevennessin floor; all parts are standardized so that any replace- 


ments necessary are always right. - 


Saves time and labor, insures against 
damage to heavy forms, and personal 
injury to employee, in handling. 


No need for worry about forms not “lifting” 
through absence of cross-bars; nor for one manon 
each end of achase and anotherin the center (with 
possibly a board for added safety) in handling a 
large form from imposing table to bed of press; nor 
of danger of “pi” in going to and from pressroom. 

Formsareslidfromstonetotruck and fromtruck 
to presswithout possibility ofany portionofthetype 
matter falling from the chase. Heavy formsare han- 
dled easily. During the journey from stone to press 
there is no danger of striking the face of the form. 


The top is first elevated for height in the tilted , 
position, high enough to clear the bed of the press 


when swiveled horizontally. 

The table top swivels on a central axle, making 
iteasytotilt. The axle bearings fit insocketsattached 
tofast ball-bearing adjustments at eachend oftruck. 
Thetabletopisof 11-gaugesteel, heavily reinforced. 


When the form is placed 
on this truck, the table top 
holding the form can be 
tilted as shown and 
wheeled through a twenty- 
inch space. 

Lowest adjustment of 
table top from floor, 35 in. 

Highest adjustment of 
table top from floor, 46 in. 

Made in following sizes 
of tops (order by number) : 
No. 13482. . .36x 43 inches 
No. 13482-A . 36x46 inches 
No. 13482-B. 36x50 inches 
No. 13482-C. 40x53 inches 
No. 13482-D . 42x56 inches 
No. 13482-E. 42x62 inches 
No. 13482-G. 42x65 inches 
No. 13482-H .46x68 inches 
No. 13482-K . 48x74 inches 

Truck frames are made 
in two sizes, 40 and 48 
inches wide. First five sizes 
listed are supplied with 


The aboveillustrationshowsworkmantransferring 


form from imposing surface to table-top of truck. , ". 40-inch frames. 


« Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. * 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: Rahway, New Jersey 
For Sale by Leading Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 
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The Cline System of Press Control 
Recommended by ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
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The Cline Electric Mfg. Co. furnishes motors and 
control equipment for the following: 


Composing Machines 
Magazine Publishers 
Lithographers 

Job Printers 


Newspaper Publishers 
Stereotype Machinery 
Book Binders 


Electrotypers 
Paper Box and Carton Manufacturers 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


MAIN OFFICE, CONWAY BUILDING, 111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 








WESTERN OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN OFFICE 

MARBRIDGE BLDG. 
47 WEST 34TH St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The New Chandler & Price 


142" 


x 22” Craftsman Automatic Unit 


Fills an Essential Place 


\ EARS of development have pro- 
duced the Chandler & Price 14%"x 22” 


Craftsman Automatic Unit. Its surprising 


accessibility, practical size, speed, great 
impressional strength, quality of work, 
versatility, reasonable first cost and low 
operation and maintenance costs — all 


366 


claim a place for it in every money-mak- 
ing, progressive printing shop. 

Is the proprietor a working member of 
his force? The New 1414” x 22” Craftsman 
Automatic appeals to him because it saves 
his time. He loads it with stock sufficient 


for an hour’s run and then goes about 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





his other duties with utmost confidence. 

In the medium-sized shop, the 1414” x 
22” is the economical answer to a large 
volume of profitable production. ‘‘Feed 
it’ a vast quantity of letterheads, envel- 
opes, invoices and statements, labels, tags, 
counter and window and street car cards, 
broadsides up to 144” x 22”, and a great 
variety of forms too large for the average 
job press. 

The C & P Craftsman Automatic ideally 


rounds out the facilities of the large es- 





Suction fingers ‘on feed bar 
carry sheet to platen. Delivery 
arm reaches over edge of open 
platen, grasps printed sheet with 
suction fingers, and draws out 


and drops onto delivery board. 





tablishment. It dispatches the finest color 
work requiring especially close register. 
Its flat impression makes it actually first 
choice for printing cover stock. It excels 
in the handling of cartons, boxes, and all 
cardboard jobs. 

In all shops of all sizes, its enduring 
strength, simplicity of design, and low 
overhead, adapt the New 141%” x 22” 
C & P Craftsman Automatic Unit to con- 
tinuous, steady, day-in-and-day-out, 


money-making production. 





Quickly detaching two bars gives 
operator full freedom in front. 
Slight changes possible withoul 
removing bars. Hopper and en- 
tire feeding mechanism off to one 


side—always out of the way! 


One of 4 New C & P Developments 


The C & P 1414” x 22” Craftsman Automatic Unit is one of four new machines devel- 
oped by Chandler & Price in the last two years. The other three are the C & P Automatic 
Cylinder, the Craftsman Cutter, and the C & P Automatic Cutter. Together, they make 
up the most significant 4-fold contribution in the history of the printing industry. 


| Write us for full information relative to any or all of these new machines. |e- 





e§| Chandler & Price 


| PRESSES @ PAPER CUTTERS J 


- 





THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 











Speed! 


BOOKS—At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 


meee ee =" 
VBI LI eRe RS BSR Fad SS 


[ Patented — Other Patents Pending] 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 
THE ONLY MACHINE 


that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a __ inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at a speed of _ singles up, on any kind of stock. 
120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 


Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 





We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 


American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 


11 Park Place, New York City 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


This page 
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DISTINGUISHED 


HOUSE ORGAN 
COMPOSITION 


ON THE 


LINOTYPE 





HE House Orean as a means of main- 

taining closer relations within a large 
organization, or of interpreting the organi- 
zation’s policies, purposes, and ideals to 
the public, has a firmly established place 
in the mechanism of commerce. Fortu- 
nate is the printer who has cultivated this 
phase of his business, for in helping his 
clients to develop their house organs he 
is not only creating more work for him- 
self, but a kind of work that helps to 
stabilize his production. 

Some printers who specialize in House 
Organ publications have found it worth 
while to maintain editorial departments, 
so that their clients have no more ardu- 
ous duty than the okehing of copy; but 
for most printers it is enough to look 
out for proper physical appearance and 
let the client supply the editorial content. 

The physical makeup is an important 
factor in the success of any publication. 
It must be adapted to the purpose and 
must reflect the spirit of the message 
which the House Organ should convey. 

Whether it should be of the pocket 
booklet, the magazine, or the newspaper 
type; the kind of illustrations, if any; the 
kind of paper to be used; the selection 


and arrangement of the type—these are 
all questions which should be answered 
in the light of the printer’s experience. 

To be effective, the House Organ need 
not necessarily be expensive. It is fitness 
rather than extravagance that determines 
value. A relatively inexpensive paper 
may be better adapted to the purpose 
than a costly one. 

It is a part of the printer’s service to 
point out and avoid wasteful extrava- 
gance and to secure the desired result by 
the most economical means, keeping in 
mind the fact that mere cheapness is 
always an extravagance and true quality 
always worth what it costs. 

This specimen, and those on the fol- 
lowing pages, suggest some of the forms 
the House Organ may take. They also 
suggest the character and distinction 
that can be given to such a publication 
by the selection of a distinguished type 
face and due regard for the niceties of 
spacing and balance. 

The speed and economy of Linotype 
composition makes such work, when done 
on the Linotype, actually less expensive 
than ordinary, characterless composition 
done by more costly methods. 


o= LINOTYPE = 
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THE COMPOSITION AND PRESSWORK OF THIS INSERT WAS PRODUCED IN THE PLANT OF THE 


WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
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The MAGAZINE 


STYLE of HOUSE ORGAN 





me 


—Picture by Courtesy of The Pacific Telephone Magazine 


Pictures of People Always Create Interest 


HOUSE ORGANS 


TYPO GR APRA CA SE A FF 


3 eee thereisroom for infinite variety 
K : in the size, shape and typographic ar- 


— rangement of house organs, it will be 
hoo found that most of them derive their 
basic style from the magazine. This style, being 
quite formal, calls for great care on the part of 
both editor and printer to achieve the balance and 
finish that are essential to its success. 

Foremost in planning a magazine type of house 
organ is the determining of a style and the selec- 
tion of a type which gives the desired effect. 

The composition of this kind of printing brings 
out clearly the paramount factors of speed, qual- 
ity, and economy. Each of these weighs heavily 
in the scale of production and no other method 
so nearly fulfills each desire on the Linotype. 

Quite usually (and try to stop it) there is a 
last-minute rush of copy to the printers with 
urgent request for speed. To the printer Linotype 
equipped this means but routine effort, but to the 
one not Linotype equipped it means a disturbing, 
frantic, overtime endeavor to satisfy a customer. 

While house-organ copy is going through 
“Double Rush!” it is not necessary to sacrifice 
quality to feed the demon Speed—that is, when 
the Linotype is being used. The Linotype is so 


SPE A Kt NG 


perfect in its operation that quality becomes an 
unconscious effort which makes the hitherto un- 
related chaps become brothers. 

Somewhere in every organization is an economy 
hound, so to speak—someone whose eagle eye is 
ever alert for ways of reducing costs. Reducing 
costs in house-organ composition does not neces- 
sarily mean the abandonment of the two previous 
factors. It simply means that the text should be 
Linotyped, for the Linotype has that supreme 
ability to cut down composition costs. 

With the accomplishment of speed, quality, 
and economy there is neither a sacrifice nor a 
regret in the choice of suitable and pleasing type 
faces, for the Linotype family of faces presents a 
most complete and interesting display—and in 
sizes, too, which meet almost every demand. 

The Linotype list of type faces includes nearly 
every one of the accepted body faces. A few of 
the faces best suited to the needs of house organs 
are Benedictine with its lighter counterpart, Bene- 
dictine Book, Bodoni and Bodoni Book, Caslon 
Old Face, Cloister, Elzevir, Franklin Old Style, 
Garamond, and Old Style No. 7. For display 
headings Narciss blends with any of the above 
faces and its brilliance illumines the page. 


Set in elements of the GaramMonp Series combined with Narciss. Decorative Spot—G-7—Mitered at Corners. 
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VOLUME III 





Many Unique Ways 
To Set Headings 





Individuality of Style Is Desirable 
And May Be Quite Easily 
Obtained 


<> 


Shipping Room—Like successful maga- 
zines, House Organs of the Magazine 
Style should have an individuality of 
style. That style should not in any case 
be freakish, wild, or coarse. 

The usual way of handling headings 
is to use capitals and lower-case letters 
and set in one line. This is always good 
form, but has no individuality. 

One way to make an interesting head 
is to run caps, widely letter-spaced, 
across the page. When the title is 
particularly short the size of the face 
might be increased. With this could go 
a subhead set in smaller caps letter- 
spaced about 1 point. If the subhead is 
long, it should be paneled and the lines 
leaded 3 or 4 points. 

Another scheme is to have scroll let- 
ters drawn to use as the first letter of 
the head. The remaining letters could 
be either caps or lower case. The initial 
should be four or five times larger than 
the head type and have plenty of “air.” 

For use with large head-cuts—i. e., 
cuts that are used at the beginning of 
an article—the marginal idea some- 
times is interesting. The cut is made 
about two-thirds or three-quarters page 
width and placed even with the bind- 
ing edge. The heading is then worked 
down in the remaining space. 

Double-size starting letters of the 
regular heading face are effective when 
attached to important words set in 
lower case. 

Important words set with roman caps 
and the other words in italic lower 
case will assist in giving that “differ- 
ent” appearance. 

Still another is to set the head in 
italic lower case and special words with 
roman caps. 

Whenever a distinctive style is adopted 
it should be adhered to consistently, 
else the effect is lost. 

Feature pages such as Children’s, 
Household, Garden, etc., usually call for 
special heads, quite frequently hand- 
drawn, but not necessarily so. There 
should, however, be some _ particular 
treatment which holds them apart from 
the editorial articles. Making attrac- 
tive typographic boxes will often set 
the pages off sufficiently. 











IN THE INTERESTS OF ALL EMPLOYEES 





NUMBER 3 





Readability of Text Matter Depends 
On Proper Spacing and Line Length 






































The Campanile, University of California 


Much Copy Can Be 
Put in Small Space 





NewT ype Developed for Newspapers 
Combines High Word Count 
With Easy Reading 


ee 


Executive Office—In the newspaper 
type of House Organ, as in the news- 
papers themselves, it is often necessary 
to crowd a large amount of matter 
into relatively small space. This sug- 
gests small type, but there are limits 
below which a decrease in type size 
means an abnormal increase in the 
difficulty of reading. 

The type faces which are commonly 
used in the larger sizes, such as Caslon, 
Garamond, and Bodoni, should never 
be employed for continuous reading in 
any size less than eight-point, and even 
eight-point cannot be read for long 
without eye-strain. 

There are, however, faces specially 
designed for newspaper work to which 
the house-organ editor should turn 
when confronted by this situation. 

Pre-eminent among these newspaper 
faces is the Ionic No. 5, of which the 
seven-point has been used in setting 
this page. 


The text face is lontc No. 5 with Bop Face No. 2—the most outstanding newspaper face ever developed. 
CuoistTer is used for the date line and CLoister Botp for the headings. TitLe Heap is hand set. 
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Much Greater Legibility Obtained 
Through Thoughtfulness as 
To These Details 


oH ? 


Composing Room — For text matter to 
be easily read the eye must quickly dis- 
tinguish each word and follow each line 
alone, and in sequence, without any 
conscious effort. Three factors govern 
this more than the use of a legible face. 
The factors are the space between 
words, the length of line, and the space 
between lines. 


Word Spacing 

The space between words should be 
sufficient to set apart each word, but 
not enough to make them “stepping- 
stones.” A four-to-em or three-to-em 
space should give the right opening. 
Word substitution, when allowed, will 
help keep space even. When this can- 
not be done, the good operator quickly 
puts very thin (.0035) letter-spacing 
throughout the entire line so that the 
eye cannot perceive it. The result is a 
beautifully spaced line, very comfort- 
able to read. Word substitution, how- 
ever, should be used in preference to 
thin letter spacing. 


Length of Line 

The length of line plays an impor- 
tant part in the easy and restful read- 
ing of type. The size of the type is the 
governing item, so that the following 
quick method, “Point-to-Pica,” is sug- 
gested as a guide. 

The point size of a face, doubled, de- 
termines the maximum length of line 
in picas—i. e., ten-point type should 
not be set wider than twenty picas; 
twelve-point, twenty-four picas, etc. 
The minimum should be ten picas and 
twelve picas, respectively. 


Line Spacing 

Text lines should have a distinct hori- 
zontal appearance in order that the eye 
may readily follow each line individ- 
ually. 

The majority of faces will look well 
when the space between the lower-case 
lines is 1% to 1% the height of the 
lower case letters. Bodoni looks better 
when this space is 2 to 2%. 

These suggestions should help print- 
ers and editors to produce pages easy 
to read and beautiful to look upon. 















THE CONVENIENT BOOKLET HOUSE ORGAN 





ERHAPS it was Elbert Hubbard’s Phil- 

istine that started the vogue for pocket- 
size house organs; but probably it would 
have started anyway, for there is good psy- 
chology behind it. Many a man who 
would drop into a waste-basket a maga- 
zine of more formidable dimensions will 
drop into his pocket a magazine that looks 
as though it can be read in five minutes. 

Nuggets of wisdom, packed in an at- 
tractive container, are always acceptable. 
But to accomplish its purpose the booklet 
must appear easy to read and at the same 
time look dignified and important. Bene- 
dictine Book used here is an excellent type 
selection for such a publication. 

The booklet type of house organ should 
never be attempted by an editor who has 
any tendency toward verbosity. It is for 
the man who can write briefly and to the 
point, condensing much thought into few 
words. Neither does the format lend itself 
to illustration, with the possible exception 
of a few thumb-nail sketches. 
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NARCISS 


Ten Point 


Linotype NARCISS is a beautiful 


Twelve Point 

Linotype NARCISS a good 
Fourteen Point 

Linotype NARCISS a fine 
Eighteen Point 


Linotype NARCISS is 


Twenty-one Point 
Linotype NArciss 


Twenty-four Point 


Lino Narciss isa 


Thirty Point 


Lino Narcissa 


Thirty-six Point 


Narciss is a 


June, 1927 


CLOISTER BOLD 


Six Point 
Linotype CLOISTER BOLD is a very readable 


Eight Point 
Linotype CLOISTER BOLD is a readable 


Ten Point 


Linotype CLOISTER Bold is a very 


Twelve Point 


Linotype CLOISTER Bold a very 


Fourteen Point 


Lino CLOISTER Bold a very 


Eighteen Point 


Lino CLOJSter Bold is a 


Twenty-four Point 


Lino CLoister Bold 


Thirty Point 


CLoister Bold is 


Booklet page set in BENEDICTINE Book. 


GARAMOND 


Six Point 
tinotype GARAMOND is a very readable and beautify! 


Eight Point 
LINOTYPE GARAMOND is a very readable and 


Ten Point 


LINOTYPE GARAMOND is a readable 
Twelve Point 

LINOTYPE GARAMOND is are 
Fourteen Point 
LINOGARAMOND isa very 


Eighteen Point 


Lino GARAMOND is a 


Twenty-four Point 


Lino Garamond a 


Thirty Point 


Garamond face 


Thirty-six Point 


Garamond 
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Five and one-half Point 
Linotype IONIC, the most readable newspaper 


Six and one-half Point 


Linotype IONIC is the most readable of 


Six and three-quarter Point 
Linotype IONIC is the most readable of 


Seven Point 


Linotype IONIC is most readable face 
° 
BENEDICTINE BOOK 


Six Point 
LINOTYPE BENEDICTINE, when used for booklets 


Seven Point 


LINOTYPE BENEDICTINE when used for the 


Eight Point 
LINOTYPE BENEDICTINE, when used 


Nine Point 


LINOTYPE BENEDICTINE, used for 


Ten Point 
LINOTYPE BENEDICTINE is fine 
Eleven Point 


LINOTYPE BENEdictine is a fine 
Twelve Point 

Lino BENEdictine Used for 
Fourteen Point 


LINO BENEdictine When 


Eighteen Point 


Lino Benedictine used 


Twenty-four Point 


Benedictine face 


Thirty Point 


Benedictine is 


Thirty-six Point 


Benedictine 
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“Requires no extra floor space 
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Entire Feeder opera 
It Runs While You Load” 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
2017 Railway Ex. Bldg. 
Toronto Type Foundry, 
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528 S. Clark St. 
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Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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ONTINUAL use and remelting willthrow Plus Plan. The latter is a simple system of 
any type metal off balance. That’s because restoring the proper percentage of necessary 

the percentage of certain elements it contains elements as fast as they are removed in the 
is changed. Unless that balance is restored dross. And the Plus Plan is economical for by 
there’s trouble ahead. But it’s keeping your metal in perfect 
easy to keep type metal in balance the needof a newmetal 
perfect balance. Here’s how: supply is postponed indefi- 
nitely. Send for a copy of the 


Use Imperial Metal and the Plus Plan and get the details. 


© 1927, imperial Type Metal Co. 
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Manufacturing the following metals: 
LINOTYPE ELROD MONOTYPE 1 0) 0) Reh "4 INTERTYPE LINOGRAPH STEREOTYPE THOMPSON 
Philadelphia -- Cleveland New York .: Chicag 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Austin Builds for Ef 


hicient 
Straight-line Operation 


N PRINTING, as in every other industry, forward looking 

executives are recognizing the operating economies and in- 

creased production facilities provided by efficient, straight-line 
operation. 





Austin-built printing plants combine ample day-lighting and 
unobstructed floor space with the most modern methods of 
speeding up operations in a way that quickly writes itself off 
through costs permanently reduced. 


Combining in one organization the services of architect, en- 
gineer and builder, The Austin Method of Undivided Respon- 
sibility guarantees, in advance, the total cost, completion date 
and quality of materials and workmanship. 


Interested executives are invited to wire, phone the nearest 
Austin office or mail the memo below for prompt, accurate 
information on contemplated building projects. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Complete Building Service 








iow to . THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cilia Weare interested in a 
project containing-------..---sq. ft. Send me a personal copy of 


“The Austin Book of Buildings.’’ Individual ______- 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





Offset Presses Also Profit 
by Kimble Control! 


Offset printers have been quick to appre- 
ciate the remarkabie control features that 
have made sturdy Kimble Motors and 
Kimble Push Button Control leaders in the 
cylinder press field. Here, again, Kimble 
Engineers have studied the precise features 
required for offset printing and provided 
these features perfectly in Kimble Motors 
and Control for offset presses. 


Your next motor for cylinder, job or offset 
press should be a Kimble. 


Ask your supply salesman or write us 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


634 North Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


The sturdy Kimble Motor and the 
enclosed control system, which 
leavesonly the push button exposed, 
are assets much appreciated by 
Kimble users. The sturdy motor 
assures reliable and dependable op- 
eration. The enclosed cabinet pro- 
tects from dirt and dust, assuring 
long life with minimum attention. 
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Made for Printers. since 1905 
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STOOO 


IN CASH PRIZES 
FOR A NAME 


THIRD PRIZE 


$100 


FIRST PRIZE 


$300 


SECOND PRIZE 


$200 
Twenty Consolation Prizes of $9 each 


HE American Type Founders Company is about to place on the market a new, swift, automatic- 
feed platen press, which will be the greatest producer in the platen press field. For this press a 
name is wanted. Suggestions are invited, for the more acceptable of which $1000 in twenty-three 
cash prizes will be paid, apportioned as above. The contest will close on January 31, 1928. The 
awards will be made by a committee composed of Messrs. A. L. Lewis, President United Typothetae 
of America, Toronto, Canada; E. F. Emert, Past President United Typothetae of America, New York 
City; A. W. Fintay, President Geo. H. Ellis Co., Boston; A. E. GieGENGACK, President International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen; and Joun CiypE Oswa tp, Managing Director New York 
Employing Printers’ Association. 
The conditions of the contest are printed below. Contestants will require a copy of an illustrated 
description of the new press, which may be had by addressing their requests to AMERICAN TYPE 
FouNnpDErRs Company, Specimen Printing Department, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Conditions of the Press Name Contest 





1. Contestants must be engaged in the letterpress printing 
industry, and must furnish evidence of such connection 
in letters containing their suggestions. Employees of the 
American Type Founders Company are barred from con- 
test. 

2. As a preliminary, contestants must apply for a copy of 
an illustrated description of the new press, a study of which 
should form the basis of all suggestions. Requests for this 
circular are to be addressed to American Type Founders 
Company, Specimen Printing Department, at Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

3. A contestant to submit not more than five names. All 
letters containing entries of names must be addressed to 


the American Type Founders Company, Press Name Con- 
test, Jersey City, New Jersey, and must reach their destina- 
tion not later than January 31,1928. The letters so ad- 
dressed will not be opened until after close of contest. 
When the contest letters are opened, each onewill receive 
a number, and the name or names submitted in such let- 
ters will be listed, with the entry number and date, thus: 
Simplex, 50, 12-14-27. This list will be submitted to the 
awards committee, the members of which will not know 
the names of contestants or see the letters submitted. 

4. Names of the prize winners will be published in the 
April, 1928, printing trade publications. Checks will be 
sent to prize winners not later than March 20, 1928. 


General Description of the Press Awaiting a Name 


their latest style, with important improvements, with 

which is incorporated a new, simple, dependable 
automatic feeder, the whole forming a complete printing 
unit, as distinguished from a press built by one concern to 
which is added a feeder made by another concern. The 
feeder and the improvements are inventions of engineers 
of the American Type Founders Company. 

The improvements consist of (1) a large cylindrical ink 
distributing surface, instead of the revolving ink disc used 
on other Gordon Presses; (2) an ink fountain which gives 
perfect regulation and disposal of the ink and permits of 
two or more colors being used simultaneously; (3) an ink- 
ing and distributing system as adequate as those in use on 
first-class cylinder presses, giving the use, when the maxi- 
mum is required, of four form rollers (over and in contact 
with each pair of which is a steel rider roller),a ductor 


Bits ice it is 4 Chandler & Price Gordon Press of 


roller and two distributor rollers—nine rollers in all. In 
the incorporation of the improved inking system, certain 
modifications of the rollerrunways were effected, as a result 
of which an acceleration of speed to 3600 impressions per 
hour has been made possible on the 10x15 inch size. At 
this speed the press runs smoothly. 

This new and complete high-speed printing unit, includ- 
ing the feeder, is being manufactured for the American 
Type Founders Company by the Chandler & Price Com- 
pany, whose ever reliable Gordon presses have a world- 
wide use. Thus perfection of manufacture, reliability, dur- 
ability and economy of manufacture are assured. The new 
press awaiting a name is built in a heavy, solid, one-piece 
frame, thus assuring true alignment of all parts under all 
conditions, with greater rigidity of impression. The feeding 
apparatus may be swung aside to permit of hand feeding 
when desired. Write for illustrated descriptive circular. 


Address all suggestions to PRESS NAME CONTEST 


AMERICAN Type Founners COMPANY 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 











SET IN BROADWAY SERIES AND GOUDY FAMILY 
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ARD OF THE WORLD IN BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 











was announced to the trade in November, 
1926. The verdict is shown by installations in 
the following representative Binderies in the 
United States: 


: 
| 
! 
! | | | ! 
i HE Smyth Automatic Casemaking Machine i 
@ e 
( : 
; 
| 
i The Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass. f 
bi Rand McNally Co., Chicago, IIl. é 
( Franklin Bindery, Philadelphia, Pa. ) 
° McNamee Bookbinding Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. e 
( J. B. Kunz Co., Huntingdon, Pa. () 
E. Fleming & Co., Norwood, Mass. e 
Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio () 
Quinn & Boden Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. e 
Montauk Bookbinding Corp., New York, N. Y. ( 
Western Printing & Litho. Co., Racine, Wis. e 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Crawfordsville Plant ( 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. ® 
J. C. Valentine Co., New York, N. Y. ( 
International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. @ 
J. C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ( 
Kansas State Printer, Topeka, Kan. i 

e 


SS 


Nearly as many Smyth Automatic Casemaking Machines 
have been exported since November, 1926. 


Such a record requires no comment. Orders are now being 
taken for deliveries early in 1928. The E. C. Fuller Company 
will be glad to furnish detailed information on the machine 
and the possibilities it offers for increased production and 
decreased unit cost in casemaking. 























: 
! 
) 
) 
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Sees, _E-C-FULLER COMPANY 2025735035 21 
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bDOPULARITY 


High Production, Low Printing Costs and Time-Saving 


Conveniences place THe Keenty Automatic No. 2 
- » « « = inthe forefront of popularity » =» = = » 


Why waste costly pressroom time on old-line equipment when 
Kellys will give you both quality and production? Why not give a 
little thought to this subject so closely related to pressroom efficiency? 

The Kelly Automatic No. 2 is quicker in the get-away than any other high- 
grade press. It is under way and running on a form in less time than the same form 
can be made ready on big or other cylinders. Investigating printers have selected 

the No. 2 Kelly for their quality and production work, and many have given 

us repeat orders and have expressed keen satisfaction with results. The 
new year is approaching. It is a good time to revamp pressroom 
equipment. Install Kellys and make 1928 your banner year. 


SET IN BROADWAY SERIES WITH BODONI AND ITALIC 


FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF TAs 


AMERICAN ype Founpers Company 


Sold also by BARNHART Brotuers & SPINDLER, all selling houses; SEaRs ComPANY CANADA LIMITED, 
Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg; ALex.Cowan & Sons, Ltp., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; CANADIAN-AMERICAN 
Macuinery Co., London, England; Nationat Paper anp Type Co., Central and South America, 

Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 
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LEXINGTON BLUE 
CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Floor of Industrial America 


HROUGHOUT industrial America, wherever a demand exists for floors that must withstand 
the maximum of rough use and abuse, regardless of conditions, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
recognized as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy and service. 





An outstanding example is found in the country’s greatest printing plants where floors are called 
upon to carry machinery and materials of enormous weight; to stand the tremendous vibration 
of giant presses running at terrific speeds; to bear strains of ceaseless 
trucking and to defy even the repeated attacks of molten metal spilled 
in stereotyping and typecasting. 




















Representative of the many big printing and publishing organizations 
using Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: 


Crowell Publishing Co. Chicago Tribune 
Hearst Publishing Co. New York Tribune 
Ginn & Co. Chicago Herald & Examiner 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Kreolite Engineers will study your 
needs and make recommendations 
without any obligation whatever 
to you. 
inna 
Prices now as low as 24 cents per square foot, 
installed complete 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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27 Dowd 
NY . IT] 
BW pecial A 


cAccurate 
Keen Cutting 
Lastin g 


.J. Dowd Knife Works 


CYMakers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 
Beloit,Wisconsin 
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Slug make-up is faster than 
—a fact universally known. 









results can be obtained. 








finest printing results. 






money every day you miss 







and mail the coupon. 








Ludlow sluglines are exceptionally accurate in 


Ludlow typography await _ 
your request. Just fill in | 


single type make-up 


Ludlow hand-set and slug-cast composition 1s 
faster than single type composition—without 
allowing for distribution time—a fact which has 
been proved many times in the past and can be 
proved by actual tests at any time. 


The Ludlow system gives unlimited type supply 
from six to seventy-two point. With the present 
selection of Ludlow faces the best typographic 






height to paper, make ready easily and give the 


The conclusion is inevitable. You are losing 


these advantages. 


Proof of these statements and specimens of 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Please tell me how I may get better composition 
| ata lower cost. 
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An Alternating-Current Drive 
for your Rotary Electrotype Web Presses 


For the many printers of periodicals in zones served by 
alternating current, General Electric has brought out an 
alternating-current double motor drive especially suited to 
rotary electrotype web presses. 


This equipment is complete with starting motor, reduction 
gears, clutch, automatic braking and full push-button 
a control. The above photograph of one of these new units 
Apply the proper G-E on a special web press in the Autographic Register Com- 
motor and the correct pany in Brooklyn shows how little floor space such an 
G-E controller to a spe- z N 3 

installation requires. 


cific task, following the 
recommendations of . 
G-E specialists in elec- To assure the complete control of your presses, so impera- 
ete ee aet ener tive for maximum production with minimum waste, specify 


G-E Motorized Power. a 
Built in or otherwise G-E Motorized Power. 


connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 


i otorizea Power 


purchased the best. 
~fitted to every need 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. -, SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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i 
The PREMIER two |: 
revolution, four roller {| 
press. Bed sizes,30x41, 4 
35 x 45,38 x 48, 43 x 52, 
45 x 56, 49 x 66. 
























The WHITLOCK Pony. Built 
in the following sizes: 24 x 28, 
26 x 36, 28 x 40. 

















Harris Offset Press; 8 models of 
five sizes. The Potter Rotary 
Offset; 5 models of three sizes. 














SEYBOLD Automatic Cutters. 
Sizes 32, 34, 38, 40, 44, 50, 56, 
64, 74, 84, and 94 inch.  IIlus- 
tration shows 44-inch size. 


The Press for Coming Competition 


XPERTS say that competition will become 

increasingly keener during the next few 

years and that it will exceed any period of 
the past. 


They advise that plants be equipped with 
machinery of the very latest design, of the 
greatest possible speed and flexibility, and of an 
ability to produce work at rock bottom costs. 


To printers, this suggests an investigation of the 
Premier Two Revolution—its many exclusive 
labor, time, and money saving features—among 
others, its wonderful driving mechanism, cylin- 
der lifting mechanism, and delivery. 


May a representative call and lay some inter- 
esting facts before you? 


Harris-SEYBOLD-PoTTER Co., General Offices, Cleveland, O. 
Sales Offices: New Yorx, Cuicaco, SAN Francisco, PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston, Dayton. Factories: CLeveLAND, Dersy (Conn.), Dayton 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD:’>POTTER 


i) 
£0) 


3 
4 
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GRAHAM BROTHERS 


TRUCKS 





cN ORTH | 


aio 











\ 















































Completeness and accessibility 
of service facilities add definitely 
to the value of the owner’s in- 
vestment in Graham Brothers 
Trucks and Commercial Cars 
—at work throughout the 
world. 


There isa Dodge Brothers Dealer 


BY DODGE BROTHERS 

















SERVICE—Always and Everywhere 


near you with skilled mechanics 
and genuine repair parts—equip- 
ped to give immediate service 
at low cost. No long layups. 
No waiting for parts. No costly 
delays. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


Evansvitte ~— DETROIT — stockton 
A DIVISION OF DODGE BROTHERS, tne 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


“TrimOsaw it’’ applies to type-high cast, 
shell plate, slug, rule, electrotype, 
zinc, wood, brass; everything printers 
work with. 


Us 





“TrimOsaw it” is the word today—you 
hear it in modern print shops every- 
where. 


“TrimOsaw it”? means “correct” or “pre- 
pare” the whole job mechanically—not ‘TrimOsaw it’? means —saving time and 
making money—you can not have as 


yours unless you can say — TrimOsaw it. 
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Model A-3 TrimOsaw 


Model A-3 TrimOsaw is a com- 
plete Composing Room saw 
trimmer, router, drill, jig saw, 
type-high planer, mitering 
machine, etc. Table is several 
times larger than on any other 
machine. Main gauge has greater 
capacity, viz., 85 picas graduated to half 
points. Operations performed—mortises 
(inside and out), notches, undercuts, 
grinds, jig saws, broaches, routs, planes 
type high, countersinks, miters (right 
and left hand at one operation) 
with face of rule up. Saw only 
is raised, not the whole table. 
Work holder clamp is positive, 
not hit or miss. Special gauge 
makes difficult plate work easy. 


Junior TrimOsaw 


The Junior Model was designed 
especially for job, large news- 
paper, and trade composition 
plants, where router and jig saw are 
not needed. The Junior TrimOsaw is 
rapidly superseding machines of earlier 
design in such places. Its table is 24”x 
22”, very much larger than most other 
machines and only slightly smaller 
than our “A” Model, which is 28”x 28”. 
The micrometer work holder gauge 
capacity is 12 points to 60 picas grad- 
uated to half points. 





‘9 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 


Ben Franklin TrimOsaw 


The Ben Franklin is our latest 
addition to the TrimOsaw line, 
and it has been designed pri- 
marily to meet the requirements 
of the smaller office where the 
larger investment required to 
; P oA DD ‘ 
provide either an “A” or Junior 
TrimOsaw can not be justified. It is, 
however, also very well adapted for 
trade composition and larger news- 
paper offices. Table measures 20’x 19”. 
The work holder gauge capacity is 60 
picas graduated to half points. 
As with our other models, the 
finger is not only removable 
from the main gauge, but is 
very quickly moved along the 
gauge to any desired position. 
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To Increase the 
Results from ‘Direct Mail 
Advertising 


I. the presentation of an advertising 
message by direct mail, the advertiser is free to use that 
technique which best portrays «++ there are no restric: 
tions in the kind of illustration, nor in the use of color 
or choice of paper. The presentation need have no limi- 
tations other than the ability of its designer. It may be 
appropriate in allits parts. It should be wholly effective. 


Type is important. Cooper type faces have helped 
much to make direct advertising produce results. The 
direct advertiser has no censor to tell him he may not 
employ the power that is in Oswald Cooper’s lettering to 
deliver a message with great emphasis and conviction. 
No one may Say it is too black—for presto! in direct ad- 
vertising it may greet the eye just as dominantly in a 
warm tone of brown, cool blue or refreshing green. 


Cooper Black has been importantly helpful in mak. 
ing millions upon millions in sales through direct adver- 
tising. The new Cooper type faces, Cooper Black Italic 
and the Cooper Black Condensed, have been created to 
increase the results for intelligent advertising, appro- 
priately and powerfully presented. 


Ask for a new broadside, 
an effective presentation of all the 


Cooper faces 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 
Type Founders 


Chicago Washington, D.C. Dallas Omaha Seattle 
Kansas City SaintLouis Saint Paul Vancouver, Canada 
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ONE SWIPE 


at Fes.\ as i A N D 


tbat Bt IT : S C L E A N 


By the time you wash 


GTM YIN) POLST SST BNI” your hands—it’s dry! 
Ai PRT PANTS) (ASTIN 


Short runs are eliminated when 


AM y you use Phenoid Type Cleaner. 
#53 TANTW OMT 3a 7, 
oh dain "a. When you are using * dirty 


CLAY HR Pagqnios paper,” and the forms have to be 
Latibizs WisAS Wilw pas. 
HOA Woidve feet fiol:,-: 

ees, are changing inks on a color job, 


* 


wiped off frequently, or when you 











this rapid, effective type cleaner 
very soon proves its worth in the 
time it saves. 

Even type caked with old, 
dried ink looks like new when 
cleaned with Phenoid. 

Muddied runs become a thing 
of the past, and waste of paper 
for trial sheets is cut to a mini- 
mum. 

For a general wash up—well, 
just try it. 

This type cleaner, harmless to 
metal, wood, or clothing, does 
not even irritate the skin. 


HENOID 
<r ee 


TRADE MARK 
TRY—AT OUR RISK — Send 
quart can of Phenoid. nde gh INSTANTANEBUS 
i d it, , ri 
Weed. “If note vend back the bill. 1 YPE CLEANER 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY: 123 CHESTNUT STREET, NEWARK, N. J 
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BOSTON NOD 


A Th WO.3 BOSTON although many years 


on the market is still the LEADING foot power wire 





Foot Power 
Wire 
Stitcher 


stitcher. In quality of work, speed and easy handling 
it has no equal. Capacity two sheets to one-half inch, 


flat and saddle table, single adjustment for all working 


of parts, interchangeable four-surface cutters, fine round 


Unusual or flat wires, working parts in plain view. It is an ideal 


Excellence stitcher where power is not available or work constant. 


For 
Foot 
Power WRITE TO OuR NEAREST SELLING HOUSE FOR QUOTATIONS 


AMERICAN ype Founpers 
COMPANY 


SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTON STITCHERS 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, all selling houses; in Mexico and South America by National Paper 
and Type Company; in Canada by Sears Company Canada Limited, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg 


Boston Wire Stitcher No. 5 


SET IN BROADWAY SERIES AND BODONI BOLD AND ITALIC 


zen | CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 





dugust 16, Logi. 


Garmichael Blanket Co 
Atlanta, Georgia 


seitiitiiniinciiniiiaaass Cylinder Presses 


all of our cylinder presses on which it was practic. 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief racrearee 


we are very happy ti © be able to say that we be 

Suty hove been a aistinet help tots tc Ger carer une atel ) resses 

Goubtedly they save neuer eo make-ready time'on 
ws for a certainty that the 


of these piaumere on the presses has saved the 
of many @ plate which would have occurred if Rota Presses 
the original hard packing had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we oan see is that it takes up so much room’on 


very fare ger toon uriew coop asus” fe t- | OLY any Other presses carrying hard pack- 
SSonetvy fect coviain they ares aiatinct help an ing can be made ready in less time, and 
: a decided decrease in wear on forms 
ee Reem is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 

= BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


ie Carmichael Blanket Co. 


711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Gentlemen: 
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oe A Service that gives prorir without investment 














se . 
ear You isa 
Trade Compositor 
who can serve you 


Anything youn el 
everything in “Typesetting 


‘Trade Composition Service includes 
typesetting of every kind and variety; 
either machine or hand-set, from the 
simplest of straight-matter to the most 
intricate work. ‘Type can be delivered 
on galleys, or completely made up into 
pages ready for printing or for plating. 
This Service offers you the opportunity 
to make a profit on your typesetting 
without the necessity of maintaining in 
your own composing room the extensive 


equipment required for its production. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPOSITION ASSOCIATION, 600 West Fackson Bled., CHICAGO 
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Accuracy with 


a Profit 


Patented 
Built in Three Sizes 
38x50” 45x 65” 50x75” 


raftsman, 


Line-up and Register Table 


CIhe 


for Cylinder Printing, 
Offset Printing, 
Rotogravure and 
Lithography 


The Craftsman Line-up and Register Table is 
the finest and most complete device of its kind 
ever offered the printing craft. It cannot be 
equaled in service for the book, catalog and 
color printer. Its extreme accuracy is meeting 
the exacting demands of the Offset Printer, the 
Lithographer and Rotogravure Printer. 


It is eliminating unprofitable work through un- 
estimated time spent in registering forms. It is 
saving time, labor, patience and money and is 
giving the customer a job perfectly lined up 
and registered. Can you afford to be without it? 


Geared Accuracy 


The straightedges on the Craftsman Table are 
geared; there are no wires to keep adjusted. 
When once adjusted they are permanently ac- 
curate. Each straightedge is equipped with an 
automatic self-inking marking device. 


Our illustrated and descriptive folder will tell 
you all about it. Just drop a line to 


National Printers’ Supply Co. 


Makers of Printers’ Registering Devices 


748 Old South Building Boston, Mass. 




















Anti-Offset - Ink Softener 
Safe Dryer 


It makes the ink set quickly 


ewe 


It eliminates offset 


It stops ink picking 


It prevents sheet sticking 


Cw 


It works in all colors 


ewe 


It assures clean printing 
Cw 
We will furnish a liberal sample gratis to any 
responsible firm upon application 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
Reducol Compound 
Blue Black Reducol Compound 
Improved Magic Type and Roller Wash 
Paste and Liquid Dryers 
Gloss Paste and Overprint Varnish 

Electrical Destroyer 

Metal Cleaner and Flux 











INDIANA CHEMICAL 
& MFG. CO., Inc. 


Indianapolis Indiana 


New York City Chicago, Illinois 
23 East 26th Street 608 So. Dearborn Street 





Pacific Coast Agents: GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 
Southwestern Agents: POPE BROS. ROLLER MFG. CO. 
Dallas, Texas 
Canadian Agents: SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
British Agents: 

BORNE & CO., Ltd., 35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Kelty = The Direct Advertising 
Vehicle of Today and Tomorrow 


HE Kelly Press in all of its models meets the 
need of today and anticipates tomorrow. The 


Kelly is absolutely and completely automatic. 








Its parts are interchangeable and always available. 
The automatic feeder and the extension delivery are 
made under the same roof, under the same standards 
of workmanship as the press itself. The Kelly is a 
complete printing unit—all of its devices are integral 
parts of the press. The Kelly is never to be found out 


6] [27] 











Newest Kelly Automatic 














THE KELLY PREss—a de luxe board-bound book telling the story of the Kelly 
line and how it has brought the printer into contact with big business. 


WHY THE PRESSMAN PREFERS THE KELLY —a booklet for the man behind the 
press, written from the pressman’s angle. 


Have You Sent For 





Your Copies? 


THOUSANDS of commercial printers, large and small, 
in all parts of the country, have already sent for 


copies of these two books. 


Many have asked for additional copies for their 








office and plant executives. 


If you haven’t sent for your copies yet, mail the 
coupon below. No cost, no obligation—and you'll 
find the books worth reading. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


gulated (Fig 19) to give the exact 
k.G 


| changson Kelly peses ar made by these dop guides ' : K) Please send me your books on the Kelly Press as ghecked below. 





9. Patting the form on the pres, . CJ THE KELLY PRESS 
Y¥ AUTOMATIC PRESS No. 2 (_] WHY THE PRESSMAN PREFERS THE KELLY 
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The WF Hall Printin 
Company J ays: 


a machine is so faf ahead of anything ) 


on the market t 


“This machi 


to our busin 








60 KNIFE STROKES P PER 


Double eal riple Prod cli ion 


of Trimmings — they | ee ‘- i 0 ft achine. 
Quick a hom i 6 700/40 another. 


# 


n Operation 


Manufactured by BRACK IPPING MACHINE Co. 
of Topeka, B 


Send for fir the information 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
528 S. Clark Street 5th and Chestnut Streets 77 Summer Street 
Cleveland St. Louis 
811 Prospect Avenue 2017 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
Dallas San Francisco Chicago, Ill. 
E. G. Myers H.W. Brintnall Co. 106 Harrison Street 
924 Santa Fe Bldg. 51 Clementina St. A. W. Hall Co. 
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were 120 under you 





How do 

you know 

they will lose money 
/~ on such a low bid? 





“Ee will lose money or cut the quality”. How 

often do you thus explain away the loss of a job? 
Sometimes it’s true. But few competitors can under- 
bid you consistently without making a profit, without 
turning out quality work quickly and efficiently. 

C-H Pre-Set Press Control will help any plant meet 
competition more successfully. Every press earns at 
capacity, every hour it runs. 

The pressroom foreman sets the speed at the safe 
maximum for the job. The feeder can easily hold that 
pace, for he is relieved of all responsibility for the 
motor—except pressing the buttons for starting, stop- 
ping, and inching. He isa feeder only—a faster, better 
workman at the job for which you hire him. 

Made for A.C., for D.C., for any motor, C-H Pre-Set 
Control is adaptable to any press. Easily installed, 
economical to operate, it is a logical and profit-making 

improvement for every press you own. Isn’t such an 
C-H Pre-Set Control Fc worth haifa investigation? Just write 
By pushing a conveniently located button, the for more information. 
eeder can start, inch, or stop his press at will. 


That ends his responsibility for the motor and The CUTLER- HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


for the speed of his press. C-H Control pro- 3 
tects the motor from any possible mishap. Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1245 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CUTLER ~ HAMMER 


Press Room Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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RICH & McLEAN MAGAZINES 


are made better and cost considerably less money than you have been paying. They are guaran- 
teed to last a lifetime and to be interchangeable on all standard linotype machines. 


Prices: Full size $150 9% 9 


Split size $110 


THE FOLLOWING CONCERNS HAVE PURCHASED THEM — MANY FROM 5 TO 20 


Adams-Payne Printing Service—N. Y. 
Adamson Typesetting Co.—Seattle, W: ash. 
Alderman Bros.—New Haven, Conn. 
Alexander & Watson—Indianapolis, Ind. 
Afro-American Co.—Baltimore, Md. 
American Sabbath Tract Society—Plainfield, N. J. 
American Sports Pub. Co.—N. Y. C. 

The Argus Company, Inc.—Albany, N. Y. 
Arrow Press, Inc.—Salt Lake City. Utah. 
Art Color Printing Co. re J. 
Artstyle Printing Co.—N 

Wm. J. Atwill—Buffalo, N. Y. 

Avoca Advance Press—Avoca, N. Y. 


J. Fred Bangert, Williamsport, Pa. 

The Barbour Democrat—Philippe, W. Va. 
Barrett Pub. Co.—Olyphant, Pa. 

Batavia Times Pub. Co.—Batavia, N. Y. 

J. P. Bell Company, Inc.—Lynchburg, Va. 
Belle Plaine Herald—Belle Plaine, Minn. 
Berwick Enterprise—Berwick, Pa. 

The Big Rapids Pioneer—Big — Mich. 
Birnbaum Brothers—Brooklyn, N. 
Birnbaum-Jackson Co.—P Miedelphia, Pa. 
Blackwell Job Printing Co. ——— Okla. 
Boonville Herald—Boonville, N. Y 

Boyd Printing Co.—Albany, N. y. 

Omer B. Brindamour—N. Y. C. 

R. A. Brittle—Irvington, N. J. 

Broadway Linotype a sated Inc.—N. Y. C. 
Brown Brothers—N. C. 

The R. L. Bryan Fe taal ' <. 
George H. Buchanan Co.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arthur M. Bugden ag Inc.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
H. O. Bullard—N. 

George P. Burns Sd ey —Rochester, N. Y. 
Burr Printing House—N. Y. C. 


Callaghan & Company, Inc.—Chicago, Ill. 
The Caledonia Argus—Caledonia, Minn. 
Calvert. McBride Printing Co. —Fort Smith, Ark. 
ne R. Carpenter—Geneva, N. 

Case The Printer—Flushing, . I, N. Y. 
Caslon Newspaper Press—N.: 
Central Printing Co. ca ag N.Y. 
Chesapeake Composition Co.—Baltimore, Md. 
Christian Publishing Assn.—Dayton, Ohio 
Claflin Printing Co.—Lincoln, Neb. 
Cook Composition Co.—W ashington, D.C. 
at Press—Cornwall, N. Y. 
F. Cortright & Sons—Corning, N.Y. 

The ‘Cosmopolite Her ald—Girard, Pa. 
The Coyle Press—Hempstead, L. I., N 
Creveling Press—Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Daily News Herald—Braddock, Pa. 

Daily Record Company—Baltimore, Md. 

Dana Printing Company—Muskegon, Mich. 
Rufus H. Darby Printing Co.—Washington, D. C. 
Davenport a Bx Keg Is Be 

Davidson Press—N. 

Decatur He rald—Decatur, Ill. 

Democrat Publishing Co. “Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Democratic Register—Ossining, N. 

Depew Herald—Depew, N. Y. 

DePamphilis Press—N. joa 

Detroit Typesetting Co. —Detroit, Mich. 
Doubleday-Page & Co.—Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
Dunklin Printing Company—N. ed 

Dunlap Printing Company—P hiladelphia, Pa. 
Dyersville Commercial—Dyersville, Iowa 


Edison_Press—Chicago, - 

Engel Linotyping Co.—N. Y. C. 

Eureka Printing Co. st Te Pa. 
Evans Printing Co.—Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Feldser & Althoff—Lancaster, Pa 

George S. Ferguson—Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. Z. Field ag al i Haven, Conn. 

Wm. C. Fitch, Inc.—N. . 

Forest City Composition Co, —C ween’. Ohio 
Ben Franklin Press—Washington, D. 

The Franklin Printing Co.— Newport Shine Va. 
Fraternity Press—Washington, _ 


Ganley Printing Co.—Montclair, N. J. 

Gates Legal Publishing Co.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Gazette Press—Yonkers, N. Y. 

Gazette Printing Co. —Billings, Mont. 

German Baptist Publication Soc.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Germantown Guide—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herbert H. og er ape at 

Gordon Baker Printing Co.—N. Y. 


Nicholas A. a; Baltimore, Md. 
Graphic Press—N. 
The Graymoor Pad eekskill, NL Y. 
Greek-American renee Co.—N oa 
Gunther Law—N. 
Harrisburg Sola Co.—Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harty Musek Press—New Haven, Conn. 
Herald Printing & Stationery Co. Decatur, Til. 
Herald Commonwealth Pub. Co.- Baltimore, Md, 
Holton Printing Co.—Brooklyn, N. 
Home Talk Publishing Co.—Brookly: n, WN. Y. 
Hubbard County Journal—Park ptr Minn. 
Huber Press—N. Y. C. 
Hubner Printing Co.—N. ic: 
Daily M. Hudler "tha ca Ind. 
L. I. Hutchins—Monmouth, II. 
Inland American Printing Co.—Spokane, Wash. 
Item Publishing Co.—Sellersville, Pa. 
Jacobson Printing Company—Portsmouth, Va. 
Jamestown Printing oe Mm. ¥. 
A. O. Jennings, Inc.—N. Y. 
Jersey Printing Co. ul st N. J. 
Jewish World Pub. Co. i mag Pa. 
Jobson Printing Co.—Louisville, Ky. 
Vilhelm-Johnson—Stockholm, Sweden 
Johnson & Hardon—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Joplin Printing Co.—Joplin, Mo. 
Johnson Co. Democrat—Olathe, Kan. 
Irving Jonas—N. Y. C. 
a Teastiies Co.—Canton, Ohio 
D. Kidwell—Findlay, Ohio 
pints Jones Corp.—N. Y. C. 
George W. King Printing Co.—Baltimore, Md. 
Kingsport Press—Kingsport, Tenn. 
Kurtis Linotype Co.—N. Y. C. 
Kutztown Publishing Co.—Kutztown, Pa. 
Kuehn Brothers & Co.—Baltimore, Md. 
Lafayette Typesetting Co.—Lafayette, Ind. 
Laidlow-Smith Typesetting Co.—Newark, N. J. 
Lawyers’ Book Printing Co.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leake & Watts Orphan House—Y he ts, N. Y 
Lecouver Press Company—N. Y. 
Oscar Leventhal—N. Y. C. 
Lewiston Banner—Lewiston, Idaho. 
Lima News—Lima, Ohio 
J. J. Little & Ives CoN VAC: 
Lord Baltimore Press—Baltimore, Md. 
Lusher & Lusher—Hazleton, Pa. 
M. & L. Typesetting & Electro Co.—Chicago, III. 
Mac Printing Company—Los Angeles, Calif. 
Malden Evening News—Malden, Mass. 
Mansfield Printing Co.—Mansfield, Ohio 
Manton Brothers—Toronto, Canada 
Hamilton R, Marsh—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Matthews Typesetting Co.—Chicago, III. 
Mayer Pub. & Ptg. el ia caga Pa; 
McGraw Hill Pub. Co.—N. 
McGraw Printing Co. wa Texas 
William F. McIntrye—Jersey City, N. J. 
McKee Printing Company—Butte, Mont. 
McLaughlin Printing Co.—Stafford Springs, Conn. 
McLean Publishing Co.—Toronto, Canada. 
Merlos Printing House—Bristol, Pa. 
The Michie Company—Charlottesville, Va. 
Midland Printing Co.—Midland, Pa. 
Miles City Daily Star—Miles City, Mont. 
Mills, Frizell & Evans Co.—Baltimore, Md. 
Mission Press—Montclair, N. J. 
Wm. Mitchell Printing Co.—Greenfield, Ind. 
I. M. Molina—N. Y. C. 
Monahan & Doan—N. Y. C. 
Monroe Evening a ee Mich. 
Sam. Ph. Moses—N. 
The Mosquito, Inc. at iB —. m3. 
Myers Printing Co.—Pittsburgh, 
National Typesetting Co. 0 Pa: 
Needleman Press—N. Y. C. 
New Haven Printing Co., 
News Publishing Co., Ltd. —Nelson, B. 
N. Y. Appeals Co., Inc. —N. Cc. 
New York Listy Pub. Co.—N. Y. C. 
The H. Nieman Company—Cincinnati, Ohio. 
James Norton—Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
Norton Printing Company—Ithaca, N. Y. 
Owl Print Shop—Wheeling, W. Va. 
B. D. O’Brien—N. Y. C. 
Optic Publishing Co.—East Las Vegas, N. M. 
O’Sullivan Linotype Composition Co. ENS 


Inc.—New a. Conn, 


Pacific Press Pub. Assoc.—Mountain View, Calif. 
Pacific Typesetting Co. ~Seattle, Wash. 
Palmer Register—Palmer, Mass 
Patterson & White Co. —-Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Printing Co.—Lancaster, Pa. 
Phillips Printing Co.—Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Pilot Publishing Co.—Union Bridge, Md. 
Poole Brothers, Inc.—Chicago, Ill. 
Powell & White—Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Powers Printing Company— Mobile, Ala. 
Preefer & Rosenzweig—N. 
Progressive Composition Co. —Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prompt Printing & a i Co. —Cleveland, Ohio 
Prospect Press—N. Y. C. 
Quality Press—N. y. Cc 
Quality Printers—Madison, Wis. 
Quanah Tribune-Chief—Quanah, Texas 
Queens County Ledger—Corona, L. I., N. Y. 
Quinnipiak Press—New Haven, Conn. 
Raisbeck & Company—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rand Cardex Bureau—Cambridge, Mass. 
Ransdell, Inc.—W.: ee. 2 
Reeland Publishing Co.—N. 
Rensselaer Newspaper Corp. An BR. Y. 
Review & Herald Pub. Assn.—Takoma Park, DC. 
Review Miner—Lovelock, Nev. 
Review Printing Co. —Butffalo, IN. 
Wm. S. Rhode Company—Kutztown, Pa. 
Rochester Types’t’g & Stereo. Co.—Rochester, N.Y, 
Rodemyre Brothers—Centralia, Mo. 
Roessler Brothers—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Henry Rogowski Company, Inc.—N. Y. C. 
The Science Press—Lancaster, Pa. 
Schulman Printing Co. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Schwalbe & Meichner—N. Y. 
Scranton Printing Co. ne. Pa. 
Sentinel Company—Lewiston, Pa. 
Shade Printing Co. —Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. A. Shattuck—N. Y. 
Shaw Printing Co. —Battle Creek, Mich. 
Sheftel Printery—N. Y. 
Shelby Promoter—Shelby, Mont. 
H. O. Shepard Company—Chicago, II. 
Sherman Printing & Binding Co. —Seattle, Wash. 
ee & Skol—Perth Amboy, N. J. 
E. Smith—Aberdeen, S. D. 
Smith Composition Co. : “Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. M. Smith Typesetting Co.—Detroit, Mich. 
Southworth Press—Portland, Maine 
Spanish American Printing CoN. Ve. 
Jos. J. Stohwasser—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stowell Company—Federalsburg, Md. 
Wm. B. Straube Printing Co.—Los Angeles, Calif, 
G. G. Tegge & Sons, Inc.—N. Y. C. 
Horace F. Temple—West Chester, Pa. 
The Thirteen Towns—Foston, Minn. 
The Times & News—Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Times Publishing Co.—Webster, Mass. 
Topeka Typeshop—Topeka, Kan. 
The Tribune Press—Tipton, Ind. 
Union Ptg., Bind. & Stat. Co.—Bellingham, Wash. 
Unionist Gazette Asso. Inc. —Somerville, N. }. 
United Lutheran Pub. House—P hiladelphia, Pa. 
Up-to-Date Printing Company—N. Y. 
Van Hoffman Press—St. Louis, Mo. 
Vendex Company—Garwood, N. J. 
George Vesper—Newport, Ky. 
Vickerman Printing Service--White Plains, N. Y. 
Voelcker Brothers, Inc.—N. Y. C. 
Wallace Printing Co.—Wallace, Idaho 
Walther Printing House—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington Monotype Comp. Co.—W: ashington, D:¢. 
Waterbury Repub. & Amer.—Waterbury, Conn. 
The Weant Press—Baltimore, Md. 
F. W. Weaver & Company—Union City, N. J. 
Weber Composition Co.—Fernwood, Pa. 
Western Linotype Company—Chicago, III. 
West Schuylerkill Herald—Tower City, a 
The Westporter Herald—Westport, Con 
Wetzel Demo. Pub. Co.—N. Martheeville, W. Va 
The Whitehall Times—Whitehall, Wis. 
Willard Press—Boonville, a 
Williamsport Ptg. & Bind. Co. —Williamsport, Pa. 
Oscar F. Wilson—Rockford, Ill. 
Wolfer Printing Co.—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Womans Benefit Asso.—Port Huron, Mich. 
Cecil H. ate a = Mass. 
Wyckoff News—Wyckoff, 
Ziegler Printing Co., Inc. hin Pa. 


Order through your dealer or direct from us 
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} 73 BEEKMAN ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ood fighting at Less 
Than ne Lost of Soap-~ 


PRINTERS are cleanly folks. It’s 
a clean business, but blacklead, 
printer's ink and other accessory 
dirt producers make soap and 
towels an ever present necessity. 


What printing plant is there with- 
out plenty of soap? Figure it out 
and seehowmuchit costsfora year. 


And then let us show you how 
good lighting,certainly as essential 
as soap, costs less than soap. 


With better lighting, you may use 
more soap, and then, again, you 
may not. In any event, you'll be 
the big gainer in more produc- 
tion, less spoilage, less fatigue 
and a better run of work all year 
around. 


We have some special informa- 
tion on better lighting for print- 
ing plants, which our nearest office 
will gladly send you. 


Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co. 


120-128 So. a St., Chicago 
New York: San Francisco: 
247 W. 17th St. 448 Bryant St. 


Manufactured in Canada by Benjamin Electric 
Mfg. Co. of Canada,Ltd., Toronto,Ontario 


Pa. 
id, Ohio 


CCRCURGaccRcaaeceaccacace: 





Glassteel Diffuser 
A porcelain enameled steel dome 
reflector and diffusing glass enclosing 
globe. A portion of the light reaches 
the ceiling. Eliminates harsh contrasts 
and spreads a high degree of illumina- 
tion, well diffused, over large areas. 
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Vandercook 
{Rigid-Bed} 
Composing 
Room 
Cylinder 
An underfeed 


press—15to & 


20 proofs per 
minute 


examine your proofs 


with a far more critical eye than the 
finished print itself with all its careful 
makeready on fine paper. The impres- 
sions you are making on the customer, 
therefore, depend much upon the proofs 
you submit. You are either building a 
reputation for carelessness or carefulness, 
as a printer of good or poor quality, re- 
gardless of the good work in the finished 


No. 1 Vandercook presswork. 
{Rigid-Bed} Proof Press 


Accuracy and Strength Vandercook Rigid-Bed Proof Presses make 


ata very low price 


possible good proofs without expert manip- 
ulation. They bring out imperfections in 
plates and type, thereby protecting press room 
from losses in makeready time. The most 
successful publishers and printers all over the 
world are using them for these reasons. 


Send for Particulars in Detail 


‘\VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
1716-22 West Austin Avenue CHICAGO 
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Lower Printing Costs 


—absolutely!-with 
Ideal Typograph Rollers 


Could the rollers on your presses stand the rigid “light 
test” for precision? Every Ideal Roller is given this 
severe test as final insurance against low spots. Ideals 
always come to you absolutely true and even, and 
remain so. Once properly set in the presses, resetting 
is unnecessary. Ideal Typograph Rollers won't 
shrink, swell or melt under any conditions of service — 
on any press, at any speed. With proper care, won't 
crack from inks or pigments —unaffected by cleaning 
tiuids. Blacks, blues, purples wash off quickly, permit- 
ting immediate use of yellows or white with no trace 
of darker colors. They need no aging or any special 
treatment or atten- 


f he tion to page ot 


Con. 





P. Curran Printing Co, 


St. Louis 
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"omen Wiborg Co., October 27, 1926, 
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terioration when 
not in use. 





PRODUCTS 


N 





Con. pou very truly, 
Ideal Typograph Rollers Post 


urran Printing Company 
Made by a patented process of 


; hf 
Per 
vulcanized vegetable oils an 


varnishes similar to those used in Y 

hater oo inks. Aiecane rollers ourself Fully on 
ground true. Guaranteed not to 
melt; shrink or swell. For use as 


scraaduriemvier | Tqeal Roller Advantages 


rubber type. 






Ideal Process Rollers 


Designed to permit printers to 
resurface or recondition their 


From every standpoint of quality production, 
speed, economy, time-saving and other ad- 














own rollers. For use in all posi- vantages, Ideal Rollers are giving the utmost 
Se a oe eee. © oe satisfaction in_the plants of thousands of 
tice, particularly for large estab- printers. Our Free Book, ‘The Story of ideal 
lishments, and in shops where a Rollers,” will give you all the interesting 
conetens SEO OE goodrollers is facts. The testimonial above is typical of 
‘ hundreds in our files. Why not profit by this 
Graphic Rollers amazing improvement over the old types of 
Molded: trom eelatinaus:con- rollers? A request for further information 
position principally for use as obligates you in no way whatever. 





form rollers. May also be used as 
ductors and distributors. Can be 
used at any desired speedof press. 
Guaranteed not to melt. 


Ideal Lithographic Rollers 


Made of vulcanized vegetable 
oils and varnishes. For all posi- 
tions—water or ink—on any offset 
or lithograph press, printing on 
paper or tin. Made with either 
smooth or grainedsurface,ground 
true. Need no breaking-in or 
scraping. 




























ollers 
IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sole Selling Agents 
Plant No. 2 


be gag THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 22nd St. and 39th Ave. 


and Plant No. 1 
2512 W. 24th Street NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Long Island City 


Chicago, IIl. Branches in All Principal Cities New York 
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NE sure way to close a sale is to show your 

prospect something better, something different, 
something especially suited to his needs. Nothing 
else can so hearten your salesmen, nothing else so 
surely turn cold prospects into warm friends. 


With the Goes Holiday Line you can turn cold 
prospects into warm friends. A Goes Holiday Line 
GREETING CARDS Portfolio plus a few well chosen sales points will close 
HOLIDAY LETTERHEADS many an order—make many friends. 
HOLIDAY BLOTTERS ee. It is a beautiful line—one that will attract immediate 
attention. It includes Holiday Letterheads—Greeting 
Cards—Holiday Blotters — each subject produced by 
the incomparable Goes Direct Process of Offset 
Lithography. The samples are arranged in an attrac- 
tive, convenient Portfolio, size 11 by 14 inches. With 
each Portfolio is sent a group of 28 pertinent sales 
and greeting letter suggestions. 

Write for this splendid piece of sales equip- 

ment today. It will cost you 5oc plus postage 

but it will be worth far more than that 

amount to you. It will produce orders for you. 


Ae oar San Send, too, for the Goes Calendar Pad Catalog show- 
f5 @ er ing our 90 styles of Calendar Pads. Free on request. 


4 Cold Prospect or Warm Friend? | 


Gs NG i Prenat tn <A 
OES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


2° ‘WEST 6lst STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
+°@ ot Ets see o TPS Re ty ets e* te iy iy) - ay ty ’ (3561) 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


. 4 . Chandler & Price P ~~ 
Printing | 


Auto Clamp Power Cutters 





e Colt’s Armory Presses 

Machineryand | ===c= 

y Boston Wire Stitchers 

Boston Staple Binders 
Challenge Machinery Co. 


@ 
upplies <= 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 


Diamond Power Cutters 
= Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Wood and Steel Equipment 
Kelly Automatic Presses 
F. P. Rosback Co. Products 


American Type F ounders H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 


Type, Borders and Ornaments 


Company Metal Leads and Slugs 


Brass Rule and Metal Furniture 


Boston, Mass. _— Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Denver, Colo. Potter and Poco Proof Presses 
New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Vandercook Proof Presses 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. ° 
Richmond, Va. Cincinnati, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. Spokane, Wash. Southworth Machine Co. 
Baltimore,Md. _— Atlanta, Ga. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. Products 

Detroit, Mich. Des Moines, lowa ~, we 
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Machines, Like Men, —Are Known for the Company They Keep 


Leadership ! 


One of the impressive facts in the printing i 

industry is that leadership in printing of it 
high quality invariably goes with the use 

of the Monotype. The list of Monotype users i 

contains the names of hundreds of printers is 

who have built successfully on the enduring 

foundation of fine printing. Hu 


Eighty-five government printing plants, in all 
parts of the world, operate over one thousand 


type-casting and strip-material making. 


( The Possession of a Monotype | 
All Branches of Printing j 


*e Is Evidence of Leadership in 


‘ 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY Ms 
Philadelphia, Pa. iu 
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Composed in Monotype (Goudy) Garamont No. 248 and Garamond Bold No. 548 
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‘For th eSebentp-eighth Prar 


D-venty-seven Christmastides 


habe come and gone since first the 
name of Bingham became linked 
with fine Brinters’ Rollers. Again 
we wish you Happiness, Good 
Health, and Prosperity. 
ar 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
Printers Rollers 


CHICAGO, 636-704 Sherman Street 





For 78 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
le ention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writi is 

















What Users Say About 1927 
Model Miller HIGH-SPEED 


Kennedy & Martin, Cleveland, Ohio, 
report a 25,000 run on post card stock 
completed on the New 1927 Model 
High-Speed in 6 hours, an average of 
4,166 per hour. 


“The Miller High-Speed Press has 
put me on the map. I am now doing 
a class of work that before installing 
the machine I never thought I could 
touch.” — William A. Wilson, Orange 
Print, West Haven, Conn. 


Webb Coupon Company, Dallas, 
submit samples of form made up of 
60 perforated coupons, a run of 70,000 
impressions, which, including 34 form 
changes, was run in 26 hours, a net 
average of 2,700 impressions per hour. 


Mr. T. E. Wadley, pressman in the plant of the 
Commerce Printing Company, Bartlesville, Okla., 
states he has produced 32,000 impressions on the New 
1927 Model Miller High-Speed Press in 8 hours, 
and that better than a 4,000-an-hour speed has been 
maintained ever since the press was installed. 


“The production of our Miller High-Speed is very 
gratifying and surprising in comparison with other auto- 
matic presses of its class. Our production for the month, 
verified by Typothetae Secretary, was 3,033 impressions 
per running hour. One operator runs with ease the 
High-Speed and 10x15 Miller Feeder.”—R. D. 
Bynum, Bynum Printing Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


The following report comes from the Diamond 
Match Company, Barberton, Ohio: “The first form, 
consisting of several small advertising match folders, 
made up to full form, was placed on the 1927 Model 
High-Speed and started up without difficulty. The 
first day’s run of nine hours produced 33,000 impres- 
sions, which included loading the feeder twenty-eight 
times and filling the fountain five times.” 


“The New 1927 Model High-Speed, with its 
guaranteed speed of 5,000 impressions per hour, is 
the greatest press I have ever seen. Its simplicity of 
operation, distribution, accessibility and speed, place 
it alone in the field of small cylinder presses.” —J. O. 
Stark, Stark-Rath Printing & Publishing Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


“During the month of May, the New 1927 Model 
Miller High-Speed Press in this shop averaged 3,545 
impressions per hour. During the month of June, the 
same press averaged 4,248 impressions per hour. Out 
of a total of 192 possible hours for the month of June, 
machine was producing during 180 hours, productive 
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time of 93.7%.” —Jackson Printing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Before I bought New 1927 Model High-Speed I 


spent considerable time looking at the different makes, 
weighing comparative values, etc. Found in the High- 
Speed accessibility to the bed more favorable, vibra- 
tion less, pick-up of sheets, register and delivery 100 
per cent in comparison, and speed greatly in excess. 
My next press will be a Miller High-Speed.” —J. O. 


Ernsburger, Pacific Press, San Francisco. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet, Samples of Work, 
and Other Interesting High-Speed Data 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 


PITTSBURGH, UV. S. A. 


ATLANTA, 203-204 Thrower Bldg. 
BOSTON, 603 Atlantic Avenue 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street 
DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street 


LOS ANGELES, 300 East 4th Street 
DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street 
ST. LOUIS, 712 Chestnut Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, 423 South 5th Street 
NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 141 N. 12th Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 613 Howard Street 


MILLER & RICHARD, TORONTO, WINNIPEG 
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“The Inland Printer” Is Known 
Where Printing Is Done 


HY is THE INLAND PRINTER the most universally quoted magazine 

among printers? Practically with every mail printers’ house-organs and 
other printers’ publications come to us containing one or two clippings from 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Lately we saw an issue of The Irish Printer in which 
THE INLAND PRINTER was quoted seven times. What is the reason? Natu- 
rally no editor would quote any publication not worth quoting. The reason 
therefore is that THE INLAND PRINTER is the best source of ideas for printers 
everywhere. We are happy to acknowledge the compliment. § We are always 
striving to improve the magazine; from month to month the follower must 
be better than its predecessor; that’s why we announce on the editorial page 
of this issue a new feature of great value. Read it and find out for yourself. 
Our typographic inserts in two colors will be another feature of great interest, 
especially to the better grade compositors. It will be nothing less than a show- 
ing of the world’s best typography —in reproductions of the best work printed 
in the United States and in foreign lands. You may get an idea of what we 
mean by looking over the inserts in our January issue. § The feature articles 
will of course be continued and will be improved wherever possible. In the 
January issue you will find a story about “The Burden on the Creative 
Printer’s Shoulders,” in which Edwin C. Hawley discusses one of the printers’ 
biggest problems. Charles H. Cochrane asks whether the “Pricecutter Has a 
Sense of Honor.” His conclusion is well worth reading. “The Great Problem 
of the Printing Industry” is the theme of Arthur Peel’s discussion. This story 

alone is worth many subscriptions to the magazine, while a dozen other 
excellent stories will add abundantly to a rich measure. 
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Complete index of the editorial contents of the December issue 
may be found on page 525 
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Chrigtmas 


Christmas! The magical, musical ring of it — 
No finer word in the world can be found! 
Molded and made for us mortals to sing of it; 
Full of the tingle that makes pulses pound! 


Christmas! The lilt and the rhythm and thrill of it! 
Dear, loving word that was made to impart 
Happiness! Friends, may you all have your fill of it, 
Feeling the throb of it deep in your heart! 





Christmas! It’s coming to wipe away care again, 
Blotting out memories tragic and drear, 

Bringing rich blessings for mankind to share again, 
Filling our hearts with the magic of cheer! 


Christmas! All nations rejoice to the thrill of it — 
Paupers and peasants, the rich and renowned. 
Spirit of love, may we bow to the will of it! 

Then we'll have Christmas the whole year around. 





James EDwArRD HUNGERFORD 
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Goe Grimes’ Christmas 


By Ropert C. SHIMMIN 


HRISTMAS Eve! Light, 

flaky snow was carpeting 

a the streets. Christmas 

shoppers hurried past the gaily 

lighted windows; the laughter of 

_ happy children carrying packages 

in fancy wrappers floated 

through the busy stores. 

It was a time of merry- 

making, preparing for 

the joyous birthday of Him who had lived and died for 
the salvation of mankind. 

Joe Grimes sat in his dimly lighted print shop. The 
old printer was not of the merry crowd. In his shop- 
worn apron, with grimy hands he thumbed the dingy, 
old-fashioned ledger. 

Christmas! Another year gone. Another year’s 
weary struggle for existence. Another year of price cut- 
ting, grinding work, little profit, bad debts, and bills. 

It seemed that nobody wanted printing any more, 
or those who wanted it had no money. And this was the 
time of merrymaking and thankfulness! Bah! What 
was Christmas to him, Joe Grimes, known as the Churl 
printer, and he hadn’t a job in the shop? 

And yet, there had been Christmas days years ago 
when things were different. The dingy outlines of the 
old shop faded out and in place of the stone stood a 
table loaded down with steaming Christmas fare. The 
two large platen presses changed to chairs; the small 
platen to a little baby chair. Seated in the chairs were 
a man, a woman, and a little child with golden, curly 
hair, whose face was wreathed in smiles. And the 
man? No heavy furrows lined his brow then, no 
drooping lines of despondency curled from his mouth — 


for Joe Grimes had only been a master printer for a . 


year or two. 

Gone! The picture faded like the shadows on the 
movie screen, for it was but a shadow of the past. The 
gray stone stood with forms of type still locked and 
the presses were three grim sentinels. 
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Joe Grimes pulled open a drawer of his roll-top desk 
and fumbled in the debris. Through the mass of old 
copy, tangled proofs, and soiled statements his inky 
fingers rambled. There was a tattered envelope and 
he drew it forth with trembling fingers. A photograph 
of a lovely young woman and a little girl, and on the 
back in time-worn handwriting, “To Daddy, from 
Lucy and Little Nell.” They had been asleep these 
many years, each in her narrow cot, side by side. 

The old printer crossed to the window and peered 
into the street. Across the way gleamed the lights from 
the window of a large bakery; standing on the snowy 
sidewalk in that blazing shaft of light were two chil- 
dren, motionless, gazing at the tempting window with 
all the good things encased in glass —derelicts of a 
great city. For several minutes 
he watched them. 

They were fascinated by 
the sight; the snow fell unno- 
ticed on their scantily clad 
forms. Finally, throwing his 
coat over his shoulders, he 
strode across the street. The 
two little children turned and 
shrank away as he approached, 
one a boy of twelve, the other 
a little girl — God, a little girl 
with golden curls. Behind the 
mass of tangled hair the spirit 
of his little Nell looked forth. 

“Hungry? ” he asked, as he came nearer. 

“ A —little, sir.” It was the boy who spoke, a 
manly, straightforward little fellow. The girl shrank 
back, afraid. 

“Go across the way into the print shop yonder, 
where the light is burning, and wait for me.” 

Mutely the children obeyed. Joe, taking a few coins 
from his pocket, went to a near-by restaurant and pur- 
chased sandwiches and hot coffee. When he returned 
to the shop he found the children standing by the 


“They had been asleep 
these many years.” 
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stove. They soon had a crackling, blazing fire. Joe 
pulled two chairs from the front counter and seated 
the children before the inviting blaze. 

They ate hungrily, and gulped down the hot coffee 
in deep, long draughts into their cold little bodies. The 
flames flickered and twirled over the logs, throwing play 
shadows on their faces. 

They told Joe their story — the old, old story. Of 
a once happy home and proud parents, their loved 
mother had been taken to another home, her last. 
Later, a new mother in that hallowed home — a step- 
mother who despised and hated the children. An auto- 
mobile accident had taken away their father, their 
only friend. Then came separation in children’s homes. 

They were allowed to see each 
other twice a month, and on their 
last meeting had planned to be 
together for a few hours this Christ- 
mas. And so the evening before they 
had stolen away from the homes for 
orphan children near the great city, 
spending the hours huddled in dark 
doorways, hand in hand, talking of 
their mother who had gone. 

“Soon they will find us,” said 
the little fellow, ‘and we will be 
taken back and perhaps punished.” 

“ But we have been happy,” 
went on the little girl; “oh, so 
happy together! ” 

From the church tower near by 
the great clock boomed the hour of 
seven. 

“Tonight is Christmas Eve,” Joe 
said quietly; “a time when every- 
body must be happy. No one will think of looking for 
you in my print shop. What do you wish for a Christ- 
mas present? ” 

The children pondered; they were not excited — 
no gewgaws or tinseled toys were their desire. 

It was the girl who answered wistfully, peering into 
the fire. 

“JT wish,” she said, slowly, “ that every little boy 
and girl on earth could be happy this Christmas.” 

“Tt’s a tall order, Nelly ”— for the old man in- 
sisted on calling her Nelly and the boy Joe — “ it’s the 
largest order I’ve had this year. My shop can’t han- 
dle it.” 

The printer filled his pipe and smoked meditatively. 
At length a smile broke clear across his furrowed face. 

First he went to his roll-top desk once more and 
dug out a few remaining business cards. He hardly 
ever used them now — it was only a waste of time. 
There were twenty-five of them left. Quickly Joe 
stepped to the stone and set up a small job and ran 
the twenty-five cards through the small platen press. 
The finished job read thus — 

Jor GRIMES 
Printer 
224 State Street — Telephone State 4814 
I Supply Your Needs 


Grimes peered into the 
street and saw — 
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On the reverse side — 

You are invited to Christmas dinner at 
Joe Grimes’ print shop at two o'clock, 
Christmas day. 

“There should have been a holly border,” said Joe, 
“but time presses. Stay here and keep the home fire 
burning. I will be back soon.” 

So many calls Joe had to make, he almost trembled 
with excitement. There was Mr. Hicks, the restaurant 
man who arranged to do the cooking and supply the 
pies and puddings. Then to the bank, which was provi- 
dentially open for the needs of Christmas shoppers; to 
the market for the turkeys and the Christmas tree, the 
candy, and the fruit. 

The children gasped with excitement as the old 
man staggered through the doorway, a Christmas tree 
obscuring his face, bags and packages hiding his body. 
It was as if a mass of merchandise were ; 
walking along under its own power —a 
veritable Santa Claus in all truth. The 
cards had been given to a . 
small mission in a poor street 
and the good lady said she 
would have twenty-five of her 
poorest children at the feast. 

What a Christmas Eve that 
was! They covered the stone 
with layers of white paper; 
they decorated the presses 
with sprigs of holly and ever- 
green. Benjamin Franklin 
smiled down on them through 
a green garland. The tree, tall 
and stately, stood before the 
type case, while the two, or 
was it three, children ran back and forth with bags of 
candy and ornaments never seen anywhere but on a 
Christmas tree. 

Far into the night they worked, and when at last 
they stopped, weary but happy, the print shop had 
been transformed into a grotto for Santa Claus. The 
night policeman, on his beat, passing along the snow- 
covered streets and attracted by the light, had stopped 
in to see what was going on, to the terror of the chil- 
dren. But the good-natured Irishman only warmed 
his hands and nibbled a Christmas cookie before pass- 
ing on his way. 

“ And now you must sleep,” Joe said, “ or tomor- 
row you will be no good.” He made them a motley bed 
of coats and aprons and towels before the stove. 

* 2 3 

— — Christmas morning came and brought to 
Joe’s print shop the thrills and anticipations that every 
Christmas morn should bring. It had stopped snowing, 
but a cold wind blew minute flakes hither and yon over 
the white streets and housetops. 

The three sleepers arose early, for many things 
must still be done. There were last minute thoughts 
on many things, boxes and chairs to borrow from 
friendly neighbors. Joe brought a little breakfast from 
a near-by restaurant; the children enjoyed their short 
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freedom immensely. While eating their simple meal it 

was Nell’s happy idea that Joe should dress as Santa 
Claus. But where to find a beard, and who would fur- 
nish the robe? A large package of cotton wool secured 
from Clark’s drug store on the corner made a decent 
sort of beard, and Mrs. Keene, who kept the Mason 
Hotel in the next street, had a dressing gown which was 
nearly red. She could not imagine old Joe Grimes as 
a Santa Claus, but she gladly lent him the robe. 

When the clock in the church tower struck the hour 
of one the children peered excitedly 
through the window for their Christ- 
mas guests. 

This was the only way that they 
could have enjoyed their Christmas; 
nothing given to them would have 
meant anything in their sad existence. 

A little crippled boy was the first to 
come, and his brown eyes opened wide 
when he saw the tree, and wider still 
when old Santa Claus stepped from be- 
hind the door and patted him on the 
shoulder. And then they came in ones 
and twos—all little children, boys 
and girls, Clean? Yes, in their thread- 
bare garments, but so wan! It seemed 
to Joe as if the spirit of childhood had 
been drawn from them as with a magnet, leaving little 
listless shells of what might have been. 

Never had a. distribution of business cards brought 
such results. Twenty-five cards were given out and 
twenty-seven customers were there. 

When the men from the restaurant brought in the 
huge trays, there was a chorus of “ ah’s ” and “ oh’s ” 
and “ gee’s,” each child using the expression he or she 
liked the best; but it was a wonderful chorus. 

Santa Claus and the boy from the restaurant and 
Nell and Joe helped to serve the hungry little ones. 
Once when old Joe was bringing some more coffee to 
a little girl he thought — but only for a moment, mind 
— that above him, peering down with happy, beaming 
smiles, he saw the faces of two others who had loved 
him and had sung with him the hymns of Christmas in 
the Noel days of the long ago. 

And, as service breeds service, the children guests, 
when their own dinner was over, insisted on helping 
Santa Claus and Nell and little Joe and the pleasant, 
robust boy from the restaurant with their dinner. 

Before the dishes were cleared away, a strange 
young man came into the store with a camera. “ From 
the Tribune,” he told Joe. “ Patrolman Rafferty gave 
us the story last night. I want a picture.” 

The decks were cleared for action, for the print shop 
furniture couldn’t very well be moved. 

Santa Claus threw a Christmas log into the stove, 
boxes of candy and bonbons were opened, apples and 
oranges rolled around. 

And they played the old games, games that the little 
children played at Christmas-time a hundred years 
ago: “London Bridge Is Falling Down,” “ Hunt the 
Slipper,” “ Oranges and Lemons,” and the children en- 






What a Christmas Eve that was! 
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joyed themselves. Little funny smiles began to come to 
strangely pinched faces and soon it seemed as if the 
angels must come to look down upon the scene of 
happy childhood’s laughter. 

When it seemed as if all the games ever invented 
had been played, old Joe took up his type stick and 
set up a Christmas card — 

Let each and every one resolve to make each 
Christmas a little happier for some one else. 
Santa CLaus. 

Three of these cards were given to the children 
with their own names actually printed on them. 
Little screams of delight rang out as the children 

got their cards. The smallest ones who 
could not read looked at the sacred 
name and smiled proudly, tucking 
them away in hidden recesses of their 
clothes to “show some one at home.” 
And thus the Christmas day ended, a 

day such as Joe had not known these 

fifteen years. When the last child 

had gone and had kissed his Christ- 
mas Santa a fond good-bye, Joe threw 
off the trappings of the day and, cast- 
ing a last log into the expiring fire, 
cleared his shop for the workday of the 
morrow. “ We must be going,” he said 
to Joe and Nell, who had become strangely quiet; 
“ tomorrow the men will be here again. There may be 
work to be done.” 

The brother and sister approached, their hands 
clasped. “ We must be going back to the homes,” they 
said. “‘ We have had such a happy time — thank you.” 

“ Going back to the homes,” Joe repeated after 
them. “ Going back to the homes? Oh, no; you are 
going with me; only a room or two; not much of a 

home, but we will have a real home soon.” He folded 
the two children in his arms, his Joe and his Nell. 

— —-— Mistress Fortune smiled on the print shop 
of Grimes in the months that followed. On the day 
after the memorable feast in Santa’s grotto the Tribune 
came out with a feature story and 
a photograph of the merry little 
crowd, with the caption, “ Printer 
Turns Santa Claus.” People came 
to meet the man who had remem- 
bered the Great Birthday in such a 
way. The wheel of industry began 
to revolve a little faster, mallets 
rang merrily locking forms, and the 
“whirr” and click-clack of the 
presses were continuous. = 

There is a little home on the “We must be going back 
suburban car line in the city where 
Joe Grimes lives and in the wintry evenings a huge fire 
burns in the cheery, open fireplace. When the cold 
blasts and icy sleet lash the city streets, Joe Grimes, 
little Joe, and Nell gather together and talk sometimes 
of the days that were, but often, very much oftener, 
of the days that are to come, with other Christmases 
for little children to enjoy. 
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Local Booster Equipment “Chat Sells Printing 


Sy FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


NSHERE’S no doubt but what a 

strong appeal to the local 

booster spirit, which is such a 

; prominent feature of so many 

communities, offers a splendid 

opportunity to the average 

) printer for selling more print- 

ing. And the better the print- 

er’s local booster equipment 

the easier it is for him to make 

sales. Included in the printer’s local booster equipment 

can be such things as the following: Cuts approved by 

the local chamber of commerce which carry the town’s 

slogan and which can be used by local firms and indi- 

viduals on their stationery; ready-printed letterheads 

carrying local scenes in tint or color which can be 

printed up to order with the customers’ names and ad- 

dresses; outline maps made up into cuts which show 

the leading automobile roads into the city and which 

can be printed on backs of letterheads used by local 

automotive concerns and various concerns which cater 

to the trade that comes to the city from neighboring 

towns; fresh statistics in neatly typed form showing 

the per capita wealth of the community, number of 

manufacturing enterprises, number of retail stores, and 

so on and so forth. These statistics can be incorporated 

into booklets issued by customers or can be used by the 

printer in soliciting work. When the statistics are used 

for the latter purpose the printer can quote from them 

and use the figures to show how prosperous the com- 

munity is and what a good chance it offers enterprising 
business concerns for securing more business. 

A good stock of attractive photographs of interest- 
ing and beautiful places in and around the city which 
can be made up into cuts for customers for use on their 
stationery or in their direct-mail advertising matter or 
in any other way they see fit also are valuable aids. 
These photographs need be nothing more than snap- 
shots taken by the printer himself with his own camera. 
The mere fact of having such a collection of photo- 
graphs for the use of customers will be a very distinct 
asset to the printer and, of course, if a customer likes 
some particular scene but feels that the picture itself 
isn’t as good as it might be, then the printer can have 
a professional photographer take the same view. 

Now, then, suppose that the printer has this local 
equipment and any other local material of the sort 
that customers might want to use when boosting the 
home town, just how can the printer cash in on this 
equipment in getting more business? 

Armed with a list of this equipment the printer can 
go to some concern whose business he wishes to secure 
and say something like this to the concern’s buyer: 

“ The more this city grows the more you will pros- 
per. The prosperity of your business, in fact, is all 
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bound up in the prosperity of this city. If this city 
prospers, you will prosper; but if the city lags behind, 
then it is quite likely that your business, too, will lag. 

“ Consequently it is well worth your while to do 
everything you possibly can to increase the prosperity 
of this town and of the whole territory in which we are 
located. You will want to do this not only because it is 
good business for you to do so but also as a matter of 
local pride. You love your home town just as so many 
others of us do, and you want to see the town make 
something of itself because you do love it. But what is 
the best way for you to do your bit toward making 
the town prosperous? Of course, you want to help 
things along in a way which will meet with public ap- 
proval and which will get attention from the local pub- 
lic. You want folks to know that you are doing your 
bit toward boosting the city because when they know 
what you are doing they feel more friendly toward you 
and feel that much more like patronizing you. 

“One of the very best possible ways for you to do 
your bit in boosting your home town is by incorporat- 
ing some booster stuff in all of the printed matter you 
get out. For instance on your stationery use some sort 
of booster stuff which will impress the readers of the 
stuff with the fact that this is a live-wire town. You 
can do this by using a cut which incorporates in it the 
booster slogan authorized by the local chamber of com- 
merce. Or on the catalogues and printed matter you 
get out you can use some statistics telling about the 
progress that the town is making. And so on. 

“T don’t have to impress on you the value of doing 
all this — you can see the value to you and your busi- 
ness readily enough. And since this is the case the prin- 
cipal thing in which you will be interested is in getting 
the right sort of booster stuff on your printed matter. 
You naturally want to get such booster stuff with the 
least possible effort on your part. 

“That’s where I come in. My print shop is special- 
izing on local booster stuff. We have gathered together 
a splendid amount of local booster equipment and this 
equipment is ready and free for your use at any time. 
Let me tell you about some of the booster equipment 
we have all ready for you.” 

Then the printer can present to the customer some 
samples of his booster equipment and can explain just 
how the booster stuff is to be used. And while doing this 
it will be advantageous to the printer to stress the fact 
that all of the cuts he is offering for use will actually 
dress up and beautify the customer’s printed matter. 

This line of talk would assure the printer of a very 
cordial reception because no business man could afford 
to unceremoniously turn down any one who is such an 
enthusiastic home-town booster and who has done so 
much work in securing a lot of worth-while booster 
equipment. Also, this sort of thing would be sure to get 
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the deep interest of the average live-wire prospect be- 
cause the average man would realize the great impor- 
tance of all this to himself and to the town. 

And, as the result of all this, the printer could, un- 
doubtedly, secure a worth-while amount of business 
from many prospects, where, otherwise, he might just 
about talk his head off without getting anywhere. 

But, suppose that this line of talk didn’t get any 
business from the customer. In such a case the printer 
could make out a list of local concerns which were using 
local booster stuff on their printed matter — this list 
having been prepared by the printer in advance of his 
call — and he could show this list to the prospect and 
say something like this: 
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“ This is an incomplete list of some of the leading 
business houses of this city that are using local booster 
stuff on their printed matter in some form or other. All 
of these concerns find that it is the best sort of business 
to do this. And a great many of these people are using 
the local booster stuff we have provided in accordance 
with the ideas of the local chamber of commerce. By 
boosting our home town in this way, these firms are 
working for you! But you aren’t cashing in on this 
booster stuff as much as if you were using booster ma- 
terial on your own printed matter. So why not start 
doing so now!” 

Which would, of course, line up a lot of hesitating 
customers and make the printer profit accordingly. 


iar 


Reciprocity Versus Service 


By Sam Scuiotr HAver 


OM sat at his desk with a de- 
R jected look written over his 
face. He was buyer of printing 

- for Kramm & Morse, large 
furniture retailers. All morn- 

¢ ing he had done nothing but 
) talk to salesmen. And he 
wasn’t through talking yet, for 
he now saw another coming 
up the stairs toward the office. 

“ Morning, Tom,” said the salesman. 

“ Hello, Alec.” 

“ How are you this fine morning? ” 

“ Disgusted! ” answered Tom, and the expression 
on his face did not belie his words. 

“ Come, now, brace up, old man.” 

Tom leaned forward and lowered his voice confi- 
dentially. “ You know, Alec, I sit here all day and talk 
to you fellows and encourage you to come back and to 
expect printing from me. I preach reciprocity because 
it is the policy of the house and we hope you will buy 
your furniture here. I say I have no printing today and 
there is a job in my basket and I am lying to you be- 
cause that job is meant for some one else — some one 
who promises to buy furniture or is already on the 
books and is slow pay. I shall never have enough print- 
ing to go around simply because there are too many 
of you fellows in business. It is unsatisfactory to me 
and unfair to you. If I had the say, Alec, I’d give it all 
to you — there’s no one I’d sooner give it to, either. 
By the way, I’ve never given you a single job, have I? ” 

“No. I’ve an account here myself, too, but I don’t 
tell you about it every time I call. This reciprocity 
stuff may be all right sometimes, but sometimes it is 
the bunk, too. If I can’t sell my merchandise through 
merit and price and service I don’t want you to buy it. 
Anyway, your problem can be worked out some way; 
at least I think so.” 


“Let’s go down to the storeroom where we can 
talk. I want to get your ideas on this matter. 

“What I really want is more money. I want to 
work harder and shoulder responsibilities and all that, 
you know; but I don’t even get verbal credit for extra 
time I put in here, and instead of assuming responsibili- 
ties the few I have are being taken away from me. Just 
this morning the credit department came to me and 
told me to favor so and so with some printing. This 
honorable person is delinquent and I was requested, in 
a kindly tone of voice, to anticipate my printing require- 
ments so that they might get a set-off on his account.” 

When they reached the stationery room Alec was 
shocked at the scene that greeted his eyes. The room 
was a damp place with supplies and printed forms, 
without labels, carelessly piled on shelves or lying un- 
packed on the floor as thrown in by the delivery boy. 

“ Gee whiz,” exclaimed Alec. “ What you need is a 
decent storeroom, Tom. My, you must have a tremen- 
dous waste here. Have you any idea how much stock 
you have on hand? Can you find it when you want it? 
Do you know when to order more? Where did you 
order it last? Do you know when to order again?” 

Tom was appalled with this barrage of questions. 

“T’ll admit it is deplorable. You see, they all have 
access to this room and they scatter everything about. 
If they don’t find what they are looking for, which 
quite often is the case, even though there is plenty hid- 
den somewhere, they hurry to the nearest telephone and 
order more by rush delivery. Many times they misjudge 
and we have on hand more than we can use in years.” 

“ Don’t they ever think of a fire, or a change in the 
printed form, or reduction in the cost of printing? Isn’t 
there a corner in this building that is little used? ” 

They came to a corner that was heaped up with 
empty boxes and packing cases. 

“ Here is just the place. This stuff has no business 
here anyway,” said Alec, kicking a heap of waste paper. 
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“It is nothing but a fire hazard. You can partition this 
corner off into a little room that is dry and dark and it 
will be proof against dust and mice as well as fools. 
A room 10 by 12 feet should conveniently hold all your 
supplies, don’t you think? ” 

“ Easily. But hold on a minute. You know the chief 
would have a fit.” 

“ Forget it. It will save him money. I’ll bet that’s 
what he’s interested in. All you lack, Tom, is enough 
nerve to sell him the idea. Now you can build shelves 
twelve inches deep and twelve inches high around the 
four walls from floor to ceiling, allowing space, of 
course, for the door. Compartments of convenient size 
can be made by partitioning the shelves every three 
feet. Ordinary 1 by 12 inch boards dressed on one side 
are suitable for shelving and this same material cut in 
twelve-inch lengths will make the upright partitions. In 
the center of this room also, from floor to ceiling, you 
can build shelves three feet deep, allowing a passage- 
way at one end. These also can be twelve inches from 
shelf to shelf and partitioned every three feet. This is 
just where you can store large forms like those distribu- 
tion sheets I saw over there.” 

“ By gosh, Alec, you’d think you were working for 
Kramm & Morse instead of a printing house.” 

“You would, wouldn’t you? ” Alec laughed. “ But 
that is my idea of service, Tom. I'll go further. I’ll help 
you sell the chief.” 

“No, you won’t. I’ll do it myself.” 

And so it came about that Tom told the chief his 
story. Needless to say, the floor space for his stationery 
storeroom was allotted him and he was given full and 
complete charge of buying printing, reciprocity or not. 

Alec brought in his plans the next day and, when 
the carpenter appeared, took an active part in super- 
vising the construction of the room. When it was com- 
pleted he helped move in the supplies and shelve them 
conveniently. In so doing he discovered that some forms 
were nearly all gone. Straightway Tom gave him the 
order to print more. 

“You know, Tom, I am going to print you some 
inventory cards, gratis, of course, so that you can keep 
track of your stock. I will fill them out for you when 
I print a job and deliver them with the order, keeping 
a duplicate card for myself. This card will show the 
date, items, form number, quantity, price, and from 
whom ordered. You should never order more than a 
six months’ supply. With the aid of this card I can 
remind you when your stock is getting low. I will help 
you with any changes you may wish to make in the 
form. I will give each form a number, do your printing 
up in neat packages that will shelve properly, and put 
a label on the end of each package showing form num- 
ber, quantity, and the name of the form. I won’t use 
my name for it either. I’ll give it the name you use.in 
the office so no one can mistake it even if they don’t 
go by the form number, Remember, Tom, this is all in 
line with my idea of service.” 

“Yes, and I am thankful for it. You’ve helped me 
a lot. I noticed on this inventory card you were going 
to put on the information ‘From whom ordered.’ I 
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don’t believe that is necessary. Let’s use, say, a light 
blue card, and I’ll know I ordered it from you.” 

“What do you mean? ” 

“T mean from now on you get all the printing, 
credit department or no credit department.” 

“Ts that so? Fine! Say, Tom, if I could land about 
half a dozen accounts like yours the wife and kiddies 
wouldn’t have to worry about bread and butter any 
longer. But tell me just why you are doing this? ” 

“Well, I believe you deserve it for two reasons, 
First, for your unselfish service, and second, because 
of your dogged persistency. I think the latter is the 
most important. You certainly are a sticker. Ever since 
I’ve known you you have been with this one firm. Some 
of the boys have changed as high as six times since they 
first called on me, and they aren’t any better off, maybe 
worse. I want to tell you a story that brings out my 
point perhaps better than I can explain it. Once, some 
hunters after big game took a dog of whom they had 
fond expectations into the mountains with them. The 
first night a bear passed near the camp. In the morning 
the dog was unleashed and he tore away on the bear’s 
trail. He followed Mr. Bruin over burned-off tracts, 
through briers and brambles, and down to the water 
where he had evidently gone to slake his thirst. But 
there he encountered another scent; that of the fleet- 
footed deer. Ah, this was prize game! So he forsook the 
bear’s trail and took up the new scent which carried 
him farther away from camp, over more hills, and into 
more meadows. And then he ran afoul of still another 
scent; that of the wily fox. He must capture this fel- 
low, so away he went on the fox’s trail. When he did not 
return the hunters grew apprehensive and started to 
search for him. After a long tramp they came upon him 
lying very nearly exhausted but barking up into a tree. 
What do you suppose he had up in that tree? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ A squirrel.” 

A month or so passed, and Tom’s stationery room 
resembled an apothecary’s shop with its uniform pack- 
ages, labeled with artistic gay-colored stickers, neatly 
arranged on the shelves. The room was kept meticu- 
lously clean, not even a rubber band on the floor. 

“Tom! ” shouted the chief, one morning. 

“ Now what,” thought Tom. 

He hurried back to the chief’s desk. 

“Tom I haven’t much time — taking train for New 
York. I went through your stationery room yesterday 
and I want to compliment you. That was a good idea.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Kramm. I believe we can save 
a lot of money there now.” He balanced himself on one 
foot, then the other. 

“ Hope you have a good trip,” he added, not know- 
ing what else to say. 

He turned to go while the chief rummaged nerv- 
ously through the papers on his desk. 

“ Just a minute, Tom. What I wanted to say was 
— now what did I do with that darn ticket? — what I 
wanted to say was I’ve considered giving you a little 
more money, so starting with this month you shall 
have a raise of fifty dollars a month.” 
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Standardize or Ghange House-Organ Makeup? 


By JEROME B. Gray 


BHAT there are two sides to 

R every question was ably dem- 

onstrated recently by an in- 

vestigation I undertook to 

determine whether a house- 

organ should change its typo- 

i) graphic style and cover design 

y with each issue or whether it 

should preserve a standard 

format throughout at all 

times. As I anticipated in an investigation requiring the 

opinions of several individuals — particularly when 

that investigation encompassed a question little short 

of moot — the thoughts expressed were more sugges- 

tive of controversy than they were helpful in forming 

positive decisions one way or the other. I was soon to 

suspect that any definite conclusions I might arrive at 

would, like the individual opinions given me, constitute 

in turn my own opinion. My access to many opinions, 

however, gave me an advantage over those who were 

asked merely to express their own. Hence, an article 

that might well have been the thoughts of one mind 

by this symposium enjoys an authority it would not 
otherwise possess. 

From the physical or, in the broadest sense of the 
word, the typographical standpoint, house-organs ac- 
cept what I shall call a triangular classification: (1) 
those which remain constant in their format, typog- 
raphy, design, and physical properties, such as paper, 
color combinations, and size; (2) those which remain 
constant in their format, typography, and design, but 
which, for the sake of occasional variety, often change 
their physical properties; (3) those which change reg- 
ularly everything except size. 

Obviously, the first of this classification is the most 
economic of the three because it entails no additional 
expense after the first issue other than that for edi- 
torials and printing. Economy, then, is its chief asset 
and those who, of necessity, must be cautious of expense 
are quick to adopt it. 

The second angle of the triangular classification is 
virtually as economic as the first because the only 
changes are in the physical properties. This classifica- 
tion runs the first a close race, even surpassing it in 
the external field, where its real popularity lies. Its 
asset is more than economic: It provides the publisher 
with a method of obtaining regular variety without loss 
_ of continuity. 

The third angle of the classification represents what 
might well be defined as the aristocracy of the house- 
organ field; and, like the aristocracy of the social 
world, it represents the minority. To begin with, regu- 
lar changes are by no means economic; to end with, 
they are difficult to handle and still preserve continuity, 
that admitted essential in the publication of house- 
organs. While it is necessary for us to know the various 
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types of house-organs that complete our classification, 
it is not enough merely to say that one represents econ- 
omy, another variety and economy, and a third aristoc- 
racy and expense. We must determine other relative 
values to conclude which to use and why. 

Edmond A. Townley, alias A. Booster, editor of 
The Ambassador and Publicity Digest for Niagara 


. Paper Mills; Vision for Biddle-Paret Press, Philadel- 


phia; The National Message for the National Casket 
Company, New York city; The Eaglet for Eaton & Get- 
tinger, printers, New York city; The Loop for the 
Kaynee Company, Cleveland; The Toweler for Na- 
tional Paper Products Company; The Value Mark for 
M. & F. Schlosser, New York city, helps us towards a 
decision. Says Mr. Townley: “ My experience has con- 
vinced me that a change of cover and format each 
month is not advisable. In the first place, changes cost 
money and new covers mean art work and plates. Also, 
to change the design monthly sacrifices a continuity of 
effect — the important thing in a house-organ. 

“Tf variety can be obtained without losing the ad- 
vantage of immediate recognition and without adding 
to cost, well and good. I try to do this with all the 
house-organs I edit, in a very definite way. We hold the 
same cover design year after year. It becomes stand- 
ardized; but from month to month the cover stock 
and color of inks used are changed.” 

Editor Townley, then, is a disciple of angle two 
of the triangular classification. His reasons: Economy 
and the ability to attain variety and yet preserve im- 
mediate recognition. 

J. B. Mackenzie, Fox & Mackenzie, Philadelphia, 
has much to do with For Instance, the house-organ of 
Dill & Collins. Though he is not so definite a disciple 
of standardization (For Instance appears regularly 
with a new cover illustration) his thoughts on this sub- 
ject are profound: “If the house-organ is the main 
point of contact between the advertiser and his cus- 
tomers, I see a definite advantage in sufficient uni- 
formity so that each issue seems a part of the sup- 
posedly vast army which is out battling for business. 
This on much the same theory that I believe it wise 
for a firm to standardize on its general color scheme in 
its packages, that I believe it wise to repeat the trade- 
mark as much as possible, that I think it good judg- 
ment to have a somewhat standard type of layout in 
publication advertising, because for one person who 
reads a house-organ carefully there are doubtless a 
great many who catch a glimpse of it on another man’s 
desk, and there is some value in that chance recogni- 
tion. In straining for variety one is so likely to fall into 
the pitfall of becoming a faddist. 

“ Another reason for sticking to a fairly standard 
format is this: A house-organ can be excellent in two 
particulars — on the basis of surface appearance and 
on the basis of its copy. 
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“On the other hand, there are publishers of house- 
organs of perhaps the style type where changing vogue 
may shift in one season from conservatism to extreme 
futurism and it may be highly desirable for the house- 
organ to reflect that same change.” 

Contrast these opinions with this, by L. H. Jamie- 
son, editor of The Upsonizer, published by the Upson 
Company, Lockport, New York: “Our experience 
points definitely to the fact that a change of cover for 
each issue of our house-organ is absolutely imperative 
if we are to receive the maximum of reader interest. 
We might even go farther than that and say that it is 
almost essential that we change the entire character of 
the cover — that is to say, run a serious cover with one 
issue and a cartoon cover with the next; use zinc etch- 
ings for one cover and duotone or halftone treatment 
for the next. As a matter of fact, we consider the cover 
one of the most important items in the house-organ — 
from the point of view of getting dealer interest.” 

S. Roland Hall, author, teacher, editor, and adver- 
tising specialist, gives me a leaf from his notebook of 
experience about Alpha Aids, the Alpha Cement Com- 
pany house-organ he has edited for nine years: “ There 
is good argument, in the case of some house-organs, for 
changing the cover and other features. With Alpha Aids 
we have varied the cover treatment from time to time, 
but for five or six years have been fairly consistent 
with the style of the inside pages. In this case, how- 
ever, there are different illustrative features that we 
want to bring out on the cover, and I feel that too 
much standardization would deprive us of a certain 
opportunity to be newsy.” 

“Tt seems to me,” says Stephen W. Meader, co- 
editor with H. A. Bell of Perspective for the Holmes 
Press, Philadelphia, “that after a good typographic 
layout is established —one which has individuality 
and attractiveness — it pays to stick to it. Such indi- 
viduality as the publication may possess is bound up 
both in its appearance and in its copy style. To change 
either one very much may destroy the distinct person- 
ality which the house-organ has in the mind of the 
reader. Though we keep the size and format of Perspec- 
tive uniform, we do change the cover with each issue.” 

The opinions of Co-Editor Meader are virtually the 
opinion of Editor C. M. Jickling, The Three Circles, 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Detroit. Says Mr. Jickling: “We 
change our cover design every issue, but keep the same 
format. However, the format is constantly refined.” 

Robert F. Wood, editor of The Autocar Messenger, 
advertising manager of the Autocar Company, adds 
pertinent thoughts: “It seems to me that the format, 
including the page size and basic typography, should 
be carefully planned and, once decided upon, should be 
adhered to consistently. In conceiving the format, how- 
ever, it is desirable to establish a minimum number of 
inflexible rules which will permit flexibility in the 
planning of individual issues. For example: It seems to 
me that it is better to use freedom and variety of illus- 
tration and design on a front cover instead of fixed 
ones which, in spite of minor changes, remain prac- 
tically the same in appearance issue after issue. 
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“ What I have said, I believe, would apply to any 
house-organ intended to promote the sale of a definite 
manufactured commodity. In the case of the house- 
organ of a printing or engraving house, however, fre- 
quent change in style and format might be highly 
desirable in order to convey an impression of the ver- 
satility and resourcefulness of the establishment.” 

Herbert C. May, Houston, Texas, is editor of 
May-Bs, his company’s house-organ. May-Bs began as 
a standard publication with little variation in typog- 
raphy or format. Suddenly it blossomed forth in a 
variety of sizes, forms and names. It became the 
May-Bs Daily, the May-Bs Weekly, the May-Bs 
Junior, and the May-Bs Big Boy. It became a folder, 
a booklet, a blotter, and a newspaper advertisement. 

“One has a right,” says Mr. May, “ to wonder why 
this heterogeneous group of sizes. I have several rea- 
sons, one of which is prompted by the desire to gain 
novelty. You will note, too, that each variation of size 
carries a special message, a single shot, you might say. 
The manifold forms and sizes really constitute, there- 
fore, supplements to the standard 5% by 7%4 May-Bs 
in booklet form, and I endeavor to fit the medium to 
the message in these variations. 

“In the regular issues, I make very little change in 
either cover or typography, believing that a plain, sim- 
ple, easily read style and layout carry more weight than 
any of the ‘ beautiful but dumb’ art covers found on 
so many printers’ house-organs—house-organs painted 
and frilled on the outside, but weak, characterless rot, 
filled with flamboyant claims on the inside.” 

In arriving at definite conclusions from the opinions 
expressed — and I believe we may consider these opin- 
ions representative of the entire house-organ field — 
one thing, at the start, is evident: Standardization 
along some line seems essential to the preservation of 
continuity and reader-recognition. 

Next, the majority of those whose opinions were 
sought gave their decided preference in favor of a reg- 
ular cover change. Where this was not advocated, the 
reason advanced was economic. 

Presumably, then, the ideal house-organ, the one 
worth following as a model, is that which is standard 
in some respects and changing in others. While reader- 
recognition is admittedly essential, reader-interest is 
equally significant. The first can be obtained by stand- 
ardization; the second by refreshing changes. We thus 
arrive at a pleasant nucleus around which to build. 

Finally, actually, each house-organ presents a prob- 
lem essentially its own. This must be solved by the pub- 
lisher either on the basis of past experiences or on the 
slower basis of experimentation. As Mr. Hall told me: 
“ After all, each advertiser’s house-organ is a study in 
itself. The thing that may seem best to me in publish- 
ing a little chatty booklet of business talks might not 
seem quite right to the publishers of the Dupont Maga- 
zine.” And again, as Mr. Mackenzie so ably put it: 
“ Whether a house-organ should maintain a standard 
format or should change, it is like asking whether 
a person should wear woolen or silk underwear. It de- 
pends on the locale.” 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Is a Mare a Horse? 


From Dunellen, New Jersey: “A controversy has arisen, 
and the parties concerned agree to accept your decision as 
final. ‘A’ contends that a mare is a horse, a female horse, while 
‘B’ maintains that a mare is not a horse but belongs to the 
horse family. It is also the latter’s contention that only a stal- 
lion is a horse.” 

In “ bull ” and “ cow ” we have distinct names for the male 
and the female of the bovine species. So with “man” and 
“woman ” of the human species. The female tiger is a tigress. 
In distinguishing cats by sex the best we can do is to be dig- 
nified and say “a male cat ” or “a female cat,” or be free and 
easy and speak of a “tom” or a “tabby.” The mare is the 
female of the equine species, and in ordinary common sense 
she is a horse. “ Horsy ” people differentiate, speaking of the 
male as a stallion or a gelding, but in everyday talk off the 
racetracks and the sporting page we speak, quite properly of 
any member of the species, male or female, as “a horse.” You 
may argue over it as long as you have time and energy to spare 
to such unproductive purposes; but the fact is as stated above. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary 


From Secretary Chapman, of the Oxford University Press, 
comes this letter, which also seems to belong to the depart- 
ment rather than to me personally and exclusively: “On a 
flying visit to New York I have read with great interest your 
article in THE INLAND PRINTER on our C. O. D. I am not a 
lexicographer, and must not attempt to deal with your argu- 
ment. But your incidental comments are most helpful. 

“ You will be interested to know that we hope to finish the 
great dictionary early next year (I use great as Johnson used 
it to distinguish the main work from the abridgment), with 
the twentieth and concluding half-volume; that we have in 
preparation a new (reset) edition of the C. O. D., which will, 
I hope, do justice to the radio and other modern developments. 
Probably you know that we have already produced an Ameri- 
can edition of the ‘ Pocket’ dictionary (P. O. D.). This con- 
tains a great deal of American vocabulary and idiom, and the 
spelling is of course American. We are working on an American 
edition of the C. O. D. This will have to wait for incorpora- 
tion of the new features of the revised English edition; and I 
hope that the American edition when it appears will be thought 
to give an adequate account, within its limits, of standard 
American usage. The editor of the American C. O. D. and 
P. O. D., Mr. Van Santvoord, is an American (educated at 
Yale and Oxford). 

“Your help is much appreciated, and any suggestion will 
be very welcome.” 

If all this is as interesting to readers of the department as 
it is to me, they will find it almost thrilling. The making of a 
dictionary is a magnificent enterprise. 


Apostrophe and Hyphen 

Another letter from our Mt. Morris friend: “I have just 
read your comments on the question of the correct form for 
‘Mothers’ Day.’ I think your reply is quite reasonable, since 
you recognize as correct the forms ‘ Mother’s Day’ and also 
‘ Mothers’ Day.’ Miss Jarvis, founder of this day, invariably 
uses the form ‘ Mother’s Day.’ The letterheads of her associa- 
tion also use this form. For that reason I feel that the form 
‘Mother’s Day’ is preferable and should be used. If the 
founder of the day has a right to write it that way, why not 
follow her style, even though the other form is allowable? 

“ The Ben-Hur Insurance Company hyphenates the words 
‘ Ben-Hur,’ though I feel that it is palpably incorrect to do so. 
But the society says that General Lew Wallace, author of the 
book ‘ Ben-Hur,’ wrote the words thus. However, I am not con- 
vinced that even General Wallace was infallible in such matters. 

“A short time ago I asked the editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune why they did not place a hyphen between the 
words ‘ Herald’ and ‘ Tribune,’ as is commonly done in such 
combinations. He replied in a very courteous manner that this 
form was used because they wanted it that way! What do you 
have to say about such choices when they fly in the face of well 
established rules? 

“ T enjoy your comments from month to month immensely.” 

Thank you, sir! Would we really be better off if there were 
enforceable rules for all these compoundings? Or is it better to 
have freedom, even though individual whims do lead to some 
confusion? We have so much democracy, leveling off the peaks 
to fill in the valleys! It is vexatious to the proofreader not to 
know whether a compounded newspaper name wears a hyphen 
at home; but I, personally, rather like the variance in custom, 
because it does give some spice of character. 


From Japan 

This letter from Shin-ichi Hirano, of the Osaka Mainichi 
Publishing Company, of Osaka and Tokio, Japan, is rather 
personal, but in a way it seems to belong not to me alone but 
to our department family, so here are some parts of it: “ Let 
me thank you for your kind answer to my inquiries. I particu- 
larly appreciate the way you pointed out in detail many val- 
uable points on proofreading, in spite of the fact that you are 
so busily employed in your varied work. As you might surmise, 
both in general printing enterprises and newspaper work, prac- 
tically nothing has been done in the way of studying the meth- 
ods of proofreading. In fact, that part of the printing business 
is neglected entirely, leaving it as the maiden soil which we 
must develop. I am looking forward to the arrival of 
the books as a traveler in a desert would to an oasis.” 

I would be pleased to know that some of our department 
readers have written or will write to Mr. Hirano about proof- 
reading methods and references on the art in books. 
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** Affect” and “Effect”’ 

And now it’s New York: “ Should appreciate your enlight- 
ening me on the correct usage of the word ‘ affect’ in the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘ Here, again, a one-piece crepe frock affects 
a two-piece style.’ Should it not be ‘ effects ’? ” 

No, “ affects” is the right word. To effect anything is to 
cause it to happen, to bring it about. To affect anything is to 
assume the character of it. This is only one of many shades of 
meaning; it is the one that exactly fits this case. 


“There Has Been” 

Paxton, Illinois, sends this teasing query: “ We desire to 
learn which of the following sentences is correct, and why. ‘ It 
has taken a long time, but there has been a world of changes 
made.’ ‘ It has taken a long time, but there have been a world 
of changes made.’ ” 

Phew! As the kids say in school, I know the answer, but I 
can’t just say it. In the first place, it’s a mighty sleazy sen- 
tence, either way. Much better to say, “. a world of 
changes (has) (have) been made.” Of course, the ruling on 
the “ there has ” form would be the same as in the simpler and 
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more direct form suggested, for in this construction (“ there ” 
having lost its adverbial force) the verb is singular or plural 
just as it would be in the simple sentence, straight run of 
subject and predicate. You say “ There is a tree in the yard,” 
or “ There are trees in the yard,” just as you would say “A tree 
is in the yard,” “ Trees are in the yard.” The real point for 
argument in the sentence submitted is, whether “a world of 
changes ” should take a singular or plural verb. Those who say 
“singular” argue that “world” is the subject, modified by 
the phrase “ of changes.” Those who say “ plural ” argue that 
it is permissible to let the second noun govern the number of 
the verb. In some instances I am willing, in my own writing, 
to accept the latter judgment, as it “ listens ” more smoothly; 
but nine times out of ten I prefer the former usage (singular 
verb), as it is grammatically logical. We Americans go almost 
too far in throwing away grammatical niceties. We have stilted 
speech. But it is possible to speak or write grammatically with- 
out seeming affected or pedantic stiff-jointed. I would write 
“There has been a world of changes” and never give it a 
thought until challenged. Under challenge, I would not con- 
sider it a matter to wrangle over. 


<r 


cAn Oxford “Greasure Book 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


SSOOTBALL is a brutal sport, wherein they 
RY2 also suffer who only sit and spectate. Last 
Saturday I crossed the Delaware, like 
Washington — unlike him, on the soaring 
span of beautiful Camden Bridge — to see 
Navy beat Penn; and, though but a rooter, 
perched ’way up in NE 24, lost my eyes 
and my voice. To a writing man, loss of 
voice is less than fatal; loss of eyes, even “ boughten ” eyes, 
a disaster indeed. What we call the happening of things is but 
the climax of a process; it takes a long time for a seed to 
germinate or for a volcano to accumulate enough steam for 
a blow-off. This trouble began in 1905 when the oldest of my 
four sons was born; drew nearer to actuality in 1923, when 
he entered the Naval Academy; became doubly assured when 
his next younger brother signed up for a hitch as a gob; trem- 
bled on the verge of being when the Ensign sent tickets for 
the game, and went down on the score card as a fait accompli 
when in a moment of jubilation I spilled the specs, unnoticed. 
If those boys hadn’t been born, they couldn’t have gone into 
the navy; if they hadn’t gone into the navy, the Old Man 
wouldn’t have taken in the game, and therefore couldn’t have 
lost his binoculars at Franklin Field last Saturday. 

What can a football game and a pair of specs have to do 
with Oxford books and THE INLAND PRINTER, do you ask? 
But why should not the poor hack of a scribe, like the organist 
in Lowell’s poem, begin “ doubtfully and far away ”? It takes 
a mischief of a lot of words to fill a page. Grown-ups aren’t 
as honest as the little chap who wrote me a letter a while ago 
and said: “ The writing is big, because I haven’t got so much to 
say.” Sometimes the stuff a fellow cracks out merely to make 
space gets across better than his serious “ message.” The point 
is, when I lost my glass eyes at the football game, I had been 
planning to do up my INLAND PRINTER article and department 
the next day, but — All day Monday I wrote newspaper edi- 
torials, blind, while the good eye-doctor ground me a pair of 
lenses; and here it is, Hallowe’en, my vision restored but time 
short. Two long paragraphs to the good, and sliding off into 





our article, slick as banana oil, with the remark that if pub- 
lishers used larger type lots of readers would do better. 

H. W. Fowler’s book, “A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage,” has character; the finest thing a book or a man can 
have. It is “ different ” without being sensational. Most folks 
who try to tell us about our language are so impressed with 
the importance of the subject (and themselves?) that they 
can’t be anything but solemn. These it is who make language 
study dry as summer dust; work instead of fun; artificial, and 
meagerly rewarding. They make rules and build them into pon- 
derous structures of system; holding the blocks together with 
mortar of exceptions. They strip off the living flesh, and show 
us the rattling skeleton of language. They are ponderous, 
clumsy, pedantic — and not humanly helpful. Impatient of the 
ignorance of others, they can not teach. When humble peti- 
tioners beseech them for a crust of bread, they serve a stone 
with tasteless sauce of formal scholarship. Mr. Fowler is not 
like that; he has scholarship aplenty, and the rich gift of 
friendliness. His book is a noble contribution to the further- 
ance of good, clean expression. 

The book is arranged alphabetically, single words and arti- 
cles in a straight run of entries. It has usefulness for reference, 
but this phase of its usefulness is somewhat limited by the 
difficulty of classification. The punctuation points are discussed 
one by one under the heading “ Stops.”” The American reader 
especially would not be apt to turn to that title, but the points 
are entered separately in their proper positions, alphabetically, 
with the brief instruction, “ See Stops.” The article, “ Cast-iron 
Idiom,” sets one wondering if there is cross-reference to send 
the consultant to this rather unusual title; and, sure enough, 
there is an article under the handy key word “ idiom,” con- 
cluding with the note: “For examples of special idiom see 
Cast-iron Idiom.” 

I hope a good many persons will think to look up “ What 
ever, whatever.” This subject represents a class midway be- 
tween the fixed reference to a single word for instruction on 
its proper use and the chance-happening entry no one would 
think of seeking, words such as “ Illiteracies,” ‘“ Illogicalities,” 
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“TIncongruous Vocabulary,” ‘“ Unequal Yokefellows.” These 
give the book its special flavor of what we commonly call 
“ readableness.” Thus the volume is two books in one: a word 
book, alphabetically arranged, and a book of crisp little essays. 

Taking the first example that turns up at random to illus- 
trate this coaching, we come upon this, in the article “ Num- 
ber ”: “4. Red herrings. Some writers are as easily drawn off 
the scent as young hounds. They start with a singular subject; 
before they reach the verb, a plural noun attached to an of or 
the like happens to cross, and off they go in the plural; or vice 
versa. This is a matter of carelessness or inexperience only, 
and needs no discussion; but it is so common as to call for a 
few illustrations:— Further acquaintance with the memoirs of 
Prince Chlodwig 2u Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst enable us the 
better to appreciate The results of the recognition of 
this truthis . . .” 

These crudities are distressingly common; increasingly so, 
it seems. Distressingly, because they indicate complete lack 
of true language sense. They do not need discussion as to their 
grammatical unsoundness; that is indisputable. Such usages are 
flatly in error; not a matter of taste or varying judgment, but 
as incorrect as adding 2 and 2 to make 5. I happen in turning 
the pages to stop. at the article ‘“‘ Onomatopoeia ” and pick up 
this sentence: “A specimen or two of different kinds are added 
for the reader’s unaided consideration.” This looks amazingly 
like one of the red herrings against which the author himself 
warns writers. Probably Mr. Fowler would defend it with the 
argument that when a singular and a plural are hitched 
together, the plural, coming last, governs the number of the 
verb. To my mind, it seems more logical to regard “ or two” 
as parenthetic and say “ is added.” “ Of different kinds ” is an 
out and out parenthetic phrase. The question narrows down 
to what verb should follow “a specimen or two.” 

One way to “ get a line on” the nature of a book like this 
is to measure up the space allotment to different subjects. 
When Wells’ “ Outline of History” came along, there was 
nothing that so vividly marked it off from other histories as 
the fact that where they are expansive, Wells’ is compact; 
where they economize, Wells’ lets go. By this quantitative 
analysis, looking through Mr. Fowler’s two-column pages, you 
get this: “Case,” three columns; “ Split infinitive,” 514; 
“Cases,” 5; “ Otherwise,” 314; “It,” 4; “Shall and will,” 
6%; “And,” 434; “ Who and whose,” 10; “The,” 11; and 
“Uses of ‘ which,’ ” 23%. 

Now let’s just skip around for pickups. First, I happen 
to notice, in looking for guidance on discrimination between 
like words, that “ delusion ” and “ illusion” are explained, but 
not “compose” and “comprise,” those old favorites of per- 
sons who seem determined to make language difficult. “ Re- 
ceipt ” and “recipe,” another pair of stumbling-blocks, have 
recognition. “ Liable” has an entry to itself; it is one of the 
tricky words. 

Looking for articles that give the book its special flavor, 
what do you think of an article on the Monroe Doctrine? The 
first paragraph might be justified as an item in this book on 
usage: “Its status is that of a manifesto addressed by the 
U. S. A. to all whom it may concern, not that of a treaty or 
a piece of international law.” But the three following para- 
graphs, amplifying that statement that “ The original policy 
at least had the official approval of Great Britain,” are suffi- 
ciently unexpectable to place with the character items. 


Mr. Fowler is certainly not keeping company with the dry- 


as-dust fellows when he says, under “ Nor,” that it “is a word 
that should come into our minds as we repeat the General 
Confession. Most of us in our time have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done (i. e., failed to put in nor 
when it was wanted) and done those things which we ought 
not to have done (i. e., thrust it in when there was no room 
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for it).” I find a dry, sly humor in many paragraphs which 
grows upon you as you read further. It makes the book actu- 
ally a good browsing field for those who have the unfailing 
interest in language questions which seems to be universal 
among good proofreaders, sort of a professional characteristic. 

The author was having fun when he wrote his article 
“Wardour Street.” Who would look under such a heading for 
discussion of expressions like “ albeit,” “ anent,” ‘“‘ erstwhile ”? 
Let Mr. Fowler give you the idea: “‘ The name of a street 
in London mainly occupied by dealers in antique and imitation- 
antique furniture. — O. E. D. As Wardour Street itself offers 
to those who live in modern houses the opportunity of picking 
up an antique or two that will be conspicuous for good or ill 
among their surroundings, so this article offers to those who 
write modern English a selection of oddments calculated to 
establish (in the eyes of some readers) their claim to be per- 
sons of taste and writers of beautiful English.” In my news- 
paper and other writings I find that sarcasm seems dead; the 
modern mind does not take it in. But it is fun for those who 
“get” it, and Mr. Fowler enjoys it. 

Another flavorous paragraph is headed “ Plurality ”; “ With 
three-cornered contests as common as they now are, we may 
have occasion to find a convenient single word for what we 
now call an absolute majority, i. e.,a majority comprising more 
than half the votes cast. In America the word majority itself 
has that meaning, while a poll greater than that of any other 
candidate, but less than half the votes cast, is called a plurality. 
It might be well to borrow this distinction, but to better it 
by changing plurality to plurity. The correct meaning of 
plurality is not moreness (which is the notion wanted, but 
which would be plurity), but pluralness or severalness or more- 
than-one-ness. Plurity is an obsolete English word exactly 
suited to the need.” “ Plurity ” may be a very fine word; but 
can you see America dropping “ plurality ” for it? 

Some persons who insist upon scholarship that can not pos- 
sibly be mistaken for anything else may deplore Mr. Fowler’s 
want of system; but for the practical user who wants to get 
ideas about words, it is a mighty likable book. 


Cry 


cA NNovel Christmas Gard 


Sy Ets E. Murpuy 


With the production of Christmas cards on a wholesale 
basis, and devoid of any personality or distinction whatsoever, 
the printer with ideas and good taste has a source of easy 
profits at his fingertips. The customers of the shop’s commer- 
cial work are excellent prospects for the sale of suitable forms 
of greeting. Water color, engraving, and other means employed 
by the manufacturers of cards and folders cease to be compe- 
tition when a dummy of a really worth-while idea for a greeting 
is presented. 

An example of a printer’s idea that sold practically without 
effort was seen recently in a Southwestern city. German ten- 
thousand-mark notes were used as the foundation of an excep- 
tional form of greeting. High quality announcement stock was 
used for the job with a matching envelope. The first page of 
the folder was of the teaser nature and read, “Our Little 
Christmas Gift Is Enclosed,” and in smaller type below, 
“_.Tt’s Ten Thousand This Year.” Green with a touch of 
red was used effectively. The first inside page stated, “ We 
are sincerely sorry that they aren’t dollars. Even if they were 
they would not half express our appreciation of your patronage 
the past year. Instead, we really hope you enjoy the Christmas 
holidays and that 1927 brings your every wish true.” The sig- 
nature of the sender was neatly printed at the bottom of the 
page, and facing it a German ten-thousand-mark note, folded 
twice and held in place with gold seals top and bottom. 
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“What the Gommon Law Says 


By M. L. Haywarp, B.C.L. 


SF a printer rents a store for a specified 

TRY: period at a specified rent and there is no 

US) clause in the lease providing that he can 

Lae not assign or sublet the premises, then he 

has a legal right to do so. In other words, 

OF every lease is assignable, unless the right is 

restricted by the terms of the lease itself. 

If a formal lease is drawn up and signed by 

2 Silas ee the printer verbally agrees not to assign the 

premises, he may still do so, on the ground that the written 

lease must speak for itself and can not be varied by outside 
circumstances which work an exception to the rule. 

When the lease itself contains a proviso forbidding an 
assignment, the courts have laid down the rule that this clause 
will be “ strictly construed,” and the printer will be given the 
benefit of the doubt. 

This rule is illustrated by a Virginia case where a lease pro- 
vided that the premises were to be used for a printer’s office, 
and the printer agreed not to use the premises for any other 
purpose or to sublet for any other purpose, without the con- 
sent of the landlord. After the printer had occupied the prem- 
ises for a few months, he sold his stock and sublet the premises 
to another printer. 

“You can not do that without my consent,” the landlord 
contended. 

“Your consent is necessary only when I sublet for some 
purpose other than a printing office. As long as I sublet to 
another printer, it’s none of your business,” the printer 
retorted, and the Virginia Court of Appeals, in the case referred 
to, ruled in his favor. 

“ The printer agreed not to use the building for any other 
purpose, or to sublet it or any portion thereof to be used for 
any other purpose without the consent of the landlord. The 
manifest intendment of this covenant is that the lessee may 
sublet the premises without the consent of the landlord for the 
purpose specified,” said the court. 


By WARRANTY DEED 

The printer bought a new plant. The agreement of sale speci- 
fied that the seller would convey the property to the printer 
by warranty deed within three months from the date of the 
agreement. At the expiration of the three months period the 
seller offered the printer a warranty deed of the land in ques- 
tion, signed by John Smith and wife. 

“T don’t know John Smith in this transaction. My agree- 
ment was with you,” the printer protested. 

“Smith is the owner of the land on the public records. I 
have a personal agreement with him to deed the land to whom- 
ever I name, so this deed gives you an absolutely good title,” 
the seller pointed out. 

“That may be true,” the printer demurred; “ but, accord- 
ing to the agreement of sale, I was to have a warranty deed 
from you, not from John Smith, and unless I get it, the sale 
is off.” 

“T’ll sue you for damages for breach of agreement,” the 
seller threatened. 

“ Sue away,” the printer told him. The seller brought suit 
in the Kansas courts and the decision was in the printer’s 
favor. 

“ The contract did not say in so many words that the seller 
was to execute a deed; it did, however, recite that the seller 
was to ‘give’ the buyer a warranty deed. This fairly implied 
that the deed was to be signed by the seller, and gave the buyer 


a right to insist that however good the title might be upon the 
record or in fact, he should be protected against any subse- 
quently developed defect by the personal guaranty of the 
seller,” said the court. 

“Under his contract the buyer was entitled to a deed con- 
taining the personal covenants of the vendor. He could refuse 
to accept the warranty of the third party, for the value of the 
covenants depended upon the responsibility of the covenantor,” 
was the reasoning of the Missouri courts, in laying down the 
same rule. 

The courts have also ruled that where several parties agree 
to convey land by a warranty deed, the buyer may demand 
a warranty deed signed by all parties, and the mere fact that 
the party offering to sign the deed is able to give a good title 
does not change the rule. 

“ The buyer was entitled to have all the names to the deed, 
so that he might proceed against all for the purpose of having 
a decision upon his right to some redress in case of a failure 
of title, which was agreed to be made good,” says the Maine 
Supreme Court on this point. 

At the same time the rule is well established that the buyer 
may waive this right of demanding the personal deed of the 
seller, and the right is waived unless the buyer raises that 
objection when the deed of the third party is tendered to him. 


THE Giorious FourTH 

It was the Glorious Fourth, but the Pennsylvania printer 
was in his office, where he obtained a note from a dilatory cus- 
tomer to cover an overdue account; the note was due, and the 
customer refused to pay. “It was given on the Fourth,” was 
his excuse. 

“The better the day, the better the deed,” the printer 
quoted. 

“Yes, but we have a state law which says that legal holi- 
days for all purposes whatever shall be treated and considered 
as the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday,” the 
customer retorted. 

“That doesn’t apply to the giving of negotiable paper,” - 
the printer maintained, and the Pennsylvania courts ruled in 
his favor in 71 Pa. S. C. 344. 

“Tt has been argued here that because the contract was 
made on the Fourth of July, a legal holiday, it is void, and in 
support of that contention are cited the cases which deal with 
contracts made on Sunday. Contracts executed on Sunday are 
void for the reason that the statute positively forbids business 
of that character upon that day. These legal holidays are per- 
missive only and the operative force of the statute is limited 
to transactions regarding payments, protests, etc., of commer- 
cial paper,” was the reasoning of the court. 

A’s CHECK FoR B’s DEBT 

“ Having agreed to furnish my nephew X with funds to 
pay his personal liabilities, I am enclosing herewith my check 
for $103.70 to cover his indebtedness to you,” Y wrote. 

“ That’s a brand plucked from the fire,” the printer assured 
himself, mailed a receipt for the amount, and sent the check 
to the bank on which it was drawn. In due time it came back 
marked “ Payment stopped.” 

“ X’s debts were bigger than I figured on, so I’m calling the 
whole deal off,” Y explained. 

“T’ll sue you on the check, for I don’t have to look to 
X now, with your signature on a valid check,” the printer 
threatened. 
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“ You can’t collect, for there was no consideration from you 
to me,” Y retorted. 

The printer sued, and the Georgia Court of Appeals (in 
129 S. E. 913) ruled in his favor. 

“The jury was amply authorized to find that it was the 
intention of the parties that the original debtor X should be 
released and discharged, and the release of X was a sufficient 
consideration for the check,” said the court. 


A CostLty ERRAND 

“Ts any one here going down to the depot? ” the Lynchburg 
printer queried. 

“T am,” the courteous customer informed him. 

“ There’s a draft on the bank at Monroe for $1,000. Give 
it to the station agent; tell him to send the draft to Monroe 
by some safe party, and get the cash,” the printer instructed. 

“T’m going down to Monroe today,” the customer assured 
him, “ but will not be back until late tonight.” 

“ Better take the draft to the station agent, so he can get 
the money back here during banking hours,” the printer 
decided, as the distance from Lynchburg to Monroe was less 
than seven miles. 

The customer took the draft to the station, could not locate 
the agent, took the draft to Monroe himself, and his subsequent 
movements may be summed up as follows: 

Cashed the draft at 2 p. m., bought a pint of whisky, went 
to a picture show, left for Lynchburg at 10 Pp. m. in a jitney 
with four companions, put water in the radiator on the way, 
and reached Monroe without the money. 

“T’ll have to ask you to make good the loss,” the printer 
informed him. 

“You can’t hold me; I was simply doing you a favor, and 
there was not sufficient carelessness on my part to make me 
legally liable. In fact, at the time I put the water in the radiator 
the pint bottle was half full,” the customer persisted. 

“T gave you no instructions to take the draft to Monroe, 
and when you took it on yourself to do so, you assumed all the 
responsibility,” the printer maintained. 

This may sound like a highly imaginary incident, but as a 
matter of fact the Virginia Court of Appeals dealt with a 
similar state of facts in a recent case and ruled in the printer’s 
favor. The case is reported as First State Bank versus Connoly, 
which may be found in 109 S. E. Reporter, 301. 


SUBJECT TO STRIKES AND ACCIDENTS 

“Up in the left-hand corner of those letterheads I want 
you to print, ‘ Subject to strikes and accidents,’ ” the Illinois 
wholesaler ordered. 

“ Sure,” the printer agreed, and made the required notation 
on the copy. 

“Send this order to that Illinois wholesaler and tell him 
to ship at once,” the printer ordered. 

“ Tt'll go today,” the bookkeeper assured him. 

“ Your valued order received, and the same will be shipped 
inside of twenty-four hours,” the wholesaler wrote back, and 
used one of the new letterheads. 

The goods did not arrive, and the printer demanded 
delivery. 

“ Accident in our warehouse,” the wholesaler demurred. 

“T’m not interested in your accidents.” 

“ Look at the upper left-hand corner of our letter accepting 
your order.” 

“T’m looking at the typed part of your letter that agrees to 
ship the goods without mentioning accidents, and that’s what 
I’m going by,” the printer retorted. 

And the Illinois courts, in the case of Suminers versus 
Hibbard, 38 N. E. 899, ruled that the wholesaler was bound 
to carry out his contract, on the ground that the typed part of 
the letter prevailed over the printed portion. 
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CouLD THE PRINTER COLLECT? 

“Tl sell you this truck and take your notes at three, six, 
and nine months and agree to maintain a service station in 
this city at least as long as you remain the owner of the truck,” 
the seller agreed. The buyer signed up the required notes, and 
the seller walked across the street to the printer’s office. 

“Take these notes on my past due account?” the seller 
queried. 

“ Sure, if you'll endorse them,” the printer agreed. The 
seller endorsed the notes in the following form: 

For value received, I hereby assign, transfer, and set over to 
A. B. Printer all my right, title, and interest in and to the within 
notes and in and to the motor truck for which the said notes 
were given. 

Time passed on. The first note fell due. The seller was bank- 
rupt, and the printer sued the buyer on the note. 

“ The seller agreed to maintain a service station in town, 
did not do so, and that relieves me from paying the note,” the 
buyer contended. 

“The endorsement was in proper form, transferred the 
title to me, I took it for value, before maturity, and in good 
faith, and am not responsible for the breach of agreement,” 
the printer retorted, and the Georgia Court of Appeals ruled 
in his favor in the case of Benton Transfer Company versus 
Marion National Bank, 106 S. E. Reporter, 735. 


Wo Coutp SuE? 

The printer had bought a brick building on the corner of 
Main street and Second avenue for $15,000; he had paid $5,000 
down, given a mortgage to the Popular Loan Company to 
secure the balance of $10,000, and was carrying on business on 
the ground floor. One fine day in September a sedan, driven by 
@ prominent citizen, ran wild and drove the hood thereof 
through the printer’s window. 

“T’ll have the damages repaired and will send you a bill 
of the actual cost, and I’ll also expect you to pay damages for 
injury to my business,” the printer suggested. 

“You'll get nothing out of me,” the prominent citizen 
assured him. 

“ T’'ll sue you for damages,” the printer threatened. 

“ That’s just what you can’t do.” 

“I’m a free American citizen, and it’s certainly news to me 
that I can’t sue for damages to my own building, if I’ve got the 
money to pay a lawyer.” 

“Tt isn’t your building; the investment company holds the 
mortgage; they are the only people who can sue; and as I’m 
vice-president of the company I don’t think they’ll sue me very 
quickly,” the prominent citizen maintained. 

The printer did not accept this dictum as final, however, 
sued for damages, and collected in full, as the courts have laid 
down the rule that the mortgagor of real estate in possession 
is regarded as the owner, and has, as against third persons, an 
undisputed right to sue for damages to the mortgaged property. 

“ Except as against the mortgagee, the mortgagor, while in 
possession and before foreclosure, is regarded as the real owner 
and a freeholder with the civil and political rights belonging 
to that character; whereas the mortgagee, notwithstanding the 
form of conveyance, has only a chattel interest, and his mort- 
gage is a mere security for his debt,” says the Vermont 
Supreme Court. The same rule has been laid down by the Ala- 
bama, Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, New York, and Pennsylvania courts. 


Cory 


THE HOME ought no more to be without a library than 
without a dining room and kitchen. If you have but one room, 
and it is lighted by a great wood fire in the flaming fireplace, 
as Abraham Lincoln’s was, do as Lincoln did: pick out one 
corner for a library and use it— Lyman Abbott. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities and 
sophistries. Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


Estimates by the Printing Buyers’ Association 
To the Editor: Curcaco, ILLINOIS. 


The article under the title “Estimates by the Printing 
Buyers’ Association,” in your issue for November, reads like 
the dream of an advertising man. Who ever heard of the buyer 
setting the price at which a merchant sells his goods? Does 
Mr. Black think for a moment that the heads of his company 
would allow those who make use of their lines to set the price 
they shall pay and the profit his company shall make? 

It is a recognized fact that the prices of any commodities 
are regulated by the buyers inasmuch as the law of supply and 
demand operates to govern prices. But when it comes to a 
product under the classification of “ service,” which printing 
in its final analysis really is, then there is something entirely 
different to be taken into consideration. Printed matter, gen- 
erally speaking, can not be produced or priced on the same 
basis as the majority of other products. 

The production of printed matter is distinctly a service. 
No two jobs of printing are alike. Each job requires individual 
treatment and must be adapted to the particular mission it is 
to perform. Outside of certain classes of forms or blanks, 
printed matter can not be manufactured in advance and 
stocked on the shelves for future orders. 

Hence the real value of printed matter depends upon what 
it is to accomplish; and what the printed piece is to accomplish 
governs the amount of service that must enter into its produc- 
tion — the amount of real thought that must be given to many 
details that do not appear on the surface. 

These are the things, or some of them, at least, that cause 
the great variation in quotations given when a buyer of printing 
shops around among a number of printers. One printer sees 
merely a job of printing, so much typesetting, so much press- 
work. Another printer sees the opportunity to make a piece 
of printing that will be profitable to the buyer, and so he puts 
into it the gray matter that makes the difference between fail- 
ure and success in pulling power. 

So long as buyers of printing shop around they will secure 
a wide range of prices, and nine times out of ten they will have 
cause for dissatisfaction when giving the job to the lowest 
bidder. If buyers of printing would eliminate the habitual low 
price bidders, give consideration only to those who can prove 
their worth as printers and as business men and place full 
confidence in them, they would have less cause to complain 
about not getting a square deal from the printer. 

And, by the same token, when more printers get right down 
to real business principles and quit trying to always be the 
lowest bidders, then they will have less cause to complain about 
crooked buyers of printing. 

Heaven knows that the majority of the real printers would 
welcome some solution to the present evil of preparing so many 
estimates on work they never get, but that solution will not 
come through estimates by the Printing Buyers’ Association. 

J. C. WILLIAMSON. 


Nothing Is the Matter With the Trade Schools, But— 
To the Editor: New York City. 


One thing leads to another. The discussion on the merits 
of the teaching methods employed in the trade schools has 
grown very interesting. But why level all this criticism at the 
trade schools? Are they not, after all, but a reflection of the 
demands of the industry as to the kind of workmen desired 
to fill composing-room positions? Why talk about specializa- 
tion, or the lack of it, in trade schools, when. a jack-of-all- 
trades is made of apprentices in the workrooms? Many a boy 
who is under the impression that he is learning the printing 
trade is spending a large portion of his time tying up pages and 
storing them away; or in cutting leads on a broken-down lead 
cutter; or hunting sorts so that a journeyman may finish a 
piece of composition in an office equipped with type-casting 
machines. How many offices have any set, definite program of 
apprentice training? Very few, is the answer that is obtained 
from the average printer. And when all is said and done, it 
is in the composing room that a boy learns his trade. Trade 
schools are but a means of supplementing the education he 
should receive in the shop. 

Practically every office devotes its efforts along one special 
line of work. It is impossible for a boy to receive a well 
rounded trade education wholly within the shop. Here, then, 
is where the trade school comes in. It opens the door to other 
kinds of work. Through its broadening influence the appren- 
tice becomes not a one-office specialist, but a competent printer. 

This idea of schools supplementing practical work is not 
confined to trade schools nor to printing offices. Before he can 
become a doctor, the medical student must spend a certain 
amount of time in training in a hospital; the applicant for 
admission to the bar must have, in addition to his college 
degree, a certain amount of experience in a law office. Printers 
can not send their apprentices to school for three or four hours 
a week and expect them to become printers within four years. 
Certain efforts must be made in the composing room so that 
the apprentice will have an opportunity to put into practice 
the things that he learns in the trade school. 

That this effort is not made is shown very plainly when 
apprentices are given training on machines. The scale of prices 
in New York provides for machine training during the last six 
months of the apprenticeship. Boys come to the machine after 
four and a half years of work in the composing room with 
such a faint idea of typesetting that justifying a line is to 
them a mysterious black art used by operators to confound 
the beginner. Casting off tables is to them something similar 
to problems of navigation or the calculations of astronomers. 
Personal experience leads to the belief that machine training 
of apprentices in composing rooms has an extremely high per- 
centage of failures. In addition to the difficulties of learning 
the machine, the boys have not sufficient knowledge of the 
printing trade to enable them to grasp the problems that con- 
front them. 
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It is unfair, however, to place all the blame for this con- 
dition upon the employer. The boy himself is to blame too. 
Many a good longshoreman is wasting his time trying to 
become a printer. Then, too, certain conditions in the indus- 
try tend to stifle a boy’s ambition. The writer learned his trade 
beginning at three dollars a week and had to do battle or find 
a new job for each raise he got during the so-called appren- 
ticeship. But just the same, under these conditions it was 
necessary to show an improvement in the quality of work 
before more money was coming on Saturday night. This is not 
always the case in those jurisdictions which provide for the 
apprentices’ wages in the scale of prices. Too often the fact 
that a boy is expected to qualify for the periodic increase 
in salary is overlooked or the requirements are made so low 
by his employer that he can not help getting the increase 
called for. The scale of prices in New York provides that 
during the last year of the apprenticeship the wages shall be 
within ten per cent of the full scale. When a boy in his early 
twenties has all this money, a steady job for another year at 
least, which at this age is almost an eternity, what inducement 
is there to buckle down to the difficult, but not generally so 
regarded, task of learning the machine? These boys provide 
themselves with the luxuries that usually supply the urge to 
work up on the ladder of achievement. Apprentices who are 
married, apprentices with their own motor cars, already have 
what many men struggle a long time to afford. Their interest 
in their future is lessened. It is only after becoming journey- 
men and losing their jobs that the erstwhile apprentices realize 
the opportunities they missed. 

While it is obviously unfair for an employer to exploit a 
boy by underpaying him, and experience tends to show that 
this sometimes happens unless some regulation such as the 
scale of prices is provided, it is also evident that too high a 
rate of pay and too easy requirements for obtaining it tend to 
make apprentices mentally lazy. 

The writer admits being old-fashioned. He often walks a 
mile because he never acquired the taxicab habit when young. 
But he also believes that our trade schools are doing a great 
work; that they are doing more toward developing good print- 
ers than printers themselves are doing in their own composing 
rooms. 

Of course, there are printing offices where a keen interest 
is taken in the welfare of the apprentice. Mr. Williams, of the 
New York School for Printers’ Apprentices, related how sev- 
eral firms watch the records of their boys, and woe to the boys 
who fall behind in their marks and let the boys of a rival office 
get ahead of them. The firm that bears the name of Charles 
Francis, who so ably defended the trade schools in the Octo- 
ber INLAND PRINTER, is one of these firms. 

Joun K. H. Lone. 
COYFy 


A Guesswork Eliminator 
To the Editor: WasuHIncToN, NEW JERSEY. 

Being advertisement layout man on the Washington Star, 
the largest country weekly in the United States, I have long 
felt the need of something to assist me in determining more 
accurately and readily the number of letters of the different 
sizes and faces of display type to the given number of ems. 

Just what I mean by this will be explained by the card I 
have prepared, in a rough way, and am enclosing [see repro- 
duction in next column]. 

By counting the number of letters you have in the display 
line, it is easy to refer to the card, which is right before you, 
and see whether it will or will not go in the number of ems 
you desire. 

I do know it has minimized the calling of the lino men, 
“This won’t go,” “ That won’t go.” 
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If you think it is worth anything to our fellow craftsmen 
you are at liberty to reproduce or comment upon it as you see 
fit. Then, again, if you have anything better, please inform me. 

FRANK E. ROBERTSON. 


Corry 
Are You Guilty? 
To the Editor: New York City. 


An old printer, who is about to “ pass out of the picture,” 
calls attention in the accompanying communication to a few 
points more or less slighted in present-day print shop manage- 
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ment. Copies of said communication have been mailed to some 
employers in the hope that needed improvement will result, for 
their own benefit as well as for their employees. 

In every print shop there are some who can vouch for the 
correctness of what is herein set forth: 


Mr. PRINTER EMPLOYER: 

If, in the conducting of your printing business, you are looking 
for one hundred per cent efficiency in your employees, you should 
know that in order to approximately attain your object the follow- 
ing essentials, at least, are necessary: 


(1) Good air in the workrooms. 

(2) Proper light. 

(3) Clean surroundings. 

(4) Courteous intercourse with employees. 

(5) Sufficient facilities in constant good order. 

There is nothing extraordinary or impossible about this formula. 
But when these points are neglected, a “ dump” is the result; and 
if, to make up for this deficiency, employees are browbeaten to 
sweat work out of them, then a hell-hole is being operated. 

The urge for this effort comes from the fact that this writer, 
who is not an unreasonable crank, has, within the last decade, 
given up five or six jobs in so-called first-class print shops because 
of conditions that were not conducive to good health. During this 
period he observed the increasing number of composing-room em- 
ployees who garb themselves in overalls and old clothes to do their 
work. Even the office cat has given up trying to be clean! Also 
has noted severe injuries to employees resulting from the use of 
tools not kept in good order. Regarding proper facilities and good 
management, the percentage is amazingly small. 

There are those who will make things right on mere suggestion; 
others are heartless and stupidly indifferent and can not see that 
profit made under mean conditions is dirty money. 

Mr. Employer: Take a good look at your plant and see if you 
are “shy.” This is a good business tip. You will never regret it. 


Victor NELSON. 
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Glarence Pearson Hornung 


AN INTIMATE PortralT by A.S. 


MFLARENCE PEARSON HORNUNG, rep- 

kA resented in the following eight-page insert 

of designs, is a New York designer with 

~ Yo) a gallery of commendable things to his 

f Ai =————Fo credit. He is young, under thirty, which 
Cc, (HY, ZY gives us an amazing insight to a quality 

GCA of work that would justify many years to 

SSCS produce. His meticulous craftsmanship in 
every effort leaves us wondering how so much could be done 
so well in a period usually associated with artistic adolescence. 
For Hornung at twenty-seven is a finished draftsman, the 
possessor of a flawless line driven by a pen of certainty and 
vigor, and an eye of exquisite taste and discrimination. Though 
he evolves with each day into the designer that must infallibly 
be recognized for his own artistic province every line of his 
work reflects a beauty and dignity that bespeaks a respect for 
and an exhaustive study of classic architecture. This at pres- 
ent is probably the strongest influence in his compositions. 

For Hornung the craftsman and Hornung the scholar are 
bound by a solid link of scholarship. His extensive library of 
classic and modern design, as well as his many books on typog- 
raphy and architecture, are a delight to the connoisseur. Hor- 
nung is a thorough student of the graphic arts world he loves 
so dearly, being familiar with the mechanical methods em- 
ployed in printing, lithography, and engraving. 

Aside from his regular decorative work, Hornung is an 
enthusiastic designer of types, initials, and typographic orna- 
ments. The popular Vogue Initials, already in use, were de- 
signed by him; and the American Type Founders Company is 
about to issue his Georgian letter, a beautiful decorated letter, 
modeled after the delicately shaded copperplate inscriptions 
of the eighteenth century. A useful family of calligraphic 
flourishes, a group of cameo designs named Wedgwood Cameos, 
and a set of ornaments are among the many items of interest 
commissioned by the American Type Founders Company. 

Hornung’s versatility is the subject of much admiration. 
He can adapt himself to work in any medium in which deco- 
ration is done. As early as five years ago he produced his now 
noted portrait of William Caslon for the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. It is a spirited rendering of the great type 
designer in the manner of his own day. 

In addition to the portrait of Caslon and the French 
printer Didot, Hornung has recently added to his growing 
gallery of typographic masters a drawing of none other than 
Frederic W. Goudy. This portrait was successfully carried out 
in the chiaroscuro wood-cut style, and does ample justice to 
the subject. The commission was executed for the American 
Type Founders Company. Another institution that finds Hor- 
nung’s services quite useful is the Bartlett-Orr Press. In a 
series of beautiful folders for B. Altman & Co., commissioned 
by Bartlett-Orr, Hornung has created a number of charming 
and authoritative designs. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Hornung has earned the respectful friendship and 
regard of no less a figure in printing than Edward E. Bartlett. 

We can not omit from this scant list of highlights mention 
of Hornung’s masterly Prestige book recently issued by the 
Strathmore Paper Company. The subject was ideal to his 
hand and his thought, steeped as he is in the traditions of the 
classics. The ancient Greek motif is carried out throughout 
with rare fidelity and charm. 

To those intimately acquainted with the designer each pri- 
vate announcement comes — an envoy of his untiring indus- 


try. Each specimen is a fresh delight for its uncompromising 
quest of beauty through unsparing effort, facility of design, 
infinite patience with the limitations of the medium of 
draftsmanship and the growing severity of an artist’s own 
significant progress. Nor is this master of classic design limited 
esthetically and solidified by his success into a single artistic 
idiom. New experiments by Mr. Hornung show that that tech- 
nical and esthetic evolvement that goes blanketed today as 
modernism is a “ transformer ” to the scope of his self-expres- 
sion. Already in several printed examples that have appeared 
he has announced his challenge to a new era. A knowledge 
that understands architecture and invention with an almost 
scientific accuracy is producing and will produce design that 
must be an authentic note of a more vigorous today. 

Hornung draws with his left hand, eats slowly, and lives 
in Jersey City. He has an alert mentality, a sharp eye, and a 
ready wit. His interests are widely scattered and he is extraordi- 
narily well informed in graphic arts matters. He has a mar- 
velous memory for facts, details, and obscure scraps of infor- 
mation. He never worries. His one weakness is books, for which 
about twenty booksellers love him dearly. 

Hornung is a graduate of Stuyvesant High School, New 
York city, and, what is unusual in an artist, he was always 
an honor student. He attended the College of the City of New 
York where he studied sciences, but apparently he has not 
followed his early training. His art education was always 
directed toward the decorative phase of architecture. He did 
not, however, spend too much time in art establishments, but 
launched himself almost at once as an independent designer 
at the tender age of twenty. 

Since then he has successfully served numerous advertis- 
ers, agencies, printers, and publishers, among whom may be 
found such important names as the American Type Founders 
Company, J. Walter Thompson Company, Cluett Peabody 
Company, Bartlett-Orr Press, American Piano Company, B. 
Altman, Federal Advertising Agency, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Montgomery Ward 
& Co., and many others. His studio is located at 48 West 
Forty-eighth street, New York city, and it is the central point 
at which gathers an ever-widening circle of enthusiastic friends 
who believe that his happy combination of common sense and 
inspired ardor will raise him to a high pinnacle of achievement. 


CARY 
“Ghe One-Man Business Js Done For 


It seems that the day of the one-man business is nearly 
ended. On every hand we can see businesses combining in 
order to reduce the overhead costs of selling, management, 
etc. The corner groceries are banding together to compete 
with the chain stores. The branch banking system has been 
introduced into the United States. So it is that we soon may 
expect to hear of many mergers in the printing business. There 
is hardly a city where several printing firms could not do much 
for themselves and their customers by pooling their resources. 
By being able to hire a high-priced sales manager who would 
be able to train the salesmen and by eliminating the waste of 
duplication of effort caused by harmful competition there is 
every reason to believe that such a combination would not 
only effect big economies but would make possible a degree of 
efficiency that it is not possible for the individual organization 
to attain FREDERICK BLACK. 
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Border by courtesy of American Piano Corporation 
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Courtesy of Bartlett-Orr Press 


Tue Work or Crarence P. Hornunc—Il 


What finer setting for the proper atmosphere of rare old Italian furniture than this beautiful 
arcaded loggia of the Florentine Renaissance! 
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Courtesy of Bartlett-Orr Press 


Tue Work oF Ciarence P. Hornune—Ill 
The refined elegance of Georgian silverware is aptly expressed in this handsome escutcheon. 
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Tue Work or Crarence P. Hornunc—IV 
Rolls-Royce—aristocrat of motor cars—calls forth aristocratic dignity in this Pompeian salon announcement. 
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Tue Work or CLARENCE P. HornunGc—V 


The classic, cultured decoration of ancient Greece has served to inspire a new 
note in this paper specimen book title. 


The stock on which this insert is printed is not a sample of the paper mentioned in the above design. 
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set in rich architectural background. For Ravenna cover paper. 


Tue WorkK oF CLARENCE P. Hornune— VI 


The designer's wide versatility is again demonstrated in this vigorous handling of a Florentine lion, 
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Tue Work oF CLarENcE P. Hornunc—VII 
Various recently designed trade-marks, to be included in a forthcoming volume by Mr. Hornung, 
entitled ‘*300 Marks and Devices of the Graphic Arts." 
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Tue Work oF Ciarence P. Hornunc— VIII 
The artist's recent removal announcement harks back to the days of Roman tradition. 
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It is a curious fact that an overwhelming percentage of 
printing that is bad from a typographical standpoint is bad 
as a result of too much rather than too little time and work 
having been put into its execution. Thirteen years of expe- 
rience editing this department has shown this conclusively; 
the fact is one of the outstanding points, too, that this expe- 
rience has brought out. Once in a blue moon we are called upon 


By J. L. FRAzIER 
In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles —the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Fuss and Feathers “hat Gost the Printer Money 





type case. Instead, we are going to discuss examples that are 
just over the border line, that are almost but not quite what 
they ought to be. They indicate more plainly than very bad 
examples how the job is not only made better when no excess 
baggage is carried but that the cost of production is reduced. 

It isn’t always the excessive use of ornament, however, that 
spoils the job, as Fig. 1 shows. Ornament here is well used, 
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to point out that a simple border, an initial, an ornament or, 
perhaps, a running head would result in improvement, thus 
emphasizing the function and importance of decoration; but 
ten times to one the suggestion is to delete rather than add. 

It is nearly always in the excessive use of ornament rather 
than in intricate arrangement of the type itself that the erring 
compositor is led astray. Stunt arrangement, we’re happy to 
state, has been largely eliminated, but the excessive use of 
decoration persists. Typography seldom is such as to force a 
reader to do gymnastics, as it were, but to see the type he is 
often forced to look through a haze formed of decoration. 

In this article, however, it is not our intention to call atten- 
tion to those weird concoctions dispensed for the most part 
from the ornament case, with a dash of seasoning from the 
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exceptionally well, in fact, and there is not too much of it. It 
is the letter spacing of one line that spoils this otherwise attrac- 
tive page, and letter spacing requires additional time. 

As letter spaced, the line does not harmonize in tone and, 
hence, effect with the other lines; the page, therefore, doesn’t 
look as well as it would if the line were not letter spaced. Fur- 
thermore, letter spacing weakens the line enough to suggest 
at least a lack of page balance; the top is made too weak and 
the line of even length below is caused to dominate the group 
in that respect, and its position is too low for good balance. 

It is true that letter spacing tends to give a word or line, 
and particularly a word, a degree of emphasis when, of course 
— and only when — it appears among other lines not so spaced. 
This is due to the effect of contrast — difference. This increase 
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of emphasis, through con- 
trast, is largely offset by the 
weakness of the line, more 
especially in a display form | | 
like this, where the effect 
of contrast is not so pro- 





| 


nounced as in a solid com- Buy 

position. The darker back- BOOKS 
ground provided by the ae | 
more solid composition of 

text gives the lighter line = 


additional contrast. 

It is doubtful if the ob- 
ject of this letter spacing 
was emphasis; our guess is 


You will find them 
so enthusiastically 
received that you 
will become a firm 


that the object was to believer in Books 
lengthen the line. But in as gifts, as so many 
have before 
that event, too, the result 
of the extra time, in so far OUTEATURED MERE 
as appearance is concerned, 
was worse than its cost. The 
group and the page as a 
whole would be of much a 
Fic. 4 


more pleasing contour if the 
line were shorter, in fact, if only of normal length. Margins 
would be better because, with this line made shorter, the space 
at the top would more nearly conform with those at the sides, 
but the group would still be too low in that respect. The lower 
group would have to be lowered relative to the amount the 
upper one was raised, because as the page stands, and aside 
from the marginal effect, balance is quite satisfactory. 

If, however, the object of the letter spacing were empha- 
sis, that could be attained much more effectively by setting 
the line in a larger size of type or in bold face. The bold would 
cheapen the design, whereas the chaste effect of the typog- 
raphy, now apparent, is pleasing and appropriate and should be 
retained. The larger size would give emphasis without the sug- 
gested need of letter spacing and would also enliven the page. 
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Although the latter isn’t necessary, possibly not even desirable, 
it would not be improper. But the big point is that display so 
achieved would save time. 

Fig. 2 tells its own story better than words. Except for the 
handling of the type in the upper panel, the page is quite com- 
mendable. Contemplate, however, the time required to justify 
the three sizes of type which overlap each other, so to speak, 
in forming the group. This expenditure of extra time not only 
meant a money loss but one of appearance as well. Note the 
irregular and unpleasing distribution of white space around the 
type inside the panel, the cheapening effect of the heavy rule 
underscore (wholly unnecessary from the point of view of dis- 
play, for the line is already the outstanding one on the page) 
and, finally, consider the periods after “ The,” for what pur- 
pose we’d like to know. 

Except for the margins, all the points of weakness men- 
tioned above took extra time and each and every one of them 
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is detrimental to the appear- 
ance of the page. A com- 
parison of Fig. 2 with Fig. 3 
demonstrates not only the 
better appearance of the 


© 


Buy simple handling, but that it 
BOOKS required not more than one- 
as third as much time as Fig. 

2. The short line, “ The,” 


GIFTS 


. which seemingly worried 


the compositor of Fig. 2, is 
nicely balanced by the cut 
in the panel. Incidentally, 
why was the address line set 
in Cheltenham Bold when 
the other display was set in 
Caslon Bold? This line also 
evidences the fallacious idea 
that the two main lines of 
this group should be of the 
same length, as in the main 
group of Fig. 1. Again, note 
the excessive word spacing 
of this line to lengthen it. 

In Fig. 4 the “ step beyond ” is the horizontal band directly 
above the head. It is pardonable, perhaps, for it adds an ele- 
ment of difference — not distinction, mind you; just a change 
from the conventional rectangular border panel. In a display 
sense, however, this band detracts enough from the form to 
counterbalance whatever value its difference may represent. 
The two groups of type below the leaf ornament are spaced 
too close together. There is, furthermore, not enough margin 
at the bottom, either inside the inner panel or in the form as 
a whole. One or two of the ornamental features mentioned 
above should by all means be omitted, if for no other reason 
than to give the type a better chance. We incline to eliminating 
the band because it takes up more space, and especially since 
the one thing justifying its use, its effect in obviating the con- 


You will find them 
so enthusiastically 
received that you 
will become a firm 
believer in Books 
as gifts, as so many 
have before 
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ventional rectangular border effect, is more admirably served 
by the pointing of the inner panel at the bottom. 

If, however, this band were retained, it would be better if 
the heading were at the top of the inner panel with the band 
just below, where it would supplant the leaf and function the 
same as a dash or cut-off. But as the point we emphasize is 
excessive time and work at no gain of effectiveness — or at a 
loss of it — we are showing the band omitted in our rearrange- 
ment (Fig. 5). 

It is seldom that such an otherwise original, characterful, 
and unusual form as the notehead shown in Fig. 6 indicates 
such a small excess of such far-reaching effect as the three 
vertical rules extending below the circular ornament. These 
are barnacles, nothing more. That they are so much excess 
baggage is most effectively shown by Fig. 7. The notehead 
here becomes a novel and original arrangement of considerable 
distinction, in which the ornament is wholly warranted. 
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Something old and something new, something borrowed and something true 


At the Rainbow’s End 


The ocean breakers roar at Gloucester, 
The schooners heading out to sea to fish 

Present a pretty picture but, Pitot, dear, 
It’s not at all like old Lake Mich. 


The benzin bronchos purring on our sea- 
shore highway 
Remind me of my oft-recurring wish 
That I could once more sit behind the wheel 
And guide my bus along good old Bow. 
Mich. 


Old Boreas blows a gale that thunders shore- 
ward, 
Our stanch New England cottage sways 
and groans. 
Once again I’m in our Plymouth court loft 
building, 
Again I feel the presses pulse and buzz and 
drone. 


Old Sol sinks down behind the hills of 
Hampshire 
As he travels westward in a darkening 
sky. 
If I could only hitch my chariot to a storm 
cloud, 
Boy, wouldn’t I cut the traces when I 
reached old Chi? 


Honestly, I’m sorry I left the flat out Gar- 
field Park way 
And came down east among the Yanks to 
roam, 
Oh, Pitot, won’t you see my boss before I 
die 
And tell him there’s a “comp” who 
wants to come back home? 
—t rt) —N.R.W. 


Monthly Review 


“Does Your Service Department Operate 
Smoothly?” A mighty long title, but an 
article that every printer should read who 
has, who has had, or who has an ambition 
to have a service department. Yes, and pon- 
der over. THE Pixot finds three outstanding 
climaxes in this one article — most articles 
do well if they have one. By all means read 
and profit by Walter Van De Kamp’s excel- 
lent conclusion. 

Do the printers always mail regularly 
prompt invoices and statements? Well, the 
humble assembler of this kill-time page 
would rise and remark most audibly that 
most of them do not and those are the ones 
who usually fret about slow collections. 
Frank V. Faulhaber gives the customers 
and magazine borrowers of this Leading 
Tech Trade Periodical a hint or two about 
getting the money. 


Why can we not put the estimators to 
work for the buyer rather than the printer ? 
Now, dear reader, if you are in the mood 
for concentration and contemplation, mull 
over that a bit. Then, go to the pantry shelf 
or wherever it is you keep last month’s 
I. P. and see how your ideas and reactions 
stack up alongside of the “ interruptive 
thought ” that Frederick Black has started 
our way. 

Do you know the mortality rate of the 
average job in your plant? Course, you 
don’t. But, wouldn’t it pay you or the bird 
that has to worry about your motive for 
punching his time clock to find out? Sure, 
it would. Just as it would pay you to find 
out a lot of things about your shop that 
somehow or other you just take for granted 
either because you are so darn dumb or in- 
different or plain lazy. For example, what 
percentage of the work in your plant is 
“commercial work” and what percentage 
is intended to produce business or make 
sales or both? If you don’t know, it’s high 
time you were giving a little thought to 
your plant or job or both, as the case may 
be. For a starter read Frank Williams’ arti- 
cle; it may give you a rather pensive look 
for a day or two but it will be good for 
the very soul of the shop that you seem to 
insist needs your services. Don’t stumble 
over the all too long title—THe Piotr 
wasn’t responsible for that. Read it in spite 
of the title rather than because of it. 

If you don’t operate or are not a post- 
graduate of the small-town weekly, then 
you’d better lay off of the article by M. L. 
Cope, which, by the way, has one of the 
newest, intriguing, reader-inviting heads 
that I have seen in the I. P. in moons. But, 
even if you have never pied a galley of 
country locals, you will read the article in 
spite of what I say. It’s only a column and 
a half long and I'll bet my chances for get- 
ting into the I. P. with another Pitot page 
next month against “ what have you ” that 
the editorial mail will have enough divers 
and sundry, intellectual and near-intellec- 
tual comment on this article to fill up two 
or three open or closed forums. 

I’m glad my good friend Danner, of 
Akron, and Ed Stuart had an eighteen- 
hour-ride together. By the way, thanks, Ed, 
for the comment on the type faces in the 
I. P.—afraid it’s too late now to reprint; 
may do it next month if I get a page to- 
gether; that is, if the customers want it. 
Don’t be afraid, customers; speak right up. 
Do you or don’t you want a monthly 
Pitot page? Say it with Christmas cards or 
in any other way. 


HE Typographic Orchestra had just fin- 

ished a vigorous but not very harmoni- 
ous selection. As they sank perspiring to 
their seats, after bowing for the applause, 
the trombonist asked hoarsely: 

“What is the next one? ” 

“The Maiden’s Prayer,’” answered the 
sax player, consulting the program. 

“ Good Lord,” ejaculated the trombonist, 
“T just got through playing that this very 
minute.”— LENA GAINSTER. 

ero 
N Irishman had learned his trade as 
pressman in an upstate village and 
eventually gravitated to New York city. 
His wife presented him with a baby regu- 
larly for four years and then there were 
no more. One day a friend said to him, 
“Timothy, why is it you have no more 

kiddies at your house? ” 

“T don’t want any more,” answered Tim- 
othy, sorrowfully. Then he added as if in 
explanation: “They say every fifth child 
born in New York city is a Jew.” 


ero 


I Seem to Hear theTinkling Bells 


This is not I 

Who sits 

With hands poised 
Above the keyboard 
Trying to think 

Of an appropriate verse 
To end this 

Page — this month. 


This is not I 

Who strives 

To court the muse 

On some fitting 

Holiday theme — some 
Happy Yuletide sentiments 
That I may pass along 

To my patient and 
Ever-suffering readers. 


No, that is I 

On distant hill. 

The stars swing high, 
The night is still. 

A star more bright 

Than all the rest 

Calls me to follow; 

I seem to hear 

The tinkling bells 

Of a gift-laden caravan 
And the bleating of sheep — 
And, lo, it is 

Two thousand years ago. 


It’s just a a 
year ago 
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fEARLY all of us know Australia is an 
k% island and continent south of China and 
I=%) below the equator, but many of us fail to 
think of the smaller island south and east 
of the big island — or if we do, we prob- 
ably think of Tasmania as another of those 
wild places in the south seas — the scene 
of impossible tales about criminals, pirates, 
storms, and all such. To put it frankly, I had very little idea 
and no expectations about Tasmania. I believe I might have 
looked for a sort of second Port Moresby and Zamboanga 
rolled into one, and had not John Vail of Hobart sent folders 
and booklets about the country to me at Auckland, I would 
have been disappointed and much surprised at the sight that 
greeted my eyes when I went on deck a bright December 
morn. Hobart! In the distance I saw another city like those I 
had seen in New Zealand — white painted houses with red 
roofs, green trees, vegetation, and mountains — a peaceful and 
picturesque scene. 

And in spite of the knowledge gained from the booklets, 
what a complete surprise awaited us there! 

As soon as we obtained the car which was to give us a 
wonderful ride that morning, I directed the driver to go at 
once to the government printing office, where I could see Mr. 
Vail and arrange to meet some of the printers of Hobart. 

Then for a glorious drive up, one side of the mountain — a 
splendid view of the bay and the country beyond —a long, 
winding climb up the mountainside, and we were ready for a 
rest. But the clouds hung low that day and we failed to see the 
top of Wellington mountain. We descended the mountain on 
another side and entered Fern Bower, where luscious straw- 
berries and red raspberries with rich Tasmania cream awaited 
us. Much to Mrs. Porte’s disgust, and the enjoyment of our 
friends, who found the dish almost as irresistible as I, three 
helpings were my total at Fern Bower. Strawberries in New 
Zealand were “samples,” but those of Tasmania were the 
“ feast,” and my total for the day was exactly twelve dishes. 
I hold the record so far. 

Some one told Mrs. Porte about a wonderful garden up the 
road, and off she went on an adventure, gathering about her 
other flower-lovers. Either because the strawberries completely 
satisfied me, or my recollections of the morning’s climb bid 
me stay, I did not go along, but wandered down the long, fern- 
bowered road to where the cars waited to take us back to 
town. And I continued to wait — and wait — until some of the 
cruise boys grew nervous and thought it possible the ladies 
were lost. On all trips of this kind, certain members of the 
cruise officials stay until all the others have left, a strict count 
and watch always being kept in order that no one is left behind 
or lost. 

A searching party was sent out after the garden-seekers and 
finally, after more waiting, the party put in appearance with 
the ladies in tow, full of expletive “ahs” and “ ohs” about 
the wonderful, lovely, extraordinary, grand, and perfectly gor- 
geous garden they had seen. Of course my appointment with 
Mr. Vail counted as nothing compared to this sublime garden 
— the opportunity to feast their eyes upon the exquisite blooms 
and fill their arms with specimens — pansies as big as roses, 
roses twice as big as they should be, and a lot of other flowers 
none of us had ever seen or heard of before. 

This garden is the accomplishment of an old couple who, 
having accumulated their fortune in early years, took up a 
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side of the mountain near Fern Bower, and for twenty years 
have indulged in the luxury —and hard work — of growing 
flowers. There are some people in this world just like that — 
even my friend Judge Johnson of Salt Lake City. Whenever I 
saw a Japanese standing motionless staring at a single flower 
—world-lost in its beauty —I thought of him. Now I must 
add this old couple and their flower garden to the group. 

Tasmania was one surprise after another to every one on 
the ship. It is truly a garden spot and a great place for a vaca- 
tion. If any of my printer-readers — or supply men — are tired 
of other places, I recommend Tasmania. There they will find 
beauty, charm, plenty of sports — horse racing, golf, bowling, 
tennis, bathing — and strawberries. In utmost praise I say the 
strawberries are as large as we grow them in Utah and just 
as good tasting. 

Organization among employees is a necessity for labor rea- 
sons at least, and probably out of the whole situation it is the 
one good thing for the employer. 

There are two strong organizations in Tasmania, one in the 
south and one in the north. Hobart is headquarters for the 
South Tasmania Master Printers Association; W. H. Cum- 
mings, general manager of the Hobart Mercury, is president, 
and J. E. Creese is secretary. W. R. Rolph, of the Examiner, 
Launceston, is the president of the Northern Tasmania Master 
Printers Association. Conventions are held regularly, and not 
only labor matters, but costs, prices, better business methods, 
improvements in printing, selling, and all subjects such as 
might be discussed in a printers’ convention in America are 
handled. The big matter is labor, of course, as every printer 
is vitally interested in and must work under the labor award. 
Whenever such an award comes up, it is necessary to prepare 
the case, and that takes money. Every printer must contribute 
and in fact does contribute. 

We looked at our watches in amazement. It was four 
o'clock, tea time, and we must have tea. I had noticed the 
men were growing nervous and thought probably they wanted 
to get back to business. But it was not that at all. They wanted 
to talk more, but at four o’clock everybody drinks tea. And in 
true English fashion we had tea, and then there remained but 
a short time before the boat sailed. Hastily we went through 
the government printing plant, then rushed over to the Mer- 
cury plant, going like true American tourists, almost on 
the run, and then to the boat. Just as I was leaving the 
dock I was handed a “ package ” which I felt sure had some- 
thing “ good” in it, and I was right. The next night I sur- 
prised the ladies at the table by having the waiter fill their 
glasses with what they thought was champagne — and had the 
pleasure of watching the delighted expressions of surprise as 
they tasted the liquid and discovered that even the best cham- 
pagne has not the taste of real Tasmanian cider, which they 
acknowledged to be a real treat. 

Eighty-eight years ago James Barnard ventured forth from 
England with a small printing plant and landed in Tasmania. 
The value of the plant was about six hundred dollars. Ever 
since the year 1839, therefore, the government printing plant 
has been in operation in Tasmania. John Vail, the present gov- 
ernment printer, received his training in the printing office in 
London now owned by his brother. 

Mr. Vail is the fourth government printer to hold the posi- 
tion, having been appointed in 1899. In 1901 he installed the 
first machines to set type —the first government printer in 
either New Zealand or Australia to do so, and I believe a year 
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Scenes From Hobart and Other Tasmanian Points of Interest 


or so ahead of the government printing office at Washington, 
although I may be mistaken in this regard. In addition to this, 
Mr. Vail was the first government printer in either Australia 
or New Zealand to utilize aluminum plates instead of stone 
for the lithographic printing. At present the plant occupies a 
building almost totally unsuited for it, and it has much 
machinery that Mr. Vail would like to discard and replace 
with newer models. Despite his pleas for ten years or more, 
he is compelled to still occupy the building which the plant 
has outgrown, and to go on using the machinery, some of which 
is forty years old. 

No one reads with more interest than he the various issues 
of THe INLAND PRINTER, and we laughed over the adventures 
of some of the printers of Chiapolis, John Martin, the printer’s 
devil, and the woman printer who raised so much “ cain” in 
Chiapolis. 


It is hard to realize that Tasmania amounted to much in 
the way of printing eighty years ago, or even sixty years ago, 
to say nothing of having newspapers. Tasmania brings up weird 
pictures of wild animals, cannibals, deserts, and bloody adven- 
tures on wild coasts, yet in 1846 a paper called The Guardian 
was struggling along, until John Davies bought it up, changed 
its name to The Mercury, remodeled it, and issued the first 
number on July 5, 1854. Although a biweekly at first, it was 
soon changed to an independent daily paper and later The 
Illustrated Tasmanian Mail was published. Today C. B. Davies 
is chairman of the board, with W. H. Cummings as general 
manager. The commercial printing plant is separated from the 
newspaper and well equipped, but with many of the “ tradi- 
tional” Wharfedale stop-cylinder presses. Much American 
machinery, however, is in use and some two-revolution presses. 
The smaller stop-cylinders are used for much work which in 
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America is placed on platen presses or small automatic two- 
revolution presses. 

Of the other printing plants I could get only hasty glances 
because of the limited time. The boat sailed at six o’clock, and 
as the moments flew by I found myself regretting the precious 
hours spent on the ship when first we docked and rebelling 
against the foolish rule prohibiting visitors on board. Several 
times I have missed those who have been waiting for me upon 
my arrival because of the pigheadedness of some wharf em- 
ployee who refused to send up word or to allow visitors. At 
other times only by means of bluff or insistence that notes 
should be sent was it possible for my friends to get hold of me 
before taking the cars for the ride or sightseeing trip. As in 
nearly every instance they did not know me in the flesh, and 
as I did not know how they looked, I have passed them by, 
and much valuable time was lost when hours were few and 
precious and there was much to see and talk about. 

But as The Mercury well said in commenting upon our visit 
— much resented by some of the tourists — we were having a 
“ quick lunch” of Hobart and seemed to prefer it to a “ full 
meal.” Perhaps it was true, but I liked my “ lunch ” at Hobart. 
I liked the service, the kindly smiles and everything about it, 
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including the final farewell. It seemed that all the town was 
down at the dock, some to wave their handkerchiefs and shout 
their invitation to “come back some day”; others to hold 
onto the paper streamers as we threw them from the top decks, 
until at last the boat as it pulled away tore them asunder, and 
with tears coming into all our eyes — passengers of the day 
and Hobartons — we steamed out of the pretty harbor and lost 
sight of the delightful white houses with their red roofs, the 
green hills, and old Wellington mountain in the distance, shyly 
covering her face with a fleecy cloud as the sun begins to take 
its nightly dip into the western sea. 

I sigh and with languid steps go to my cabin, there to think 
deeply of the things I meant to have said to my friends and 
of the questions I should have asked them. I awoke from my 
reverie by a knock at the door. 

“ Your bawth is ready, sir,” says my ever-patient bath boy, 
who recites to me the gossip of the ship, all the latest news, 
and tells me who he thinks will win the fights in the boxing 
matches. Then the confounded bugler blats out “ Roast Beef 
of Old England,” and I must hurry and shave and dress for 
dinner — while Hobart recedes farther and farther away in the 
great and lonely distance. 
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cA Scientific Method for Estimating Press Gosts 


By ARTHUR J. PEEL 


VERY printer knows, theoretically at 

least, that the cost of a printing job may 

‘) be decreased by increasing the run per 

hour. On a long-run job this saving may 

i A be appreciable; on a small-run job it may 
y 








ay : 
(CG) be only a few cents. Few printers, how- 
Lip ever, are in a position to know the actual 

LIE 4 cost of a press hour, when the press is 
speeded up beyond the standard on which is based the set-up 
machine-hour rate. For example, suppose that the set-up cost 
of a press is four dollars an hour, based on sixty per cent pro- 
ductivity, and on an average run of 1,000 impressions an hour; 
what is the cost of that press if production is increased to 
seventy per cent, and the run to 1,100 an hour? In putting 
this question to a printer, he said, “ That is impossible to tell, 
and even if I knew, what good would it do me?” No doubt 
there are plenty of printers who feel this way about it, and it 
is to answer these two questions that this article is being writ- 
ten. As to the “impossibility,” nothing is impossible to the 
mathematician and a slide-rule. The table accompanying this 
article is ‘‘Q. E. D.” to that problem. To work out individual 
calculations as each change in rate was developed, would, of 
course, be a bugbear in the printer’s office, but to predicate 
such changes as may conceivably be made is only a matter of 
a few hours’ careful calculation. 

The basis on which this table has been prepared is as fol- 
lows: It is assumed that the average production of presses is 
sixty per cent and that machine hour rates are established on 
this basis, varying from three dollars an hour to six dollars an 
hour. Any rates not included within this range may easily be 
figured by division or multiplication of any of those shown in 
the chart; for example, if a printer has a $7 press, then all 
that is necessary is to multiply the $3.50 rate by two; a small 
$2.50 an hour press would be half of the $5 rate. It is also 
assumed that a run of 1,000 an hour is an average for all 
presses. To find a new rate, created by speeding up the press, 
increased productivity, or both, is as easy as finding the inter- 
est on $151.50 for 330 days in an interest table. 








An improvement in business has resulted, say, in increased 
productivity for one of the big cylinders — a $6 press. Instead 
of being sixty per cent productive, this particular press was 
seventy-five per cent productive over a three months period, 
and there was every indication that this rate would continue. 
Whether the press-hour rate is changed or not on the cost card, 
or sheet, the fact remains that the actual profit on the jobs 
from that press is considerably greater than the cost sheet will 
indicate if the old set-up rate is used. And isn’t it worth while 
to know what has been the exact profit? 

Now suppose that in addition to increased productivity, 
the press foreman has succeeded in speeding up that press 
until an average run of 1,100 has been attained. We can see 
from the chart that the new rate of $4.80 (instead of $6) is 
further reduced to $4.36 (see under “1100” column opposite 
seventy-five per cent productivity of the $6 press). If by dint 
of proper man-handling and increased care of machines it can 
be brought up to 1,200, this knocks another thirty-six cents 
off the hour rate. In one shop with which I am familiar the 
realization of these facts resulted in increased runs on prac- 
tically every job. 

The practical printer will no doubt say at this point, 
“What’s the good of increasing runs unless you can increase 
the productivity of the press?” This is a pertinent question. 
In many shops the pressmen are wise to this “ danger,” and 
to avoid the possibility of an increase of idle time on the cost 
card they purposely retard press runs. This brings us to a con- 
sideration of the second part of the printer’s objection stated 
earlier, ‘“‘ What good would it do me? ” 

The printer who is weak on estimating has no valid excuse 
in these days of estimating courses. Scientific estimating is 
within the reach of any printer, but the margin which may be 
allowed in estimating is something that each individual printer 
must discover for himself. There is only one scientific method 
by which he can ever know when, and how, safely to cut, and 
that is by knowing the actual cost of his presses under vary- 
ing conditions. The last thing that I would advocate is price 
cutting. I have declaimed against it in the past and shall do so 
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many, many more times in the future; but since so much Some time ago a printer told me an interesting story. In 
business is to be obtained only on the basis of price, then the his office he had an estimator who was considered thoroughly 
printer must know how to compete without reducing profits. reliable, but he had failed to keep himself in touch with the 
It is very hard to condemn a printer who can sell printing intimate details of production costs which we have touched on 
lower than his competitor and yet make as much profit. in this article. Then came an opportunity to estimate on a 

very big job, with runs that amounted to mil- 

TaBLE SHOWING How Press Run Costs DrminisH WirH INCREASED PRODUCTION lions. With insufficient cost data available 
he had to estimate what the increased runs 
would be on the presses employed, and he 
made a good allowance for this. He failed, 
however, to make an allowance for the in- 
creased productivity which would result, and 
which would be maintained over a period of 
at least two months. The bid was submitted; 
another house got the job. When the esti- 
mator heard the price that had been submit- 
ted and accepted, he loudly contended that 
it couldn’t be done for that at a profit. But 
the printer was not satisfied; he knew his 
competitor and knew that he was not doing 
the work at a loss. Accordingly he began to 
investigate his cost records and to work out 
some figures and rates in the way which I 
have done in the accompanying table, with 
the result that he discovered that he could 
have actually underbid his competitor and 
still made a handsome profit. The firm to 
which I have alluded is not a small printing 
establishment, which indicates that ignorance 
of certain fundamental facts in the printing 
trade may be discovered in the most unlikely 
places at times. 

The use and second purpose of this table, 
therefore, is to help printers to see how they 
can safely enter into competition, bearing in 
mind, always, that increased productivity of 
presses must accompany increased runs an 
hour. The first is up to the salesman, the 
second is up to the pressman. But there is no 
more powerful incentive to the salesmen to 
increase their business than to tell them that 
increased business means lower prices to the 
customer. 

The cost of a printing job is more than 
presswork, of course; but a cut in the cost of 
presswork will often bring in an order that 
otherwise might be lost to a competitor. But 
this can not be left to guesswork. The accom- 
panying table eliminates all “ guesstimating ” 
on presswork costs — excluding, of course, 
the time element. 

The plan illustrated here has been used 
in varying forms by a printer in Boston, two 
or three printers in New York, and in Wash- 
ington — and probably by others. So far as 
I know, however, this is the first time that it 
has been prepared as a single table. 
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Said Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Do you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do. 
Set a watch upon your actions, 
Keep them always straight and true. 
Rid your mind of selfish motives, 
Let your thoughts be clean and high. 
You can make a little Eden 
Of the sphere you occupy. 
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Layouts and Layout Men 


By ARTHUR H. FaRRow 


HERE are still some printers who appar- 
ahys ently think that a “layout ” is something 
to eat and that a “layout man” is but 
another name for a mortician; but pro- 
gressive printers know better and fully 
realize how important both the layout and 
the layout man are to the printing indus- 
try. Contrary to general opinion, the lay- 
out is not an innovation, but is merely the evolution of a 
practice that has been in use for many years. Perhaps the 
following fable will illustrate its usefulness: 

Two compositors — we'll call them John and Bill— are 
“ out ’ and, on going to the foreman’s desk for their next jobs, 
are each handed a letterhead to set. The order envelope gives 
the usual data — the rest is up to the compositor. 

Bill goes back to his frame, gives a cursory glance at the 
copy, and, taking a fresh chew of tobacco, starts setting. Wan- 
dering aimlessly around, he tries first one line, then another. 
After much experimenting a proof is taken to the foreman, 
who glances at it and throws it aside, muttering to himself 
something about “those dumbbells.” Bill walks away with a 
wry face because he has been given a reprint to set. 

Now let us see how John fared. He, too, went back to his 
frame and, after studying the copy for a few moments, took 
paper and pencil from his drawer and quickly laid out a rough 
design. In his mind was visualized the finished job — he knew 
just what to do. The letterhead was set with a minimum of 
effort and with no experimenting. 

“That’s fine, John,” says the foreman. “ Here’s another 
job which I think you can handle. The customer wants some- 
thing nifty.” 

Like all fables, ours should have a moral. In the printing 
business, as in other affairs of this world, it pays to have a 
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the contractor goes about his task. Does he allow the masons 
to experiment with different materials? Do the carpenters try 
this and that? Hardly; his architect is given the data and he 
prepares blue-prints which show in detail just what each work- 
man must do. 

How does this apply to the printing business? Well, the 
proprietor is the contractor; the compositors are the mechan- 
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plan —to know what you are going to do before starting a 
job. Having something definite to work from, John was not 
only able to set a better job than Bill, but he did the work 
in about half the time. Also, he got his reward, for he was given 
what every ambitious craftsman wants—an opportunity to 
handle the better grade of work. 

Although the parallel may perhaps be a rather wide one, 
we can present the matter in another way and compare the 
setting of a job to the building of a house. Let us observe how 
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ics; the layout man is the architect; and, of course, the layout 
is the equivalent of the blue-print. 

The printer, with his proverbial lack of foresight, has been 
slow to use the layout. When the advantage of it did at last 
dawn upon him, the advent of the layout man was in the 
natural course of events. 

It has long been the cry that the composing room is the 
least profitable end of the business. It probably is in many 
printing houses, for when one studies conditions that prevail 
in the average composing room the thought is, How could it 
be otherwise? 

An inadequate supply of materials, especially spacing mate- 
rials, the use of obsolete equipment, and an unwillingness to 
adopt new and better methods are the main causes of com- 
posing-room inefficiency. It is this inefficiency that prevents 
this department from being as profitable as it should be. 

Not long ago, we dropped into what was supposed to be an 
up-to-date plant (at least, that is what they advertised it to 
be). Although the proprietor admitted that he was aware that 
cut-cost type cabinets are time and labor saving equipment 
and that they soon pay for their cost, he persists in retaining 
his old-fashioned stands. Modern type cabinets take up only 
half the floor space of these obsolete stands, and had they 
been installed much of the evident overcrowding would have 
been avoided. 

The lead and furniture racks were empty (are they ever 
otherwise?). Two compositors were picking sorts from matter 
on heavy letterboards which should have been replaced with 
modern storage galleys long ago. (How well some of us remem- 
ber this back-breaking task!) So we might go on, but all this 
is but remotely connected with our topic — besides, the reader 
probably knows as much about these conditions as we do. 

Many of the larger and more progressive offices have 
already installed layout men, and in most cases they are part 
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of newly organized service departments. However, the whole 
problem is still in its experimental stage, but its importance is 
fully recognized. 

Some layout men have not been the success anticipated 
because unsuitable and untrained employees were selected for 
the positions, and frequent changes have been necessary. The 
men chosen for the positions have usually been (1) ambitious 
compositors who knew something about type and decorative 
material, but very little about drawing and art principles; 
(2) budding artists who knew something about art principles, 
but hardly anything about type and composing-room practice. 
Neither type of worker was much of a success because of lack 
of knowledge in one direction or the other. 

The essential qualifications for a layout man include a 
thorough knowledge of typography in its broadest sense, an 
understanding of art principles and color harmony, and some 
experience in drawing and lettering. 

Because of the highly specialized nature of layout work, 
it is essential that those who attempt it should be specially 
trained. In New York city evening classes under the auspices 
of the Employing Printers’ Association have recently been 
organized and a number of ambitious young men and young 
women from various branches of the industry have enrolled. 
Other cities will no doubt follow this lead in the near future, 
if they have not already done so. 

The two layouts used to illustrate this article are the work 
of Joseph Meisel, a student of the New York evening classes. 
They are the result of a few months training under the capable 
instruction of Mr. Erlich. 

While a thorough mastery of typography can only be 
obtained by working at the case a few years, a sufficient knowl- 
edge of drawing and art principles may be acquired by supple- 
mentary study after working hours. 

The layout man should not be expected to set type. Any 
time that is not devoted to his specific work should be em- 
ployed in preparing designs for future use, planning advertis- 
ing matter for the firm, and such like things. There are, of 
course, some layout men who are willing to help out in the 
composing room in emergencies; and there are others who 
will set type just for the love of doing it. 

The layout man is entitled to an adequate salary; a com- 
petent man should not be expected to work for a dollar or two 
above the scale. A contented man will do far better work than 
one who is discontented or thinks that he is being imposed 
upon. During the last quarter of a century remarkable im- 
provements have been made in the typographical appearance 
of American printing, particularly in the display advertise- 
ment sections of the magazines; but the credit has not all been 
to the printer — rather the reverse, as a matter of fact. 

Buyers of advertising space had for a long time been dis- 
satisfied with the way printers were setting their advertise- 
ments. One has only to look over the advertising pages of the 
magazines printed twenty years ago to understand why. The 
matter was taken up with the advertising agencies who sug- 
gested that the trouble might be overcome by laying out the 
copy the way they wanted it set — giving specific directions 
as to style and sizes of type, borders, etc.; also as to margins 
and white space. This was really the start of the layout. 

This method was tried for awhile, but there was much fric- 
tion between the printers and the advertising agencies. There 
were probably faults on both sides. The agencies were inclined 
to impose upon the printer in many ways, while the printer 
raised the old cry that he did not want any one to tell him 
how type should be set and arranged. 

It was not long before the agencies came to the conclusion 
that some other way out of the difficulty must be found. “ If 
the printers will not give us what we want, we must do the 
work ourselves,” was what they finally said. 
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So some of the agencies ordered composing-room equip- 
ment and engaged compositors and trained them for the work. 
How successful the venture has been is easily seen when one 
looks over the long list of printshops carried on by advertising 
agencies. Most of these concerns just set up the advertisements 
and have plates and mats made; they do not operate press- 
rooms. Some of them work two and three shifts throughout the 
year. All the work is done from layouts, and this, if nothing 
else, has proven the practicability of this method. 

The printer must keep pace with changing conditions. Pre- 
conceived notions and hackneyed processes must be flung by 
the wayside. Customers want novelty and freshness; it is 
mainly through the layout man that these ends can be accom- 
plished. He must keep himself posted with all that is new in 
the printing and advertising fields and must be able to discern 
those things which are practicable. 

Success in this specific field depends upon the practical 
ability as well as upon the strength of the guiding inspiration, 
apt selection, and freshness of the appeal that is made. 

There is in typographical arrangement and selection, to a 
degree proportionate with designing, an underlying motive, a 
thought and emotion which is the true expression of the crea- 
tive craftsman — and this is the idea that the layout man 
should represent. 

Competition is very keen nowadays and the best interests 
of the printer demand that everything possible be done to 
reduce to the minimum the amount of composition time on 
each job. The printer can no longer afford to allow compos- 
itors to experiment, as was once the practice. 

That each compositor has a different idea as to how a job 
should be set is very evident when one looks over the entries 
in a recent competition conducted by the New York Times. A 
total of 673 entries, principally from compositors working in 
or near New York city, were received and no two of them 
were alike. Just imagine how many other ways of setting this 
one advertisement would have been demonstrated if compos- 
itors from all over the country had competed. This goes to 
show that if the best — more uniform, more economical — re- 
sults are to be obtained, a layout man must be employed. 

The last quarter of a century has brought revolutionary 
changes into the composing room. The introduction of the 
linotype and monotype machines has been responsible for most 
of them. The work of the compositor has largely been changed 
from setting type to making up machine composition. 

Recently the typefounders have put on the market many 
series of border units and other decorative material designed 
by such well known typographic artists as W. D. Teague, 
T. M. Cleland, Lawrence and Guido Rosa, etc. Most of these 
units are interchangeable and inter-relating. Wonderful effects 
that closely approach hand-drawn designs may readily be ob- 
tained with them. However, the possibilities and limitations 
of the material must be carefully studied if the fullest use 
is to be made of it. This decorative material is very flexible, but 
to arrange it in the best and most harmonious combinations 
requires a certain amount of artistic skill to be exercised and 
there must be some experimenting. Without the slightest desire 
to disparage the ability of the average compositor, as his work 
nowadays is largely of a different character, we think that the 
best results are obtained with this material when it is arranged 
by the layout man. He is able to devote more time to the study 
of it, and the ways in which it can be used to the best advan- 
tage, than the compositor who has to account for every minute 
of his time on a time-slip. 

We are confident that all modern printers will concede 
that the method of working from layouts is not only the most 
logical one, but the most practical one, and that it will not be 
very long before every printing house will employ a compe- 
tent layout man. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

A Lonpon firm has obtained a contract 
to supply 24,000,000 stamps and 4,000,000 
post cards to the Siamese government. 

Tue Institute of Journalists has acquired, 
as a present from Thomas R. Parkington, 
of Ipswich, a beautiful estate named Oak 
Hill. It will be a home for journalists, and 
was formally opened as such by the mayor 
of London. 

Tue publishers of Punch, the famous 
humorous journal, which is now in its 
eighty-sixth year, have removed the printing 
office from the rear of the business office in 
Bouverie street, London, to more ample 
quarters in Phoenix place. 

Ir 1s against the rules of the Scottish 
Typographical Association for members to 
reply to advertisements (asking for help) 
which are keyed with numbers or initials. 
Grave suspicion is attached to proffers of 
work by firms that do not care to declare 
openly who they are. 

A UNIQUE exhibition of books was opened 
early in October at the Southwark (Lon- 
don) Central Library. It comprises at least 
one book or pamphlet for every year since 
printing was first introduced into England 
by William Caxton in 1476. A number of 
the volumes are extremely valuable, many 
early ones being illuminated by hand. 


GERMANY 


An International Trade Papers Congress 
was held at Berlin from September 23 to 29. 

WE are used to seeing posters or leaflets 
issued by police departments, in which de- 
scriptions of missing criminals are given and 
rewards offered for their apprehension, but 
we find it a novel thing to come across a 
leaflet issued by the police administration 
of Berlin in which the names of the printers 
of certain matter are sought. It appears a 
card, an envelope, and a blank had been 
printed for swindling purposes, and the 
police hope by finding the printers to get 
a clue to the unknown swindlers. 

TuHat new plaything of certain composi- 
tors, the so-called “Elementary Typog- 
raphy,” which is verily nothing but a strain- 
ing for odd effects, is under much discussion 
in the graphic press, with the cons some- 
what overweighing the pros. We note that 
what our contributor, N. J. Werner, in his 
article in last year’s October issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, had to say respecting this 
“elementary ” stuff has been translated into 
German, in part, by Robert Kracher of 
Chicago and published in the Typograph- 
ische Mitteilungen (Berlin), and into Fin- 


By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


nish, in full, by the editor of the Kirja- 
painotaito (Helmikuu); the latter also 
reproduced some of the horrible examples. 
We expect that the efforts in behalf of the 
new fad will not last long. The average 
German printer is too sincere and practical 
to have sympathy for the ridiculous. 


FRANCE 


Tue Chicago Tribune on July 4 last cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of its Paris edition. 

M. Seymon, of Ricci, has laid before the 
French Academy a project to catalogue all 
the manuscripts in the libraries of the world. 
His plan is for twenty volumes of one thou- 
sand pages each. It would require a host of 
collaborators, a lot of time, and a vast sum 
of money. 

A writer in Papyrus brings once more to 
the front the idea of making the point sys- 
tem of type bodies agree with the metric 
system of measures. Instead of the Didot 
point, of which 2,660 make a meter (an 
unworkable figure), he would have a point 
measuring 3,000 to the meter. A millimeter 
would thus equal 3 points. 


BELGIUM 


ON THE nineteenth of August the re- 
nowned Plantin-Moretus Typographic Mu- 
seum at Antwerp celebrated fifty years of 
existence. This highly interesting institution 
was visited by your correspondent twenty- 
one years ago, and he still recalls being de- 
nied the privilege of taking a type from 
one of the cases as a souvenir. As a wise 
precaution these had been covered by wire 
screens; otherwise nary a type of Plantin’s 
would be there today. We had to be con- 
tent with a leaflet printed on one of the 
hand presses Plantin used. Christopher Plan- 
tin, born near Tours, France, came to Ant- 
werp in 1549, where he established a book- 
bindery. Six years later he increased his 
business by adding a printing office, a rather 
large one for that day, it having twenty 
presses. His office became celebrated because 
of the neatness and thoroughness of its pro- 
ductions. The most known of the works 
produced therein was the eight-volume 
“ Biblia-Polyglotta” (1569-1573). A great 
number of volumes in Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, and Dutch were issued in Plantin’s 
office. In 1876 the city of Antwerp bought 
the house and its contents and opened it in 
August, 1877, as a museum. It contains the 
old office, a proofroom (with old proof 
sheets), a composing room, a pressroom, 
and a type foundry. An ample court, with 
flower garden, graces the premises. 


POLAND 

Tue graphic industries (according io 
Przeglond Graficzny) have in general mace 
poor progress in this country. Two new ink 
manufactories have lately been established 
—one in Posen and the other in Thoru, 
but there are no manufacturers of presses 
and other machines for printers, so Poland 
must depend upon the importation of these. 
The development of type founding and the 
production of new faces lag far behind. 
There are no workpeople who can design 
and engrave type faces or can construct the 
precision engraving machines required in 
this art. Electro deposition is not even prac- 
ticed in making matrices. There are about 
nine hundred printing offices in the coun- 
try, employing 13,500 people, and 6,431 ma- 
chines. Of the machines 150 are rotary 
presses, 1,300 are cylinders, 1,200 are platens, 
24 are offset presses, 185 are lithographic 
presses, 5 are rotagravure presses, 470 type- 
setting machines, and 2,500 various auxiliary 
machines. In Poland there are 1,477 periodi- 
cals, of which 1,295 are in the Polish, 90 in 
the German, 47 in the Yiddish, 39 in the 
Russian, 2 in the Czecho-Slavic, 1 in the 
French, and 1 in the Hebrew languages. 


CHILE 
RECENTLY El Mercurio, the oldest news- 
paper of this country, celebrated its one 
hundredth anniversary. It was founded by 
a Chilean writer, Pedro Felix Vincuna, a 
Chilean printer, Ignacio Silva, and an Amer- 
ican named Thomas G. Wells. It passed 
through many hands until acquired by its 
present owners in 1880. It was the first 
newspaper in Chile to modernize its equip- 
ment, including the rotary press, line-cast- 

ing machines, and motor-car distribution. 


RUMANIA 

Huce embezzlements were recently un- 
covered in the national printing office of 
this country. Director Domescu, of the 
Monito Rul Oficial, thereupon committed 
suicide, and General Secretary Falcoganu 
and his private secretary were arrested. The 
total sum of the embezzlements is esti- 
mated at 70,000,000 leu (or $13,510,000, if 
taken at a gold valuation of the leu). 


SWEDEN 

Tue idea of using sulphite as a thicken- 
ing agent for printing inks has been experi- 
mented with, with a very satisfactory result. 
For some months the Nya Dagligt Alle- 
handa has been printed with such thickened 
ink, which is said to be twenty per cent 
cheaper than ordinary printing ink. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


H. V. Cine, Verstegen Printing Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa.—Our compliments on your 
Lindbergh ‘‘ Welcome ”’ poster. You have achieved 
a remarkable result on the linoleum blocks, the 
likeness to the aviator being very striking. This is 
more unusual in view of the fact that the illustra- 
tion is confined to broad, black masses without 
graded shading. Of large size, 14 by 22 inches, and 
in colors, red, orange, green, and black, the effect 
oi the poster is very striking. The portrait is in 
black and as the entire background to the edge of 
the card is red, the white of the paper showing 
through in the highlights of the face gives the 
eifect of black, white, and green printing on red 
paper. Green is used only for printing the line 
“ Welcome,” which is lettered in large script, and 
appears at somewhat of an angle just below the 
portrait. 

Harry ScHEDIN, Minneapolis.— While the front 
and back pages of the Bartelson Brothers folder 
business card are quite satisfactory, we do not like 
the ornaments at the end of the last line of the 
front and consider the main group on the back is 
placed too low. The inside pages 
are not so good, particularly be- 
cause of the irregular and diagonal 
arrangement of the headings, al- 
though, if there were more marginal 
space, the effect would be better. 

The unusual handling of the heads 
would compensate somewhat for 
the rather unpleasing effect that 
would even then be evident. The 
exceptionally wide letter spacing of 
the line of italics across the bot- 
tom also weakens the “ spread ” 
materially; the line constitutes an 
unpleasing contrast with those not 
letter spaced. Lower-case type does 
not look well when letter spaced 
and its display value is weakened. 
The lines of text on these two pages 
are spaced too closely. The yellow 
stock is preferable to the blue, par- 
ticularly because the red ink does 
not stand out or look well on the 


Dear Mr. Heir 


unusual. Printed in blue, it does not interfere with 
the typing. The slogan, however, is too weak. The 
paneled letterhead in two colors is even more sat- 
isfactory, although spacing between words is too 
wide in the main line, even considering the use of 
periods as ornaments — that is, above their regu- 
lar position — between the words. Other specimens 
are as good as the type, and in most cases that is 
all right. Light-face roman capitals would be pref- 
erable to the shaded Cheltenham Bold for the 
second line in the high-school certificate, the latter 
being unattractive and inharmonious with the first 
line. The front of the folder, ‘ Extra,” is un- 
usually effective; the back page would be equally 
good if the heading were set in upper and lower 
case of the next size larger than the capitals used, 
particularly if centered and not underscored. The 
inside ‘‘ spread ”’ is dull and weak. It suggests hav- 
ing the border closer to the edges of the stock, of 
using larger types, or of spacing farther apart than 
that which is used. A larger initial — perhaps, also, 
a heading — would enliven the spread and make it 
more consistent with the title page. Letterheads 


Fi P 
EF 0n't you agree that life is largely a 
succession of satisfactory compromises? +++ 


a continual striving to make 
extremes meet? For instance, 
tastes must be toned down to 
incomes; rest always must be be avoided. The compromise 
adjusted co productiveness; must be a sat:sfactory compro- 
speed must be backed up with mise. + + + Here at 325 Bush 
wer—and so on. To gain one Street we are now able to offer 
thing we risk the forfeiture of an- you the one logical compromise. 
other. Wecontinually face the prob- We have just completed the instal- 
lem of securing maximum results lation of an Intertype. (It is the only 
with minimum sacrifices. Life seems typesetting machine that is geared— 
to say, You can’t have your cake and direct—to an advertising art depart- 
eat it.” Our only answer to the dictum ment!) Now you may secure good typog: 
is constantly striving for this beaufic re- raphy without paying for hand craftsman- 
sult. That mankind moves steadily onward ship. You undoubtedly know that, on the 
and upward 1s mainly due to the fact that Intertype, the letter matrices may be further 
humans have succeeded in making many ef- spaced by hand before thelineiscast. Obviously 
fective compromises. ¢ ++ In the production of _ this feature enables the skilled operator to turn 


made. Bur, since impressions 
count, we can not sacrifice a 
tithe more than can possibly 


are well arranged and displayed; although in two 
or three the type faces are not high grade, they are 
all above average. 

GreorceE McKissin & Son, Brooklyn.— Except 
for one point, the invitation to visit your booth 
at the Graphic Arts Exhibition, featured by the 
illustrations of three books of your binding printed 
in natural colors and embossed to show texture — 
which it does effectively — is mighty fine. The text 
matter, set wholly in capitals and closely line 
spaced, is not legible. We are confident many to 
whom it was sent marveled at the excellence of 
the work without finding out who did it. 

Tuomas Topp Company, Boston.— “ The Gilbert 
Homestead” is interesting and attractive; the 
period of the typography and illustration is consis- 
tent with the date in which this old homestead was 
established, that is 1794. 

Sanps & McDoucatt, Perth, Australia.—‘ Can- 
ning Crest ” is an unusually attractive booklet. The 
cover, featured by an attractively shaped halftone 
printed in black and orange, illustrating a sunset 
scene, is especially effective. The inside pages are 
likewise attractive, although the 
subheads are too weak. Of course, 
we would like to see a more stylish 
type face used. The one employed 
is a plain, legible modern much 
used in newspapers, which, by the 
way, is its weakness; it is too com- 
mon, too like a man in overalls. 
Presswork is excellent. Your own 
letterhead is fine and the one for 
the Western Oxygen Company is a 
good example of its type. While not 
high grade, the four-page letter for 
Suburban Estates Limited is satis- 
factory; excessive letter spacing of 
the heading on the first page is one 
point of weakness, while underscor- 
ing ‘‘ Special Offering’’ seems un- 
dignified. The emphasis underscor- 
ing gives is not warranted here. We 
would prefer to see larger type used 
for the head on the spread; the 
size used and so excessively letter 
spaced is too small; there is room 


advertisements and advertising matter we find, out good typography. Not such fine work as can 
frequently, a need of adjustment. There are times _ be set by hand but, nevertheless, good typography 
when, no matter how much we may regret the sac- Plus the supervision of the artist this addition to 
rifice of prestige, the multuplicity of demands on MeTCALF-Lirtte advertising production service 
our advertising budget force us to sacrifice quality tor should mean much toadvertisers and their advertising 
economy. But impressions count When the impres- 
sions created on prospects demand that a piece of 
advertising be as fine as it can be made—there 
can be no compromise. Hand type composition 
stands supreme. You know that this 1s so 
Every piece of fine printing proves that it #5 
so. But when the advertising budget un- 
equivocally indicates its inelasticity — 


latter. 

Furst & McKirryHer, Chicago. 
—The portfolio of your own letter- 
head in various color combinations 
is interesting because of the char- 
acterful effects attained by Ben 
Day screens over the hand-lettered 
lines and ornaments. We regret the 
character and number of colors are 
such that we can not reproduce 
one of the heads, for the handling 
opens up possibilities for varying 
the effect of letterhead designs. The 
cover page is not at all in keeping, 
the profuse use of leaf ornaments, 
printed alternately in the three 
colors of the design around the 
words of the title, affects the ap- 
pearance of the page and makes the 
title confusing. 

Atvin' E. Mowrey, Franklin, 
Pennsylvania.— The letterhead of 
the News-Herald is satisfactory if 
not outstanding. The use of a rule 
with dots at the ends, extending up 
and down the sheet in the center 
and connecting the main group 
with the slogan at the bottom, is 


up and down for the larger size. 
The leading fault, however, is the 
side margins, which are too narrow. 
The cuts could have been drawn in 
pap lr ceneilagetetierestie is A obama toward center without trouble by 
time. To sum up—the world demands beauty setting the text a pica narrower. 
pratisirv been gradee barred, To accommodate the increased 
tween the ewo. This combination is the depth of this text the title under 
then what? A compromise must be one logical, workable compromise the cut in the center could be set 
METCALF-LITTLE, INCORPORATED . . © 
Utnitiatiss © Veriguas « Topeqiaabits in wider measure. Presswork is the 
Tuuurwont © DOUGLAS THAED six SIX THAER redeeming feature; in fact, it is ex- 
cellent on all the work. 
Howarp N. Kino, York, Penn- 
sylvania.— Both wall cards, ‘‘ Song 
of Success’? and “ York,” are at- 
tractive and impressive, the former 
particularly so. On the latter the 
opening paragraph is not pleasing 
with only the one word, ‘“ Ex- 
tremely,” on the first line and at 
the end and with the remainder of 
the word begun with a Vanity ini- 
tial in lower-case. The “ E” of this 
series of initials is particularly bad. 
If there were only an ordinary in- 
dention the paragraph would make 
three lines of comfortable length 
and the contour of the group would 


agencies. Certainly, t should mean much to the 
advertising appropriation + ++ We have much to 
tell you about this broader scope of our service 


PS Mr Hew We have been sending you mailing paces trom wme 10 time—wonder st you have reseed ihem Don + you th 
ewer? I's our neve poece from che Ineerrype Our neat Arrowhead will reach you tbe addie of ibis 


Typography in the form of a vase with 
ment by Metcalf-Little, Incorporated, San Francisco. Note that each copy was made 
personal, the name of the recipient being printed both in the head and postscript, 
the latter also being varied in different copies received at THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Original, 914 by 12 inches, printed in black and red-violet on white 
ripple-finish stock with deckled front edge. 
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DEEPDENE: A NEW TYPE PRODUCED IN EVERY 
DETAIL BY THE DESIGNER OF THE FACE’ NOW 
FIRST OFFERED TO PRINTERS SEPT: MCMXXVII 


[>-—7ETTER Cutting 1s a Handy-Work hitherto kept fo conceal'd among 
{ ) the Artificers of it, that I* cannot learn anyone hath taught it to any 
< % other, But every one that has ufed it, Learnt it of his own Genuine 
@ _~ Alnclination Therefore, though I cannot [as in other trades } defcribe 
** . jthe general Practice of Work-men, yet the Rules I follow I fhall fhew 

a here For, indeed, by the appearance of fome Work done, a judh- 

cious Eye may doubt whether they go by any Rule at all,though Geometrick Rules, 

in no Practice whatever, ought to be more nicely or exactly obferved than in this 


5 


ABOUT OLD-TIME TYPES & MR. GOUDY'S NEW TYPE 


HE excerpt above 1s from the writings of a type-founder who began operations with 

little or no previous type-founding expenence. Frederic W Goudy, likewise without 
previous experience in any shop, or tutelage under any master,“of his own genuine inclina- 
tion” has learned his type-founding from the few meagre texts extant concerning this work, 
profitung by his failures, and refusing to be discouraged when early attempts showed results 
far aheld from fond expectations This page, he hopes, however, somewhat bears out his per- 
tunacity It speaks for him. ((When types were first made the letter was cut in steel, a matrix 
dnven from the steel punch, and the type cast from the matnx The pnnt from the type was 
soc losely connected with the onginal work of the designer, who usually was also the punch- 
cutter, that the handicraft of the artisan was still strongly felt in the typography of che page 
But in modern type-founding there are so many stages between the artist s onginal design 
and the types made from his dr. awings,that the printed page becomes impersonal—the crafts 
man’s feeling gradually disappears in the handling of vanous details by the workmen who 
actually produce the type itself (| While Mr Goudy makes use of every modern device that 
will render his design with greater accuracy, at no stage of the various operations 1s his con 
ception delegated to other hands for execution, he makes his own large master-patterns from 
his onginal drawings, from these, in turn, he engraves to a smaller scale in metal the working 
patterns from which the actual cutting of the matnices 1s accomplished Every detail of the 


work up to the point of casting the character is carned out by his own hands, and he can, 


at any time during the process, vary any detail to meet his feeling for harmony and rhythm 


The lining, fitting, and casting are done under his immediate supervision, the printed result 


[as far as type ts concerned} 1s, therefore, as personal and individual as his orginal drawings 


*Joseph Moxon His“Mechanick Exercises,” from 
which this excerpt ts taken, 1s the earliest book on 
y in English, and in it appears the first 
treause on type-founding Waitten in 1683, it 1s pl 


as a type 


today more cunous from a hterary standpoint than 


valuable as a handbook Moxon s own specimen 


ssued in 166g, 1s the first com 


plete type-founder’s specumen known in England 


Attractive circular from the Continental Typefounders’ Association, introducing ‘‘ Deepdene,” a new Goudy 
book type of unusual beauty, distinction, and legibility. The original is 1142 by 16 inches 
and printed in black and vermilion on tinted antique stock. 


be pleasing. In four lines, with the first and last 
ones very short, the group is awkward, as is also 
the distribution of the white space. 

Joun F. Wititams, New Jersey State Home 
Print Shop, Jamesburg, New Jersey.— “‘ Linoleum 
Art” is at once a text on the cutting of linoleum 
blocks and an exhibit of some of the specimens of 
work done in the class over which you preside so 
ably. It is an accomplishment of which you and 
your boys may be proud. The making of linoleum 
blocks is clearly explained in text and picture, the 
text being supplemented by illustrations of blocks 
in different stages of their making. That your work 
in this interesting field is among the best, if not 
the very best, is evidenced by the illustrations in 
colors from linoleum biecks exhibited in the final 
pages. While praisewortl., the book itself could be 
improved. The red t.:+«4 for printing the border 
doesn’t show to goou advantage on the dark brown 
stock; by artificial light the detail of the border 
is indistinct. The size of the page and the width 
and strength of tone of the border warranted a larger 
and more solid style of type than the rather small 
Parsons Bold. The title page, in contrast, is quite 
handsome. We regret the running heads are so 
widely letter spaced. You seem to have been under 
the impression the line must be full length and, 
although we consider it would be better if full 


length — without letter spacing —the exceptional 
letter spacing in this instance nullifies the effect 
of its being full length. The initials are too black; 
we would prefer plain type letters, especially con- 
sidering the small size of the text. The body matter 
could have been a size larger to advantage; there 
is, in fact, room for twelve-point. A page border 
filled only part way down with type looks bad be- 
cause of the resulting wide diversity in margins. 
If the size of type were arbitrary, the measure of 
those pages now only partly filled should have 
been made narrower so that the relationship of 
the type page to the proportions of the paper page 
would be more pleasing. The book itself, like the 
content and the illustrations, however, is very 
creditable. 

C. W. Hex, Rustburg, Virginia— Many of the 
specimens among the number you submit are high 
grade typographically, and all of them evidence 
an understanding of the principles governing effec- 
tive display and arrangement. Some can not be 
rated high grade, however, because the type faces 
are not attractive, among these being the letterhead 
for the Covington Machine Company, which is set 
in an imitation engraved face which shows a decided 
difference between light and heavy elements. The 
former are mere hair lines. The two styles not 
only lack grace and beauty, individually, but are 
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unrelated and inharmonious. The Copperplate is 
a monotone face; that is, all lines are of even 
thickness. If the Copperplate were smaller the con- 
trast would be less noticeable and the effect, there- 
fore, more pleasing. The right-hand group in Cop- 
perplate is spaced far too closely between lines, 
and letter spacing some of the words in this group 
in order to square it up creates an additional bad 
effect, especially since the lines are spaced so close. 
The ‘ color ’? — that is, tone — is not balanced and 
even. Ornamental hyphens at the end of the first 
line of the advertisement, ‘‘ Make Your Office Com- 
fortable,’’ and the use of an initial that dominates 
the group weakens the heading decidedly, even 
though the type is a large size of Cooper Black, 
which is surely bold enough. The effect of the 
heading is awkward, in the first place, and with 
the cut-off rule below is too ornamental. Better 
the type alone, arranged differently, of course. The 
display of the Cundiff agency letterhead is quite 
good and the type face is one of the best. It brings 
up a point, however, that troubles many, although 
it should not. With the group of small type at th 
left and no corresponding group on the right, the 
main group should not have been centered horizon- 
tally as it would be if there were no second 
group. It should be moved somewhat to the right 
to counteract the effect of additional weight on 
the left of the small group. In short, it should be 
about centered between the left and right hand edges 
of the sheets. Among the better grade specimens is 
the letterhead for J. P. Bell, on which, however 
the small lines under the main display could be 
moved inward just a little. The Forsythe Lines 
catalogue, which is exceptionally well printed, and 
the J. P. Bell enclosures are also high grade. The 
catalogue would be better if a more open and less 
cramped type than Cheltenham Old Style were used 
for the text. There is ample room for it. In view 
of the lightness of the orange, the display lines 
printed in that color should have been in bold face. 
By artificial light the light-face type in the weak 
color is even hard to see at certain angles. 

THE KUTTERER-JANSEN PRINTING CoMPANY, St. 
Louis.—“ Ideals” is an interesting and attractive 
motto and is reproduced as an example of unusual 
and effective use of typographical ornament. The 
letterhead is likewise good. 

GazETTE PRINTING CompANy, Montreal.— It has 
been a long time since we have seen anything quite 
so impressive in its way as the South American- 
Africa cruise book of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. The large page of 16 by 11 inches permits 
very striking effects with the process illustrations 
from paintings by Maurice Logan depicting natives 
Savers 
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As you think, you travel; and as 
you love, you attract. You are today 
where your thoughts have brought 
you; you will be tomorrow where 
your thoughts take you. Youcannot 
escape the result of your thoughts, 
but you can endure and learn, can 
accept and be glad, you will realize 
the vision (not the idle wish) of 
your heart, be it base or beautiful, 
or a mixture of both, for you will 
always gravitate toward that which 
you, secretly, must love. Into your 
hands will be placed the exact re- 
sults of your thoughts; you will re- 
ceive that which you earn; no more, 
no less. Whatever your present 
environment may be, you will fall, 
remain, or rise with your thoughts, 
your vision, your ideal. You will 
become as small as your control- 
ling desire; as great as your 
dominant aspiration. 
— James Allen 


Interesting combination border on motto card by 
the Kutterer-Jansen Printing Company, St. Louis. 
The original is in black and red. 
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of many distant and unfrequented lands — like 
Sudan, Trinidad, and Zanzibar, for instance — at 
work and play in their native habitat. In most in- 
stances the illustrations cover almost the entire 
page; in fact, the front cover is an all-over illus- 
tration, “ bled.’ The title matter is printed on the 
back from large italic letters in gold against a 
flat blue field, which covers the page except for 
about two inches at the binding edge where the 
backbone of a thick book is simulated in other 
colors. The illustrations are poster-like in broad 
masses and broad handling of detail and wonder- 
fully effective. The work of the artist has seem- 
ingly been preserved in all its original beauty by 
the skill of the engraver and pressman. The book 
demonstrates your ability to properly handle the 
largest and most difficult commissions as well as 
they could be handled anywhere in the world. Com- 
ing with the aforementioned item the booklet for 
the Windsor Hotel is at a great disadvantage, but, 
though less impressive and costly, it is nevertheless 
representative of the same grade of craftsmanship. 

[HE FREED-EISEMANN Rapio CorporATION, Brook- 
lyn.— Specimens of your direct advertising are 
distinguished by effective layout, exceptional illus- 
tration, and remarkably fine typography. The 
foider enclosure, featured by panels and ornament 
in pink, is remarkably effective, as is also the 
“Statement of Policy ”’ cover. 

The Daily Tribune, Pratt, Kansas.— While not 
a thing of beauty, the mammoth poster for the 
rodeo is unusually effective from the standpoint 
of display. 

Louis A. BRAVERMAN, Procter & Collier Press, 
Cincinnati.— Poster cards and booklets for the 
Beckett Paper Company and the Champion Coated 
Paper Company are high grade in every particular. 

A. S. MitcHE.tt, El Dorado, Kansas.—The card 
for Sullivan and the invitation to the fall opening 
of Thompson Brothers are examples of the very 
best typographical printing. 

R. M. Suretps, Lansing, Michigan.— Considering 
this as the work of student printers, even ad- 
vanced, The Scroll for 1927 is commendable. The 
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Unique cover from program booklet designed and 

Printed by the Specimen Printing Department of 

the American Type Founders Company for the 

annual convention of the United Typothetae of 
America. The title page is set in the new 

* Broadway ”’ series. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THEM AF SURI 
NAM AND HOW CANDIDE MADE THE 
ACQUAINTANCE OF MARTIN 


= uR two travellers’ first day was quite pleasant. They 
were encouraged by the idea of possessing more treasures than all Asia, 
Europe and Africa could collect. Candide in transport carved the name of 
Cunegonde on the trees. 74 On the second day two of the sheep stuck in 
a marsh and were swallowed up with their loads; two other sheep died of 
fatigue a few days later; then seven or eight died of hunger ina desert; 
several days afterwards others fell off precipices. Finally, after they had trav- 
elled for a hundred days, they had only two sheep left. Candide said to 
Cacambo:"*My friend, you see how perishable are the riches of this world; 
nothing is steadfast but virtue and the happiness of seeing Mademoiselle 
Cunegonde again.” sa~a““] admit it, said Cacambo, “but we still have two 
sheep with more treasures than ever the King of Spain will have, and in 
the distance I see a town I suspect is Surinam, which belongs to the Dutch. 
We are at the end of our troubles and the beginning of our happiness.” 
@As they drew near the town they came upon a negro lying on the ground 
wearing only half his clothes, that is to say, a pair of blue cotton drawers; 
this poor man had no left leg and no right hand. 2a “‘Good heavens!” 
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said Candide to him in Dutch,‘‘what are you doing there, my friend, in 
that horrible state?” 22‘I am waiting for my master, the famous merchant 
Monsieur Vanderdendur.”” ‘Was it Monsieur Vanderdendur, ’said 
Candide,““who treated you in that way?” _<sv Yes, sir,” said the negro, 


“it is the custom. We are given a pair of cotton drawers twice a year as 


clothing. When we work in the sugar-mills and the grindstone catches our 


fingers, they cut off the hand; when we try to run away, they cut off a leg. 
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Interesting and handsome specimen page from a limited edition of Voltaire’s ‘‘ Candide,’ produced by the 
Pynson Printers, New York city. The type face is a new roman cast by the Bauer Type Foundry at 
Frankfort, Germany. The all-rag laid stock, the tone of which gives the effect of age, 


cover, which is interesting and reasonably attrac- 
tive, would be better if the lines above and below 
the two groups were eliminated and if the date 
were brought fairly close to the name, making one 
instead of two groups on the page. The title page 
is too slight, considering the size of the page; the 
main group, furthermore, is too high. If it were 
at about the point of vertical balance, three- 
eighths the way down the page, and there were a 
thin rule border marking the regular page size, it 
would not only be more fitting but more dignified 
and important. As printed, the lower group is as 
much too low as the upper group is too high. The 
other pages are quite satisfactory, although where 
pages are short, like 24, the type should have been 
set narrower than standard measure so the distri- 
bution of white space would be more uniform. 
The type crowds the border at the sides closely 
and there is an excessive amount in proportion at 
top and bottom. Before setting the type the amount 
of matter should be checked carefully and where 
it is found insufficient to balance other pages with 
good margins the measure should be correspond- 
ingly reduced. There is no rule, reasonable or 
otherwise, dictating that the entire text of books 
like annuals should be the same measure. Pages of 
solid text are another matter—in them text is 


was especially made in France. 








continuous. Page 25 is unpleasing in consequence 
of the position of the type group so close to the 
border at the right. The Goudy Old Style is rather 
too weak for the heads, considering the text is the 
heavier face, known as “ Schoolbook.” 

Oxrorp Paper Company, New York city.—The 
two large broadsides issued under the title of “‘ The 
Oxford Papers”? are beautiful. Typography, with 
handsome hand-lettered and consistent headings, is 
delightful. The large illustrations in color indicate 
skill on the part of the pressman and the right 
foundation to work on — good paper. We regret 
any reproduction we might make would be inade- 
quate, so must deny our readers the pleasure, edu- 
cation, and inspiration. 

STANDARD PRINTING Company, Alexandria, 
Louisiana.— Except for the use of types of in- 
harmonious shape in the name and address, the 
cover of “A Little Journey Into the Realm of 
Printing” is excellent. However, the inner pages 
are not at all in keeping. Poor and inadequately 
retouched photographs made good engravings out 
of the question, and the peculiar shade of red- 
brown used in printing the form doesn’t get the 
most of the little that is in them. The border is 
pleasing, but the type is too small and leaded too 
widely; the lines are too long to be followed with 
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IE efforts of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company have not 

been confined solely to the development of mechanical means of type- 
setting; nor to the manufacture of machines for casting type, borders and 
ornaments, niles and spacing material. No less has it been diligent in pro- 
viding the owners of Monotypes with such type faces as will enable them 
to have an active part in furthering the progress of che printing industry 
toward better typography and better printing. 
@ Ic has been che purpose of the Monotype Company to provide Monotype 
users with the facilities in type and embellishment by means of which they 
may answer every typographic requirement. In addition to providing ma- 
trices for many faces and sizes in general use by printers, it has during the 
past decade led all manufacturers of type and composing machines in the 
designing of new usable faces and harmonious decorative material. These 
have included not only many original conceptions, but also adaptations of 
the best types of other periods. 
To this work it has been privileged to apply che genius of Frederic W 
Goudy, the most distinguished present-day designer of fine type faces. As 
Art Director of the Monotype Company, Mr Goudy has given to Monotype 
users many exclusive faces, among them the Garamont series, che Kenner- 
ley series, Goudy Modern series, Goudy Light Old Style series, Italian Old 
Seyle series, Lanston series, Goudy Heavyface series, Forum, Goudy Open 
and Goudy Open Ikalic. 
@ Sol. Hess, Assistant Art Director, has designed for the sole use of Mono- 
type owners the Hess Old Style series, che Hess Bold series, Hess Classic 
Hebrew, a new Caslon series, a Cochin series, New Bookman, Italian Wide 
and Goudy Heavyface Condensed, as well as several hundred decorative 
borders, ornaments, rules and brackets. 
Good printers, advertising and trade typographers, book and magazine 
publishers and newspapers are everywhere giving their patrons the advan 
tages inherent in Monotype type design—those qualities in cypes which 
assure legibility, beauty and a clear and sharp impression on paper 
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tion dinner by the Cohn-Attlee Press, New York city, and featured espe- 
cially by the interesting combination border. Original in black and red, 


comfort. Initials are too heavy, even for the bold 
Bodoni, as the letters of the initials are like the 
Old Blanchard or Post types, which, more or less 
monotone, do not agree with the contrasty Bodoni. 
Bookman would combine well with these initials. 
Where there is not a full paragraph alongside and 
for a space below the initials, the irregularity of 
the white space around them is unsatisfactory. 

CoHN-ATTLEE Press, New York city.—The pro- 
gram for the dinner-dance of the electrotypers 
association is excellent, although the panel on the 
cover is too high and the page, therefore, top 
heavy. If the panel conformed with the propor- 
tions of the page the effect would be improved. 
We are reproducing the program page, mainly be- 
cause of its interesting border and generally neat 
appearance of the type matter. 

Morris Reiss Press, New York city.— Your 
business card, featured by a round embossed orna- 
ment of a hand press, would be wholly satisfactory 
if the line of italic were not so widely 
letter spaced. It need not have been 
more than natural length; in fact, if 
the line were a size larger and not 
letter spaced the card would be of out- 
standing merit. “It’s a Little Bill” is 
a clever folder, but we would like it 
better if the second group were in a 
size larger type and if the bracket 
beneath were eliminated; the border 
and the two rabbit cuts provide suffi- 
cient ornament. The Carillon cover 
specimens are unique and interesting; 
one is reproduced to prove it. ‘‘ Say It 
With Flowers”? would be much better 
if the title were set in something other 
than the capitals of the uncial letter. 
Colors are especially attractive and 
harmonious. 


Page from Monotype, of the Lanston Monotype Machine Company, planned by 


are also the end-leaves which are of the same 
color of paper and made more appropriate because 
the decorative features are related to those of the 
cover. The excellence of the printing not only 
shows the faces to good advantage, but emphasizes 
the printing quality of the intertype product. 

CuartEs W. Situ, Richmond, Virginia.— 
Your portfolio, “‘ Block Prints,’’? contains a num- 
ber of large linoleum block illustrations printed 
in colors which are the finest work of this kind 
we have seen in months. Colors are extensively 
used and invariably in fine taste and add to the 
inherent excellence of the illustrations. 

Victor J. Prerce, Erie, Pennsylvania.— While 
your October blotter is satisfactory, we feel the 
calendar part is too loose and open; the panels 
are too large in relation to the figures and the cal- 
endar takes up more space than it should. If it 
were condensed — both ways! —there would be 
more room for the advertising panel, which is rela- 


Premier Exhibit of Fall Gashions 
Direct from Paris Salons 


Bruce Rogers. Nothing in character would be lost, and attractiveness added, if the 
Bradley face in the panel at the top were in upper and lower case. 


tively too small and appears unimportant. White 
space is lavish in amount where it doesn’t do 
any good. 

Tue Davis Press, Worcester, Massachusetts.— 
We agree with you that there are too many house- 
organs and that little thought and preparation 
seems to be given many of them. The Mainspring, 
for the Wallace Barnes Company, is one of those 
relatively few that seem to justify their existence. 
The cover of ‘‘ Spring No. 1, Coil No. 1” is quite 
unusual and interesting, if a bit dazzling. As a 
background for the page, against which the title 
lettering appears in reverse, there is a group of 
many springs—spiral and otherwise — printed 
from one halftone with an orange background of 
a light screen. The lettering is filled in solid with 
orange. Text pages are pleasing typographically, 
save for one thing: the heading in orange on the 
first page is too weak. With the “ body” in the 
moderately strong Bookman, printed in black, the 
heads in Goudy Old Style, printed in 
orange, seem to retire into the back- 
ground. The heads should have been 
set in Goudy Bold or a face of similar 
weight so that when printed in the 
weak orange they would be no weaker 
in tone than the body. In other words, 
make allowance for the weakness of a 
color by using correspondingly heavier 
type. Where the heads are printed in 
black the effect is satisfactory, for, 
then, extra size of the Goudy Old 
Style automatically gives it the weight 
to balance the relatively bolder but 
smaller Bookman. 

E. M. Lovenpate, Salt Lake City.— 
The September Craftsman is interest- 
ing and attractive. However, we would 
prefer to see the words, ‘The Salt 





B. W. Rapc.iirre, Intertype Corpo- 
ration, New York city.—The new book 
of Intertype faces is unusually hand- 
some, the various fonts being tastefully 
shown and convenient for prospective 
purchasers of mats. The cover is quite 
striking, original, and handsome, as 


CARILLON LTD. eo POMMARD SQ. 


Lake,” on the cover centered over 
“ Craftsman” without leaders at the 
end. The effect throughout is clean and 
; inviting. Halftones are remarkably well 
printed in view of the fact that the 
work was done on proof press without 
makeready. We have seen much good 
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printing of halftones done on proof presses with no 
makeready save underlaying the cuts to make them 
even and type high, but, so far as we recall, none 
quite as good as this. 
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your own card in Cooper Black, the ‘ Books” 
envelope corner, and the letterhead for the Georg- 
ians. Free and unconventional handling gives them 
additional merit. The cover, ‘‘Analysis Plan Sales,” 
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point. Spacing the lines farther apart or using a 
dash at the end of the first and third lines would 
achieve the result. The ornament just below the 
group of type is inharmonious. The page would be 
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The zincs above illustrate two extremes in title-page arrangement. The one at the left represents the quintessence of dignity, restrained beauty, 
d the modernistic trend in art. While appropriate here, the one on the right would be out of 
place for the commencement booklet. The contrast effectively illustrates the range of expression that is possible with type and its accessories. 


FrANK Morse, Boston.—The circular, ‘‘ New 
York,” is, in general, quite attractive and fit for 
the purpose. There is, however, too much space 
around the initial, which is rather too small in 
relation to the size of the type. The detail of the 
decoration in the initial is also too fine in relation 
to the strength and openness of the type face, 
particularly in the size used. 

THE WARWICK TyPOGRAPHERS, St. Louis.—The 
twenty-fifth anniversary roster edition of the 
Advertising Club Weekly is excellent; the remark- 
ably interesting cover is reproduced. With the 
names of all members closely set in Bookman capi- 
tals filling the page and printed in light olive, an 
interesting background not unlike a Ben Day 
screen is created, as will be seen in the illustration. 
Over this the title is printed in an irregular, un- 
mechanical heavy gothic. Text pages in Caslon 
Old Style are attractive and readable, and, although 
not of the same style as the cover, are in keeping 
so far as excellence is concerned. Advertisements 
are also very satisfactory; in fact, the only thing 
we do not like is the boldface used for the names 
in the classified directory. It is not attractive. 

Homer J. PostLtEwaitE Company, Hammond, 
Indiana.—“‘ The Effect of Sunlight on Printing,” 
advertising your well lighted plant and ability to 
do fine colorwork, is an excellent folder. The 
presswork is beautifully done; layout is quite im- 
pressive throughout. There is one detail that is not 
up to the standard of the others, particularly those 
named. The lettering of the headlines is a crude 
and unprofessional piece of work; it is not only 
inconsistent in excellence of workmanship, but is 
not in keeping with the style of type used. Not 
having the Goudy Handtooled of sufficient size, 
you could have made proofs from the largest size 
you have and made enlarged zinc etchings from 
those proofs. The item would then be of fine qual- 
ity throughout. 

PresTON LEE PicKENs, Memphis.— Specimens 
most recently submitted are high grade, particularly 


and refinement, while the other suggests frivolity an 
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would be better if the type group were moved 
downward and to the right, also if something were 
done to cause the readers to make the pauses 
essential to proper comprehension. In short, three 
points are brought out in the title, yet the 
arrangement suggests all three lines combine to one 
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Though you perhaps can not distinguish them, the 

names of all members of the St. Louis Advertising 

Club, printed in light olive, form the tint back- 

ground on this cover of the roster edition of the 

club’s paper. The type matter is in red, the color 
of the stock is light india, and the cloth 

over the hinge is black. 








balanced and would not require this ornament if 
the lines were lowered as suggested. 

A. AutH, Pittsburgh Swash italic capitals 
were made to begin words only; their use through- 
out a word is as incorrect as such use of the 
little more ernate Old English capitals. The cover 
design of the booklet, ‘“‘Announcement,” is there- 
fore unpleasing. The slope of the italic capitals is 
also inconsistent with the vertical and horizontal 
structure of the made-up ornament just below. 
Inside pages are unusually pleasing, as is also the 
Liberty Bond announcement for the State Capital 
Savings and Loan Association. 

Tue Acme Press, Seattle— You have the un- 
usual faculty of issuing your direct advertising in 
forms that are quite different; hence its publicity 
value is greatly increased. The best design, typog- 
raphy, and presswork also distinguish your work. 
The way in which you bring out the various ad- 
vantages of residence in Seattle in your large folder 
is very effective and the reproductions of work 
done for clients, shown on the inner spread, dem- 
onstrate that the quality of your own work is just 
a reflection of the quality of what you do for 
clients every day. 

NoRTHEASTERN Power CorporaTION, New York 
city.— Although the annual reports of large cor- 
porations are becoming better, and we occasionally 
run across one evidencing the best typographical 
taste, most of them are still cold, unbeautiful 
things wholly devoid of advertising value and those 
qualities which create an atmosphere in keeping 
with the standards of the business represented. 
Your 1926 report is among the best we have seen. 
With a cover such as might grace the catalogue of 
a high-grade commercial product, and with the 
text set in a handsome type face of legible size, 
it does something the conventional and _stereo- 
typed report does not —it invites reading before 
filing or discarding. The pictorial brochure titled 
by the name of the corporation and replete with 
illustrations of company properties is one of the 
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handsomest books of the kind we have seen. The 
cover is remarkably effective. 

MEISENHEIMER PRINTING ComMPANY, Milwaukee. 
—‘‘ The Spirit of the Northland” is unusually 
good. The cover is attractive, interesting, and ap- 
propriate; and the inside pages are delightful. 
Composed in a legible size of one of the better 
Caslons and with nice, wide margins the effect is 
most agreeable to the eye. The back (inside) mar- 
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red, detracts from the type. The better one is a 
very effective item, although we dislike the under- 
scoring of the first display line, especially since the 
line is large and at the top and, therefore, already 
emphatic enough. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California—‘‘ The Future Program of Stan- 
ford”’ is a very attractive booklet; the text pages 
of the book catalogue are also remarkably good. 
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wise dignified and attractive page, featured by a 
halftone which fills the page, the title being lettered 
in the open sky above the building. If the title were 
lettered in light-face roman capitals, arranged to fit 
the space nicely with even margins, the possibilities 
of a handsome page are great. As the group of let. 
tering is to the left of center, with practically no 
margin on that side, there is a wide margin on the 
right. The relatively thick and heavy rule border, 
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Characterful pages from brochure by the isiaiitniain agency of The Homer McKee dein einai 


gin is a shade too wide and the front one corre- 
spondingly narrow. Presswork is also fine. 

Tue Homer McKee Company, Indianapolis.— 
Thank you for the opportunity to look over so 
many of the fine specimens of direct advertising 
prepared by you for prominent clients. The cata- 
logue for the Series 25 Marmon is not only effective 
but characterful. The halftones of the various 
models, in which little detail is apparent, have a 
non-photographic effect. Having strong highlights 
to relieve the broad masses of black at intervals the 
Bodoni type face was just the right choice. Indeed, 
this fine roman is coming into wider and wider use, 
deservedly so since it has peculiar ad- 
vantages on coated papers in which 
much present-day commercial advertis- 
ing is executed. Other Marmon items, 
all featured by the use of Bodoni type, 
are high grade and characterful. The 
one subtitled ‘‘ Jewel Colors,” in which 
the cars are shown in full color, repre- 
sents very fine work in four-color proc- 
ess and reflects considerable credit on 
the printers, the Hollenbeck Press. 

Tue ALPINE Press, Boston.—‘‘ The 
Power of the Printed Word” is an 
attractive booklet in all but one respect. 
Spacing between words is quite gener- 
ally too wide, a point that many might 
overlook, especially if just looking. 

HERMAN Bawzer, Lansing, Michigan. 
—The wall card, ‘‘ My Boy,’ a poem 
by Edgar Guest, is attractive. The copy 
that was composition embossed after 
printing is the better, not because of 
the embossing, but because of the bet- 
ter position of the poem. The white 
marginal space in the one that is printed 
only is unbalanced and uneven. But 
the embossed one would be improved 
if the poem were raised a little; the 
space at the bottom is too scant in relation to that 
at the top. White space at sides is well distributed. 

ArtHuUR C, CHAVANNES, Des Moines.— Of the 
two printings of the blotter, ‘“‘ Equipped for Qual- 
ity Printing,’’ the one in which there is a double 
rule in black just inside the outer wide border in 
red is the better because neater and more finished. 
The heavier rule used on the other specimen, 
where it stands apart from the ‘ bled” border in 


above. 
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However, the cover and title page of the latter are 
only ordinary and not consistent with the excel- 
lence of the text. Furthermore, the same design is 
used for both cover and title, the only difference 
being that on the former the hyphens between the 
words of the main display and the rule underscor- 
ing the main group are in color. Both of these 
items printed in red are needless appendages that 
befuddle instead of adorn. Indeed, if the hyphens 
were removed, likewise the rule under the third line 
of the title, and a simple rule border in color 
printed around the page a much better effect would 
result. The design would have more of the effect 
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of a cover, for, as arranged, it is too weak. Then, 
with the border removed, the title page would be 
related and still of appropriate strength. 

Tue HERALD Press, Albany, Georgia.—While the 
halftone presswork throughout the text of ‘‘ Radium 
Springs” is excellent the appearance of the inside 
pages is not what the attractive and striking cover 
suggests. The lettering on the title page is crude; 
the irregular italic is inconsistent with the other- 


ALSERSTRASSE 50 


An idea of an unusual business card is provided by the one reproduced 
It was executed by Frisch & Co., 
from a trade journal. 


Wien, Germany, and is taken 
The original is in green and black. 


pore by the Hollenbeck Press, also of that city, 


printed in medium blue, likewise tends to weaken 
the inside pages. If the border were orange, or a 
very light brown (buff), the rules would not be so 
pronounced. As the halftones are heavy and give 
the pages sufficient ‘color,’ we feel that a very 
light single rule would be sufficient in any event. 
We regret that a modern face of the kind largely 
used for newspaper work was used for the teat. 
The nature of the book requires a more stylish 
face; in a sense it is like going to a formal dinner 
dressed in overalls. If the matter on some of the 
pages were shortened a little and on others the text 
ran closer to marginal illustrations, a slightly larger 
face could have been used. Commer- 
=s cially speaking, however, the job is sat- 
isfactory, the cover design and _press- 
work being so good we regret having to 
mention the other features. 

H. Epcar Forrest, Wellington, New 
Zealand.—We believe the catalogue for 
Fada Radio is proving better publicity 
than its physical appearance would sug- 
gest. There’s no telling, however, how 
much better results would have been if 
it were better typographically. The cover 
is original and interesting, it has con- 
siderable attention value and suggests a 
good product. The title page is likewise 
interesting and reasonably attractive. 
However, the type is too small and the 
type group as a whole is too low for 
balance. If the name line were raised 
half an inch the more important of the 
lines below could be set in larger type 
and spaced more openly. As_ printed, 
they are crowded. Legibility would also 
be improved and the type of the page 
would be more in keeping with the 
weight of the border and the page size. 
We regret the frontispiece cut is not top 
to top with the text pages; one must 
swing the book around to look at it. Most serious of 
all mistakes was the use of italic for the text. The 
best italic is not as readable as an average roman 
lower-case, and this italic is not of average legibility 
for an italic. Spacing is frequently too wide ani, 
considering the ornate character of the face, many 
letters of which have pronounced flourishes, the 
lines are too closely spaced. The page arrangement 
is interesting. 
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Color Separations by Drawing 

‘ Photoengraver,’ San Francisco, writes: “One of our 
artists has found sheets of celluloid with a ground-glass surface 
wiih which he thinks he can make color separations in this 
maainer: He would thumbtack one of these transparent sheets 
over a black and white drawing and draw on it in 
cravon where he wanted the red and repeat this 
for the other colors, so that all we would have to 
do would be to make halftones from these sheets 
ani do away with color separation negatives for 
larze posterwork. Is it a new idea? ” 

Answer.— Whether the idea is new or old it 
won’t work, for the reason that sheet celluloid 
stretches and shrinks with temperature changes. 
Under illumination with electric light the celluloid 
would buckle up. Here is one way you can help 
the artist carry out his idea: Get aluminum sheets 
the size of the largest reproduction and have them 
grained on both sides. Paste on both sides of the 
aluminum sheets heavy kraft paper. Sensitize drawing paper 
with ferro-prussiate (blue-print) solution and when this draw- 
ing paper is dry attach it to the kraft paper with rubber 
cement in a darkroom. Make a reversed halftone negative of 
the black and white drawing and make as many blue-prints as 
there will be colors. Fix the blue-prints by washing with water. 
The drawing should have register marks on it. When the blue- 
prints are dry and still attached to the aluminum sheets, see 
if the marks on all the prints are in perfect register with the 
original halftone negative. The artist can draw in wash or 
crayon on the blue-prints for each color as he would on his 
proposed celluloid sheets, with the difference that the blue- 
prints will neither stretch nor shrink. As the blue-prints are 
reversed, all that is necessary to do is to make halftone nega- 
tives from them. The blue will not photograph on a wet col- 
lodion plate. This is an idea that can be used for relief or offset 
printing, as may be required. 


Why Reetching Is Required on Color Halftones 

S. E. Bottomley, head of the printing school at Leeds Tech- 
nical College, England, explains why reétching is so necessary 
on halftones to be used in three and four color printing. He 
says: “All the fine etching in halftone work, all the faking and 
‘secret processes ’ are made necessary by one thing — the dif- 
ference between what the eye sees and what the finest photo- 
graphic plate can be made to record. Photographic plates sold 
commercially today do not give true results with colors, and 
we know that certain colors give a lot of trouble in their 
reproduction.” He suggests that when the three or four expo- 
sures have been made on the colored copy all the negatives 
should be developed in a standardized developer at the same 
time and at the same temperature; then one can be certain 
that the plates will be developed equally. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 





Stephen H. Horgan 








Photoengraving Is the Product of Men 

The chairman of the Better Practices Committee of the 
American Photo-Engravers Association sent a questionnaire 
to thirty of its members, asking, “Is it ethical, or not, to use 
equipment as a selling argument?” The replies brought out 
these few thoughts that every photoengraver 
should remember, “I have always felt that good 
engravings are the result of brains and skill of 
the photoengraver rather than the product of the 
machinery or equipment he uses.” Another writer 
confirmed this in the following words, “As a mat- 
ter of fact, upon investigation I find, much to my 
amazement, that a large quantity of the best 
engraving is made in plants that do not have 1928 
model machinery.” Another writer so truly adds, 
“ We should not in any way minimize the artistic 
essentials of photoengraving as an art.” In his 
decision the chairman states, “ Photoengraving is 
the product of men. Equipment is only as good as 
the men behind it.” And still his decision concludes, “I am 
compelled by the overwhelming majority of opinions to decide 
that ‘It is ethical to use equipment as a selling argument.’ ” 


‘*Suntone’’ Is Not a New Process 

A proof of a one-hundred-and-twenty-line halftone printed 
on an eggshell surfaced antique paper has been submitted to 
this department. It is called “ Suntone,” photoengraved by the 
Sun Engraving Company, London. The type and illustration 
were printed at one impression on a platen printing press. An 
opinion is requested as to how this result is obtained. 

Answer.— Suntone ” is an illustration of what this depart- 
ment has frequently called attention to: A genius will show a 
“stunt ” in photoengraving. It will be a sensation for a while. 
Every one seeing it will wonder how it was done. The inventor 
keeps his method to himself; therefore it is impracticable com- 
mercially, and it is soon forgotten until some one else redis- 
covers it and the cycle is repeated. So it is with “ Suntone.” 
The files of THE INLAND PRINTER for years back will disclose 
exhibits of halftones successfully printed on rough-surfaced 
uncoated stock. The Gage Printing Company, Gatchel & Man- 
ning, some New York engravers, and others have shown such 
results, but they kept the secret for themselves, and now comes 
“ Suntone ” as an improvement on what has gone before. As 
to the method of doing it: Any photoengraver, after some 
experimentation, can prove one-hundred-and-twenty-screen 
halftones on proper rough-surfaced paper by following these 
instructions: Make a near highlight one-hundred-and-twenty- 
screen halftone negative from contrasty copy. Etch this deep 
on either copper or zinc. The overlay is the important feature. 
This overlay can be either mechanically made or hand cut, but 
it should be heavier than usual. Between this overlay and the 
paper, when proving, is laid a sheet of fourteen to sixteen gage 
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resilient rubber blanket, and with stiff ink and heavy pressure 
on a platen press most excellent results may be had. The prin- 
ciple of the procedure is this: The rubber blanket brings every 
part of the paper surface in contact with every dot in the 
halftone, while the overlay gives more pressure, or emphasis, 
in the shadows. Of course, the paper may be rough but sized 
sufficiently so that every dot will remain on the surface of the 
paper. Only platen presses may be used in the printing, as a 
cylinder impression would likely cause the rubber to “ creep ” 
and blur the result. The Sun Engraving Company is to be con- 
gratulated on the success of ‘‘ Suntone.”’ 


Karl Klietsch Camera in New York 
Last month the editor of this department deposited in the 
Chandler Museum, Columbia University, New York city, the 
private camera and plateholders that the late Karl Klietsch, 
inventor of photogravure and rotagravure, used in his experi- 
ments. Also the death mask as well as a cast of the hands of 
this great painter, etcher, photographer, inventor, and most 


Karl Klietsch Mask and Cast of Hands Taken After Death 


modest of men. These historic relics were secured from Vienna 
for the Chandler Museum and this country through the kind- 
ness of a philanthropic photoengraver who will not permit his 
name to be mentioned. In passing, it might be remarked that 
if the officers of the intaglio engraving and printing companies 
that are syndicating the Sunday rotagravure supplements were 
asked who invented rotagravure they would likely not be able 
to answer the question unless they were readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, for it was in these pages that the progres- 
sive history of this last word in engraving and printing was 
told. And it was to the same source that European editors 
turned for the facts for their Karl Klietsch obituary. Along- 
side the Klietsch camera, in the Chandler Museum, is framed 
the page from THE INLAND PRINTER for April, 1925, page 64, 
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on “ The Inventor of Rotagravure.” There is also a rotagra- 
vure portrait of him. It is appropriate that this Karl Klietsch 
camera should be in the Chandler Museum, for in a case near 
by is the complete daguerreotype apparatus with camera and 
lens made by Chevalier, the Paris optician, who supplied 
Daguerre with a similar lens. It is also proper that all these 
exhibits should be preserved in New York city, which is now 
the photomechanical center of the world. 


Water-Color Reproductions in Facsimile 
A leading authority on prints, in an address before the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, said: “Any photomechan- 
ical reproduction in colors is but a travesty on the origina! ” 
During the discussion that followed the present writer com- 
mented: “‘ Within a year there may be exhibited on these wa!'s 
water colors together with their reproductions, and I will chi/- 
lenge the speaker to determine which is the water-color origiii :] 
and which the reproduction.” This prediction came true la-t 
month during a meeting of the A. I. G. A. when William ! 
Rudge showed some exhibits of what he terms “ The Smit»- 
sonian Process.” It is color reproduction in four printings from 
halftone plates on wet water-color paper and the reproductio::s 
can not be distinguished from the original water colors. Ame:- 
icans visit European capitals, return, and rave over the ma:- 
velous engraving and printing found there, but it can safe'y 
be asserted that in these color reproductions of fish and wii 
flowers our own William E. Rudge is leading the world. 


\ ao] 


Notes on Offset Printing 


By S. H. Horcan 
Offset Printing Type Successfully 


This department has been favored with samples of large 
edition commercial printing by the offset press in which the 
photo-reproduced type compares so well with relief printed 
type that when it was submitted to experienced typographers 
it was difficult to convince them that it was not printed from 
type direct. This is the last bridge to be crossed by offset. It 
has been seen for years that soft results could be had plano- 
graphically, but to print type as crisp as it could be done from 
the type direct without the intervening photo-process was con- 
sidered impossible. It is now being done. 


Mercury Intensifier for Planographic Negatives 

“ Planographic,” Brooklyn, writes: “ You printed in your 
offset department some years ago a formula for a mercury 
intensifier, but I lost the formula. It was an intensifier that 
turned red when mixing and then turned white like water. It 
was a dandy intensifier. Have searched the back volumes of 
THE INLAND PRINTER in our public library and can’t find it. 
Won’t you print it again and oblige? ” 

Answer.—That was a favorite intensifier of the writer fifty 
years ago. You will find it in this department for February, 
1925, page 706. It was a mercury iodid intensifier and is not 
as valuable as a mercury chlorid intensifier, for the latter makes 
more permanent negatives. Here is one with permanent results: 

Mercury bichlorid 


Ammonium chlorid 
20 ounces 


Hydrochloric acid 

Use a mercury intensifier always in a tray kept for that 
purpose only. Rock the solution back and forth over the nega- 
tive until the film is bleached a beautiful white through to the 
back. Wash well and black with sodium sulphid, about one 
ounce to ten ounces of water. This gives a soft negative. To 
prevent stain, flow with one-fourth ounce of nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid in ten ounces of water and then wash. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 





Increasing Inking Capacity of Pony Cylinder 
Enclosed you will find sample of job run on a pony 
cylinder press. I used summer rollers. The press had a gas 
burner on it. The job was run in trays. You will notice the 
greci form offset a little, but black looks fairly good. I used 
a good grade of ink on both colors. The boss 
isn’t satisfied with this job. I have had trouble 
like this ever since I have worked on a pony press, 
for I don’t think this press is suitable for this 
class of work. The temperature was between sixty- 
five and seventy degrees. This was a rush job and 
could have been better if I had had more time. 
Please estimate time for makeready and running 
on ten thousand of these. Don’t you think a large 
press would give better results in every respect? ” 
Answer.— While this job could be handled bet- 
ter on a four-roller cylinder press with extension 
delivery, it is not beyond the capacity of a two- 
roller pony under favorable conditions. Use half- 
tone green and toned halftone black inks. Turn 
the form around so that the heavy solids are next 
to the fountain, thus getting better inking than at gripper end. 
Some of the halftones are flat in tone, with very little contrast 
of black and white. In order to get all possible contrast, get 
a halftone black strongly toned with reflex or iridescent blue, 
the toner most used for offset and litho blacks, which other- 
wise are sickly gray. A halftone green does not offset so much 
as a job green. With the proper inks and thorough makeready 
you need not carry so much color. You should spend more 
time in applying sufficient pressure to the various tones of the 
plates; otherwise you will have to carry more color than neces- 
sary. Either your rollers are not set strong enough against 
the ink plate and vibrator or your fountain is not set cor- 
rectly, for the inking is streaky. This tends to cause offset. 
Two hours would answer for makeready and the speed cou!d 
be 1,300 to 1,500 impressions an hour. 


Two Colors in Register on Circle of Silk 

“We have been asked to do a two-color close register job 
on a circular piece of silk. We would appreciate it very much 
if you would explain to us how to place the guides on a platen 
press so that we can secure a close register on two-color work. 
We feel that there is some way this can be done, as this par- 
ticular job has been done before.” 

Answer.—The easiest and most economical method is to 
print on straight-edged silk and die cut the circles after print- 
ing. If this is not possible and you must print on circular pieces 
of silk, the best method, where close register is required, is to 
pin the circular pieces of silk on straight-edged cardboard. The 
cardboard enables you to hold the register; if the runs are 
short this method answers well. For long runs it is best to 
print on the straight-edged silk and die cut. 


By EvGENE ST. JOHN 





Eugene St. John 








Gold Ink on Glazed Labels 

“T am enclosing several samples of a gold ink job which has 
rather stumped us. The ink seems to lay satisfactorily, but on 
some of the samples the powder rubs off at a touch. The ink 
used was mixed when the job was run, using powder and a 
special varnish recommended by the inkmaker as 
capable of working satisfactorily on the glazed 
finish stock. What puzzles us is the fact that the 
gold sticks tight on some of the sheets and is so 
loose on others that it almost blows off. The sam- 
ples are piled just as they came from the press. 
They were run on a 10 by 15 Gordon with auto- 
matic feeder, three rollers and vibrator. On taking 
the samples back to the inkmaker in the hope that 
he could explain the difficulty, he seemed at a loss 
to understand why the gold should take on one 
sheet and fail to take on another identical sheet 
run through the press at the same time. However, 
he gave us some transparent base to run first, to 
be foliowed by an impression of the gold, with 
the idea that the base would give the gold some- 
thing to stick to. We tried this, but the results were worse than 
the first batch; the ink not only rubs off but looks mottled and 
washed out. Is it paper, ink, or incompetent presswork? There’s 
no special kick about the quality of appearance, except on 
those with the base; the only trouble is that the appearance 
isn’t permanent.” 

Answer.— Charge the trouble to inexperience with a very 
difficult problem. The gold ink is composed of a definite pro- 
portion of varnish to powder for use well mixed at seventy 
degrees. If the temperature changes considerably or the pig- 
ment separates from the varnish the result differs. Sometimes 
the powder piles up on the rollers so that they can not func- 
tion. A very good roller nicely set is required. If humidity 
enlarges the roller the correct setting is gone and trouble fol- 
lows. The ink should frequently be stirred in the fountain, 
the set of the rollers watched, and sometimes it is necessary 
to wash up every hour or two. Especial vigilance is necessary 
when using special gold ink for glazed label paper, for this is 
a quick drier which tends to dry up on the press while it is 
running and decreases the efficiency of the rollers. 


Apparent Slur on Smashed Slugs 

“Can you tell us what might be wrong with this form? 
This was printed on a cylinder press. The bearers and cylinder 
appear to be adjusted correctly, pinching a sheet of onionskin 
at all points. The same press on a previous job printed sixteen 
pages up as this was, but on an eighty-pound offset book; did 
not slur a particle.” 

Answer.—tThe press seems to be printing nicely. The appar- 
ent slur appears to be flattened faces of slugs which have been 
smashed in some manner, either before or after going to press. 
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Troubled With Halftones 


“T love printing and am happy at nothing else, but am a 
failure on halftones. I need your help. Won’t you tell me how 
I can improve in halftone makeready? ” 


Answer.— Really the experienced have less trouble with 
halftones than with mixed forms of other materials. You 
should get ‘ Concise Manual of Platen Presswork ” and “ Prac- 
tical Hints on Presswork ” from The Inland Printer Company. 
Some facts to remember: For printing halftones on the platen 
press no ink can take the place of a Gordon press toned half- 
tone black. The ink, fountain, rollers, and the halftone plates 
must be kept clean, free from specks of dirt and dried ink. 
The plates should be exactly type high, excepting vignettes, 
which may be .003 inch lower. The platen should be square 
to form. Use scant supply of ink in making ready so that 
spots needing impression are more easily noted. Perhaps it will 
be clearer to go through the operations step by step. Suppose 
we have a halftone plate 5 by 7 inches to print. First, put the 
type-high gage on the four corners. If high or low, bring to 
type height. If the plate is not new, clean it with gasoline and 
rub any stubborn dirt off with a soft eraser. Very old, hard, 
dried ink may be removed with crude carbolic acid. If the 
enamel is spotty it may all be removed with cyanid of potas- 
sium. Lock the plate in center sidewise, a little below center 
for the Gordons, and exactly in the center for Colt’s. Ink up 
sparingly with halftone ink. Let the impression for marking 
out be just strong enough to bring up the four corners. Before 
proceeding, square platen to form on the Gordons. Place a 
sheet of carbon paper beneath the trial impression and mark 
out the weak spots for patches of tissue until the plate prints 
flat. If no mechanical overlay is available, place a sheet of 
carbon beneath the flat impression secured by patching with 
tissue. Mark out again to get the required impression on the 
various tones. Suppose the plate is an outdoor scene with 
highlights in the sky, two intermediate tones, and solids in 
the shadows and the foreground. Put nothing on the high- 
lights, one thickness of onionskin tissue on the light tone, 
two thicknesses of the same on the darker tone, and three 
thicknesses of the same on the solids. This will give a fairly 
good print. A considerable improvement is obtained by mak- 
ing a cut-out and pasting it in register on the sheet beneath 
the drawsheet. Cut the engravers’ two-point border from an 
impression of the plate on coated paper and paste the cut-out 
as above. The packing should be hard. All overlays must 
exactly register. The rollers should be set so that the marks 
left on the rollers where the plate has received ink from them 
are visible, but the rollers should not be indented by the edges 
of the plate. Just a light, firm rolling is needed. The springs 
in the roller saddles should be strong. If you have a good toned 
platen press halftone ink you will never have trouble from 
offset or picking at seventy degrees if you closely watch the 
work. The grippers should be set up as close to the impres- 
sion as the shoulder of the plate permits. If the print is blurred 
and the sheet refuses to strip easily, too much ink is being 
carried. If the print is weak after cutting down the supply of 
ink so that the sheet strips easily, more thorough makeready 
or perhaps one sheet of tissue, folio, or print all over is 
required. If a slur shows when the ink is not excessive, the 
cut may be under type high, not level, or rocking, either from 
a warped base or faulty lockup. After starting the run, if the 
rollers leave streaks on the plate and the plate is known to 
be type high, the rollers are too low. If the inking is not strong 
and smooth the rollers are too high. Stop the press when feed- 
ing is halted, because if the rollers continue to roll over the 
form when the press is tripped filling up and perhaps picking 
may result. If not using halftone inks and the temperature is 
less than seventy degrees, much trouble will be had in avoid- 
ing offset and picking. Offset is best avoided by spreading the 
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sheets out in dovetail or shingle fashion, moving the printed 
sheets very carefully. A little paraffin oil or kerosene may be 
used to cut a job ink for halftone printing on coated paper, 
but the result is inferior to that obtained with a regular platen 
press halftone ink. 


Varnished Die-cut Labels 

“We are interested in running labels showing the gloss 
effect as on attached sample. Could you advise us how we may 
obtain this effect? ” : 

Answer.—These labels on a production basis are first 
printed (a number up on a large sheet), varnished on a var- 
nishing machine and finally shaped on a die-cutting machine. 
For occasional orders it is more economical to send the larve 
sheets, after the ink has dried and after making sure the shee's 
do not stick together, to a finishing concern for the varnishing 
and die-cutting. 


New Winter Rollers Needed Now 


“For use while soliciting advertisements for my hich 
school’s semiannual, I have recently made two attempts it 
printing some business cards, but each time with rather poor 
results. I enclose one of the particularly bad specimens, froin 
which it will be seen that the letters have a tendency to show 
up in outline rather than solid. Is this due to any of the fo!- 
lowing possible causes: (1) Do you think the rollers are ico 
old? (2) Could the ink be too old? (3) Is the surface of this 
kind of card such that it will not take the ink well? (4) Was 
impression too heavy? ” 

Answer.—The ink, impression, and cardboard are satisfac- 
tory, but the rollers are not functioning efficiently. It is time 
to install new winter rollers. A bond ink would yield a better 
print. To print cards or other items satisfactorily, good rollers 
are as essential as good makeready. 
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On the Day “ The Inland Printer” Arrived 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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A Study Course in the Selling, Advertising, and Marketing of Printing 


By Rocer Woop 


cAnalysis 
(Continued ) 


‘Sell them an idea.” Perhaps more failures of printers’ 
service departments can be attributed to this fetish than to 
any other cause. The purpose of a service department and of 
the printing salesman who hopes to rise beyond the order- 
taker stage is to help the business executive — 
the buyer of printing — solve his particular sales 
and marketing problems. 

The Powers-Tyson Corporation, of Grand 
Rapids, is one of the few printer organizations 
who realize this. In a recent direct-mail piece 
(copyrighted) it says: 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


We have said that the printer is a manufacturer. 
We mean that. One difficulty is that some printers 
don’t know that yet. The result is they overlook the 
vital departments of their business while they talk 
about the comparatively unimportant issues. Many of 
them have built up top-heavy “ service ” departments 
and have added all kinds of fancy titles which may 
attract attention but detract from the real business. The natural 
result is that these printers get out of the printing business and into 
the “idea ” business. “ Let us give you a new sales idea,” seems to 
be the average slogan. The real fact of the matter is that it is not 
the printer’s business to sell ideas or even give them away. It’s his 
job to take an idea when the customer hands it to him and then 
carry out that idea in the intricate detail it may involve. 

I dare say the average wide-awake business executive has more 
ideas in his own head than he can use up in a lifetime. What he 
hasn’t got, and what the printer should help him with, is the ability, 
time, and facilities for putting these ideas_into tangible form. That 
is where he needs help, and that is the kind of help we aim to 
give him. 

A service man popped into an executive’s office recently and 
proudly announced that he had some brand new ideas that would 
immediately bring in untold quantities of business. The executive 
let him unwind himself; but all three of the ideas he presented were 
not applicable to this particular business. The same executive has 
a number of ideas which he wants to put into practice; he wasn’t 
looking for more ideas. The result is that the young man who bub- 
bled over with “ideas” didn’t do any business, while another 
organization whose business it is to take an idea and make it a 
tangible selling force is working out the ideas the executive had. 

Not many business men are waiting for a snappy “ idea.” Most 
of them have some particular problem which seems to evade solu- 
tion. They are seeking good, plain, common-sense merchandising 
aids. After all, selling and advertising are simply good common- 
sense. There is nothing mysterious about them 

There are some “ idea” men who have made good, but in 
most cases the idea has back of it “ press hours ” and “ paper 
stock” rather than the buyer’s (ultimate consumer) interest. 

The whole objective back of this series on “ How to Sell 
Printing” is to present various factors that to a great degree 
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have some bearing on the use of printing rather than on the 
production of printing. For, after all, printing is but a means 
to an end, and the more we who are concerned with the selling 
of printing realize this the more valuable are we to our indi- 
vidual organizations. 

The success of a printing salesman depends to a great extent 
on his powers of observation. Look about you at the salesmen 
in the printing industry who are most successful 
and you will see that they have developed their 
power of observation. Then look at those salesmen 
who do have a pleasing personality and yet are 
not considered successful salesmen, and you will 
find that these men have not developed their 
powers of observation. 

Of course, observation alone does not make a 
printer salesman; rather it is the ability to com- 
prehend and analyze and form conclusions from 
what he observes, then put these conclusions in 
language that can be understood by the person 
whom he wishes to sell. 

The salesman who can observe and form intel- 
ligent conclusions and present these conclusions 
convincingly is the man who commands attention and whose 
opinions are respected. One of the surest, quickest, and easiest 
ways to develop the powers of observation and to form intelli- 
gent conclusions is by actual practice. It is not a gift but rather 
a result of constant development. 

In an article in the October number of The Informant, the 
house-organ of the Zellerbach Paper Company, A. J. Buell 
says, in part: 

Unsound competition results from the fact that printers do not 
have the fullest and most thorough knowledge of market conditions 
— what other firms are doing in price, volume of output, etc. Much 
suspicion, ill feeling, and petty jealousy among competitors could 
be eliminated if estimators and salesmen were instructed not to dis- 
cuss a competitor’s business with a prospective buyer, or to speak 
unfavorably of the other fellow’s work. Such tactics hurt business 
generally, destroy confidence, and promote discontent. The best 
way for salesmen to get new business is to create new markets and 
encourage increased demand, devoting their time to boosting their 
own product and laying particular emphasis upon the merits of their 
employers’ goods. 

Efficiency of service and production and low manufacturing cost 
should be the printer’s guide for the upbuilding of his industry. 

It is an old but true saying that “ When the price of an article 
is long forgotten, the memory of quality and efficiency of service 
rendered still remains.” 

The printing business as well as any other business is surely 
entitled to a fair and reasonable return on the investment; the buy- 
ers of printing should pay prices that will bring this result. 


MarkKeET ANALYSIS 
Market analysis differs from consumer analysis in that it 


considers a market collectively or statistically, while consumer 
analysis deals primarily with individuals. The purpose of a 
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market analysis is to determine the identity of the buyer not as 
an individual but as a class. A market analysis will show first 
the actual market and next the potential market. An analysis 
usually begins with listing the industry or industries which form 
our market. This in turn is then divided into subdivisions such 
as trades, income tax payers, and other factors. 

In other words, we begin with broad general groups and 
then separate these into smaller groups. Suppose, for example, 
we have a product that appeals to farmers. This would form 
our major group. 

Let us assume the product appeals to sugar-beet and potato 
farmers; that narrows our market and eliminates the grain 
farmer, the stock raiser, the fruit grower, etc. It also enables 
us to locate our prospects geographically, and by following the 
analysis we can finally determine that there are a given num- 
ber of farmers in certain agricultural belts in definite states or, 
better still, sections of states. Continuing still further, we can 
obtain the names and postal addresses of the farmers who are 
our most logical prospects. 

We may also find, perhaps, that we have a potential market 
among other groups of farmers and in turn it is possible to 
classify these as a group and locate them geographically. When 
we do this we can see if it would be a profitable market to cul- 
tivate with “ selective or direct advertising.” Or at least it will 
give us a group on which to test a campaign and determine if 
it would be profitable to cover the whole potential market. 

A market analysis will show us what form or medium of 
advertising to use. We may find that the necessary expense of 
reaching our market is too great to use the mail because our 
unit of sale is too small or that repeat orders would not come 
in soon enough. 

So, before we attempt any extensive advertising program. 
a market analysis is absolutely necessary if we are to serve the 
best interests of our clients. 

A consumer analysis will determine what form of selling or, 
rather, buying appeal to use, while our analysis of the product 
will not only help us in determining the buying appeal but will 
also assist us in deciding on the format, size, style, layout, 
etc., of the various pieces of advertising. 

A manufacturer may develop a dish-drying cabinet. He 
knows in a general way that his market is hotels and restau- 
rants. He has talked with a number of hotel and restaurant 
owners, has even installed his machines in a few places to 
prove that they are correct in practice as well as in theory. 
What can we do to help him sell his machines? 

We might advise him to take space in hotel and restaurant 
trade journals with the view of getting inquiries and then sell 
him a few follow-up pieces and a booklet or catalogue. But 
would we be fair if we did only this? 

Wouldn’t it be more practical to study his known market 
before we made recommendations? Obviously, all hotels or 
restaurants are not potential prospects. But by a careful 
analysis we could determine just how many prospective users 
of his machine there were in the hotel group, the restaurant 
group, the cafeteria group, the hospital group, and in the public 
institution group. 

The hotel group would perhaps be divided into three classes, 
restaurants into five classes, cafeterias into two classes, etc. 

In our analysis of the hotel group we would find that there 
were perhaps not more than seven hundred possible users of 
his machine; in the restaurant group there may be three thou- 
sand prospects, etc. 

With this information we would be able to show him which 
market was the most logical to approach; particularly if his 
production capacity was limited to, say, one hundred machines 
every sixty days. 

Our market analysis might show that the adaptability or 
utility of his machine for hotel use was an entirely different 
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problem to the utility of his machine for hospitals. This, in 
turn, would necessitate an entirely different form of salesman- 
ship to the superintendent of the hospital from that which 
would get results from the hotel steward. 

In beginning our market analysis for any product or ser- 
vice, the first questions we want to answer are, “ Who are the 
possible buyers?” “To whom may our product be sold?” 
Often there is a distinction between the buyer and the user: 
often it is the user as well as the buyer who must be “ sold ” on 
the merits, use, or necessity of what we expect to advertise. 

Markets change, sometimes almost over night; the buyers 
of automobiles in a certain price range in the fall of 1927 may 
vary as much as seventy per cent in the summer of 1928. 

After we find out who are the possible buyers we must 
then learn “ Where are they?” “ Where do they live?” To 
appreciate the serious importance of these questions, did you 
ever stop to realize how few manufacturers know with any 
degree of certainty just where their possible or potential buyers 
are to be found? 

Is the average retail merchant able to tell from what sec- 
tion of the city or surrounding territory his “ cash and carry” 
trade comes? 

How many prospective buyers are there for a given product 
or service? If the average manufacturer could answer this 
question he would know how to gage his production. If the 
retail merchant could answer this, he would know just how 
much stock to carry and what turnover he could depend on. 

Yet it is not an impossible question. It can be answered 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy by proper market analysis. 

What is the average buying capacity of the known market 
—of the potential market? How often do they buy? When 
do they buy? If the product is a necessity, how do the possible 
buyers now satisfy their needs? Are these needs really satis- 
fied? By what brand or brands? Do they buy by brand name? 
What has influenced their buying habits? 

Has the known market any preferences, likes, or dislikes 
regarding size of package, quantity of shipment? Has the mar- 
ket been educated to a fixed standard of quality or of price? 

It is quite easy to see that if a manufacturer or retailer 
was able to answer these questions with any reasonable degree 
of accuracy, he would have a positive basis on which to deter- 
mine his own orders for raw material or finished product. If 
he could answer most of the questions relating to his known 
and potential market, he would know how to plan his sales 
policies, how to meet competition, and how to enlarge his busi- 
ness and apportion his capital. 

You might think that almost every business had rather 
complete answers to most of these questions, that the execu- 
tives were thoroughly familiar with the scope and extent of 
their markets. Really it would seem that a firm could not long 
remain in business without being able to answer such questions 
and a hundred others. But one of the serious wastes in adver- 
tising is caused by lack of definite marketing information. 

Again, you might ask, Are there any accurate and depend- 
able methods of making a market analysis? There are many 
research organizations now at work to secure facts and data 
concerning adequate, thorough, impartial, and complete data in 
many fields of commercial and industrial activity. 

It is often possible at small cost to obtain the necessary 
facts desired for a given product or service. For the printing 
salesman who possesses observation and the ability to form 
intelligent conclusions and who possesses initiative and inge- 
nuity it is not a really serious problem. 

For example, there are about two hundred and ten trade 
associations, each with an executive headquarters. These trade 
associations in turn are (most of them) members of The Amer- 
ican Trade Association Executives. Ralph P. Stoddard, 2121 
Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, is the national secretary. 
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Some of these organizations are in a position to supply you 
with a lot of valuable data, as pointed out in this department 
in the August issue. Perhaps the names of a few of the trade 
associations will be helpful, especially some of the more promi- 
nent ones. They are: 

American Bankers Association, American Surgical Trade 
Association, Associated General Contractors, Dairy and Ice 
Cream Machinery and Supplies Association, Laundry Owners 
National Association, Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association, Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, National 
Builders Supply Association and the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States at 
Washington is another source of valuable information. 

Suppose you were an executive of a manufacturing organ- 
ization and a printing salesman called on you who had written 
for all the information he could get regarding your particular 
marketing problems and who had studied this information and 
talked intelligently about your market and your selling prob- 
lems, who showed he had given serious study to the vast fund 
of information obtainable, you’d give him an_ interview, 
wouldn’t you? More than that, you’d be eager for the knowl- 
edge of markets and selling that he had. You’d welcome him 
and, because he talked about your problems rather than tried 
to sell you an “ idea,” you’d more than likely give him the bulk 
of your printing business, wouldn’t you? 

You wouldn’t care whether or not he represented a printer 
with an art department and a staff of copy writers, because 
you'd know that any salesman resourceful enough to find out 
something about your markets and your problems before he 
called on you would be able to find the right man to draw the 
pictures and write the copy for the advertising you and he 
both worked out together. 

You’d have enough respect for such a man to know that he 
could take care of your printing needs, that any man who 
showed ingenuity and initiative enough to understand your 
business would just naturally be big enough to be dependable 
in his business. (To be continued) 
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“Gen Rules to Follow 


In the planning, development, and working of printers’ own 

advertising there are ten rules to remember: 
(1) Know why you are advertising. 
(2) Know to whom you are advertising. 

(3) Know when you are advertising. 

(4) Know what you are advertising. 

(5) Know how you are advertising. _ 

(6) Have a definite plan and put it in writing. 

(7) Have a definite editorial policy and stick to it. 

(8) Avoid superlatives, generalities, and false or misleading 
statements. 

(9) Don’t advertise unless you can do work good enough to 
hold the customers — get repeat business — that advertising brings. 

(10) Never neglect your own advertising after you start; get it 
out regularly and promptly. 

Know why you are advertising. In other words, what is 
the real purpose back of your advertising? Is it to do the mis- 
sionary work for your salesmen? Is it to explain the various 
departments of your plant and in general build good will? Is 
it to bring inquiries for bids and estimates? Do you expect 
advertising to help you get more general commercial work, 
direct advertising, catalogues, or creative printing? 

Know to whom you are advertising. Your mailing list is 
more than a list of names; it represents people, the very people 
who you hope will read your advertising. But are they pros- 
pective customers? Or do they in any way influence the pur- 
chase of printing so that keeping their names on your mailing 
list would be profitable to you? 
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Buying a list of names from some agency or copying them 
out of a phone book is not sound business sense. Any ten-year- 
old boy can do that. Every name on your list should be an 
individual — not a firm name — and every name should be a 
selected, hand-picked prospect. More than that, you should 
have on your list the name of every man, executive or depart- 
ment head, in every firm who is interested in the selling or 
advertising end of the business. 

Know when you are advertising. If your advertising is 
monthly or weekly, know when it is planned to go out and see 
to it that every one connected with the sales end of your busi- 
ness knows when. Otherwise your own organization knows less 
about your advertising than the people on your mailing list. 

Know what you are advertising. Are you advertising me- 
chanical equipment, press hours, or press impressions, distinc- 
tive or unusual typography, art work, creative service, and 
copy department? If you are, you are all wet. You won’t get 
away from the home plate. Really, what is it a printer has to 
sell? Isn’t it results, profits, more business? Isn’t that what 
prompts people to buy printing? 

Know how you are advertising. What is the most practical 
method or medium for reaching the people you want to reach? 
If you know to whom you are advertising, then you can easily 
determine how and what form to use. 

Have a definite plan. No business, enterprise, undertaking, 
or organization can hope to be successful without a well defined 
and clearly understood plan. By plan we do not mean form 
alone, but everything related to your advertising activity, from 
the compiling of names on your mailing list to the stamping 
and mailing of the various pieces. Decide on your plan and 
then put it down in writing. It will enable you to keep the 
details working and give you a larger view of your advertising 
responsibility. 

Have a definite editorial policy. If you adopt a series of 
four-page letters or broadsides or a monthly house-organ, you 
should know and understand clearly what you are going to put 
into each issue, and your editorial policy should be definite. 

In your favorite magazine or newspaper you know just 
where to look for the sports page, or foreign news, or market 
reports; it’s in the same place each issue. So, too, should you 
adopt definite departments and put them in the same place 
in each issue of your house-organ. Make it easy for your read- 
ers to find the one or two things that interest them. Mighty 
few of your readers will read all you have to say in each issue 
of your advertising. 

Avoid superlatives, generalities, and false or misleading 
statements. While printers’ own advertising today is perhaps 
more free from these faults than the advertising of most any 
industry or commercial activity, yet we do find now and then 
some printer who allows his enthusiasm to bubble over in his 
advertising statements. Perhaps it is because of his eagerness 
to distance his competitors that prompts the use of superlatives 
and generalities. 

Of course, it is harder to write copy without these faults 
than it is to allow them to creep in. But if you prepare your 
advertising message from the viewpoint of the “ buyer ” rather 
than the “seller,” you'll naturally avoid these mistakes and 
at the same time gain more attention to your advertising. 

Don’t advertise unless you can do work good enough to 
hold the customers that advertising brings. One of the greatest 
economic wastes in advertising is advertising an inferior prod- 
uct. It just can’t be done. Every printer loses customers now 
and then. He is lucky to lose some, particularly the price 
buyer. But more customers are lost through poor workmanship, 
poor service, and inattention than for any other cause. So, 
before you invest a cent in advertising, be sure you have an 
efficient organization that not only can produce quality work 
but that can and will follow through and render service. 
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Never neglect your own advertising. One of the most com- 
mon errors and at the same time one of the most serious mis- 
takes a printer can make is to neglect the date of mailing for 
his own advertising. If one were to trace back the cause for 
failure in most printers’ advertising, he would find that spas- 
modic effort and irregularity were the chief reasons. It would 
be better for you not to advertise than to skip issues or send 
out your house-organ or mailing pieces spasmodically. Regu- 
larity and promptness — impress these two words firmly on the 
mind of every one in your organization who has anything to do 
with your advertising; they are vitally important. 

Briefly, the plan, the method, and the operation or action 
of your advertising — printers’ own advertising — are just as 
important as the copy—the words of your message — and 
don’t let any one tell you differently. 

There are so-called experts who say that a survey or 
analysis is the most important item or unit of advertising; 
others that mediums and circulations are paramount. Some 
say it is the art, the layout, the attractiveness, or attention 
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value, and a very large majority preach that copy is the sole, 
the chief consideration. 

But if a person is anxious to know the truth and will do 
his own reasoning rather than take the opinions of so-called 
experts, he will first realize that, after all, advertising is ninety 
per cent common sense and that no one wheel or cog or piston 
drives the machinery; all functioning in their proper places 
achieve the desired result. 

Suppose we compare copy to the mainspring of a watch. 
What good is the mainspring alone? It must be in its proper 
place and all other cogs and wheels and balance pins must be 
in their places, and then it must be wound properly and regu- 
larly. If the works are not adjusted properly after they are 
assembled, the watch or clock is next to worthless. In other 
words, it is the detail as well as the big idea that will make 
your advertising profitable, and if you haven’t time, patience, 
or interest to see that all details are functioning properly, then 
advertising is not for you. But if you will give your advertising 
the necessary thought and attention you can build a fortuie. 


—_—_—— 


Raised Printing in Direct-Mail Advertising 


By Joun T. BARTLETT 


£UCH used the past few years in the pro- 

duction of letterheads, the Union Printing 

) Company, Denver, has taken the raised 

printing process and found various direct- 

mail uses for it. The company’s experience 

) is wholly satisfactory, the writer was told 

by R. H. Byrum, direct-mail expert, and 

Frank J. Desmond, foreman. An increas- 

ing variety of pieces are going through the company’s gas- 

heated oven — blotters, post cards, catalogue covers, posters, 
and others. 

Several samples supplied the correspondent illustrate how 
the Union Printing Company is serving clients in unusual ways 
because of the raised printing process. A government post card 
made into an advertising medium of unique appeal is one. The 
printing is in a beautiful green, preserved in its full purity of 
color by the baking process. A small sketch of the hotel lobby 
is a feature of an effective layout headed “ When Next You 
Come to Denver.” This piece was produced for Hotel Wynne, 
a discriminating and successful user of direct-mail advertising 
in the hotel field. The impression made by this post card was 
wholly out of proportion to its cost. Recipients had never seen 
anything like it before. 

A set of catalogue covers illustrates the possibilities in 
preserving colors in the printing process. Everybody knows 
what the printer is up against who attempts to get a lively 
white ink printed on colored stock. The attempt to obtain the 
shade of white that the mass of printing ink shows in the 
can as it comes into the pressroom is a grievous failure. Even 
after the second or third impression the result is a miserable 
silver. 

An absolute white is obtained with the raised printing 
process by the Union Printing Company. Recently a Denver 
manufacturer of inks had the company print a card for press- 
room use. The wording on the card is “ Phone Main 9033 for 
Inks,” in large lettering. And that printing upon the Lodestone 
stock is a pure white. Pressmen are going to open their eyes at 
that advertising scheme! 

Getting a legible printing of a tinted ink upon red has long 
been one of the printers’ problems, but raised printing does 


it. A brilliant gold is secured in a single operation. Other things 
are accomplished in color printing which have been difficult if 
not practically impossible. And all of these things are more 
than of interest to printers; they mean new effects, greater 
mail-advertising effectiveness for advertisers. 

An effective calendar-blotter series for a Denver lumber 
dealer uses raised printing for borders, the company’s trade- 
marks, etc., with special results. 

“The cost of the process is almost negligible from the 
advertiser’s standpoint,” observed Frank J. Desmond. “ It can 
be stated that usually the cost of doing a job by this method 
amounts to just one more run through the press. That means 
that if the job is figured as requiring the time for one thousand 
impressions by a flat process, the cost of doing it by a raised 
printing process will be the price for another thousand im- 
pressions. If the job were to cost twenty dollars, based on 
three dollars for presswork, the cost of the raised printing 
process would be twenty-three dollars, being just the printing 
cost in addition. 

“Some of the color effects readily obtained are black on 
white, red on black, gold on black, red on gray, gold on blue, 
red on red, gold on red, gold on green, green on green, yellow 
on black, brown on white. 

“The effect of work done by the process removes it from 
comparison with flat printing, unless the comparison is made 
for contrast. The method enlivens the inks and stocks of 
printed specimens. Dull red that seems to be waiting for 
overnight to allow it to dry into that stock —a blue on gold 
that knows it is going to be something else in the morning — 
white on black that knows its nature is immediately changed 
—all pass into the memory of experiment when attempted 
by the raised printing process. The color is simply cooked 
into or onto the stock and caused to appear in a pleasing relief 
that is permanent.” 

Mr. Desmond mentioned that the investment required is 
nominal, and that there are no difficulties adherent to the 
process. 

The experience of the Union Printing Company is that 
raised printing is a process thoroughly practical for use in 
direct-mail advertising. 
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National Printing School—cA Scottish Enterprise 


By A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


N important development in the printing 

craft in Scotland is about to take place 
) in the form of a special school for the 

training of apprentices. In this enterprise 
f) Edinburgh, as befits the city associated 
with the names of Ballantyne and Con- 
stable as printers and publishers for Sir 
Walter Scott, has taken the initiative. 
Long famed as an educational and intellectual center, the Scot- 
tish metropolis, as is proper thereto, has been famed equally 
as a center of the trade of the printer. Much, it is true, has 
been accomplished in that trade heretofore, by the methods of 
use and wont, and youths have been brought forward strictly 
in the ways of their elders in the workshop, helped, as it might 
be, in cases more or less frequent, by the gift of inborn genius 
or aptitude. 

That the business has flourished withal is the notable cir- 
cumstance. As equally notable must it be recorded that a new 
printing conscience, so to speak, has been awakened, in which 
it is realized that the workshop, well as it has served its ends 
in days gone by, is now clearly inadequate. No longer, it is 
determined, must the apprentice grow up as the mere protégé 
and imitator of the journeyman who rules over him. Casual 
genius may be very well, but every lad entering the craft 
must now be dealt with in a way that will develop his faculties 
all round, carry him out beyond the era of the craft fathers, 
and stamp his art with an importance begot less of exclusive- 
ness and mystery than of general mental equipment in the 
individual. The resultant product, it is reckoned, will be a 
workman qualified and rendered effi- 
cient, not by fragments absorbed by = 
the way according to opportunity or 
aptitude, but through a scheme of train- 
ing in which the influence of technician 
and educationist will equally bear upon 
his development. 

In this direction small beginnings 
were made some twenty years ago when 
the Edinburgh Typographia was set on 
foot by a few of 
the workmen sec- 
onded by employ- 
ers. By means of Ny} 
this body it was wii § 
intended to sup- ee 
plement print shop 
work by technical 
training in evening 
classes and to ar- 
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range for appropriate lectures by men of knowledge and 
authority. On its technical side the scheme was operated by 
certain chosen workmen teaching the classes on a voluntary 
basis, while the masters supplied the requisite plant and equip- 
ment and defrayed the cost of class accommodation. 

The Typographia was fortunate later in arranging with the 
Heriot-Watt College — the great technical school of Edinburgh 
and one of the leaders in European technical education — to 
establish a printing department within its walls. 

In its title this college perpetuates, appropriately, the mem- 
ory of that celebrated Scottish engineer, James Watt, the man 
who rendered the steam engine an efficient factor in industry. 
For the past year the college organization showed an expen- 
diture of over £36,000, with a declared deficiency of fully 
£11,000. To the extent of this deficit the college was subsi- 
dized from the fund (originally over £23,000 but now vastly 
increased) bequeathed in 1624 for educational purposes by 
George Heriot, goldsmith to James VI (1601), and adminis- 
tered in Edinburgh by the Heriot Trust, who till now have 
been governors of the college— whence the first moiety of 
its title. 

Its adoption of a printing department was deemed an im- 
portant step for the trade in the city, and it was greatly aided 
by a contribution from the employers of over £1,000 and the 
transfer to it of the plant in possession of the Typographia. 
Much success followed the change, and evening classes with 
growing numbers of lads in attendance continued for several 
years, while the Typographia, in addition to a general superin- 
tendence of the classes, devoted itself to the promotion, within 

the college, of a series of sessional lec- 
tures on printing and general subjects. 
Again the position changed for the 
better when, in 1919, it was found pos- 
sible to establish day as well as eve- 
ning classes. These classes are con- 
ducted by a joint advisory committee 
on which are represented the printing 
trades advisory committee, composed 
of delegates from the Typographical So- 
ciety (the printers’ 

union), the Printing 

and Allied Trades 

Employers’ Associ- 

ation, the city of 

Edinburgh Educa- 

tion Authority, the 

Governors of the 

George Heriot 

Trust, the city of 


Scenes of Beauty and Interest in the Historic City of Edinburgh 
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Edinburgh College of Art (the last named organization is the 
one responsible for the training of apprentices in drawing and 
design). The day classes, arranged in conformity with appro- 
priate provisions in the Scottish education act of 1918, are 
helped by a yearly contribution from the master printers of 
well nigh £200, from the Education Authority of between 
£600 and £700, and the balance from the Heriot Trust supple- 
mented by a government grant. 

Under the scheme as thus developed, the only one of its 
kind in Scotland, each apprentice must attend the college 
classes, which afford him general as well as technical training, 
for one day every week, and the time thus given is reckoned 
as spent in his employer’s service. The commencing apprentice 
first receives instruction in English subjects in one of the 
Education Authority’s schools, by which he is qualified to 
enter and profit by the day classes in the college; and while 
he attends those day classes he may, and is expected to, par- 
ticipate in evening class work. In the evening, advanced appren- 
tices and journeymen also are catered to and compositors are 
afforded the opportunity of practice in mechanical composi- 
tion, with linotype and monotype. Bookbinding classes have 
at present to be carried on apart in a school belonging to the 
Education Authority. At the college a full equipment of plant 
is installed —its value being reckoned at about £10,000 — 
and with the willing aid of manufacturers the installation is 
kept scrupulously up to date, so that the apprentice and 
improver-journeyman may miss nothing in getting familiarized 
with the latest practice in his business. 

With an attendance at these classes of fully seven hundred 
boys and men, of whom more than a third are day-time learn- 
ers, the congestion of this special department of a college 
whose roll embraces thousands of students has become too 
pronounced for efficient operation, even with the overflow of 
part of the work elsewhere as mentioned. For some time, 
therefore, the authorities concerned have been considering the 
suggestion of a separate printing school — separate in working 
conditions but in continued association with the college, which 
in the immediate future is expected to come under the gov- 
ernment of a new and extended statutory body representing, 
besides the Heriot Trust, the Town Council, University, Edu- 
cation Authority, and various public bodies in the city, educa- 
tional, professional, and industrial. 

At this juncture it happened that an important block of 
buildings contiguous to the college came on the market, and 
pointed at once to needed facilities for the college extension. 
In the event, as it turned out, the university authorities stepped 
in and acquired the premises for relief of their own class 
work. They, however, bore an accommodating attitude toward 
the Heriot-Watt governors, and in the result negotiations were 
taken in hand whereby a portion of the buildings may become 
available as a home for the projected printing school. This 
prospect has been further enhanced by the fact that the late 
Edward Clark, of the well known printing firm of R. and R. 
Clark, has bequeathed £10,000 to the Heriot-Watt College in 
order to further the teaching of typography under the college 
auspices, while an additional sum of like amount from the same 
source may hereafter be handed over for the endowment of a 
printing school in the city. 

Assured, in these circumstances, of a sound basis on which 
to proceed to the realization of a cherished ideal, masters and 
men in the craft are fully confident that in the early future 
Edinburgh’s printing school will become a definite entity. 
Under favoring auspices, and when efficiently developed, it is 
quite expected that from its portals will emerge a class of 
workers in the printing and allied trades of whom each in his 
department will be ranked an artist as well as a workman. 
More, the operations and influence of the school will not be 
confined to the city of its location. Craft students will, as the 
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promoters intend, be attracted from other parts of Scotland, 
and perhaps from further afield, and provision in the school 
curriculum will be arranged accordingly. In the outlook thus 
visualized an improved generation of printers and adjunct 
craftsmen is clearly implied, with the school a center from 
which will emanate a taste and standard in excellence which 
will rule city and country alike. Much at the moment, it is 
acknowledged, is on the knees of the gods, but, as has been 
shown, the ground is being well prepared, and the facilities are 
at hand, to make the advance foreshadowed. 


CRY 
“What Is a House-Organ? 


By FREDERICK BLACK 


There are too many publications. One has only to survey 
the stock carried by any average news-stand to know that this 
is so. One of the many forms of waste in this thriftless country 
of ours is the number of periodicals that are discarded before 
more than a small part of their contents is read. All too fre- 
quently the next issue arrives before the last issue has been 
opened. Wise, indeed, is the person who decides what pubii- 
cations are necessary to the advancement of his business, his 
general information, his culture, and his recreation and then, 
absorbing all that each issue brings him, steadfastly ignores 
all other claims on his reading time. 

Ten or fifteen years ago— or whenever it was that the 
news-stands were less heavily laden— one could publish a 
house-organ and be more or less assured of the degree of atten- 
tion and interest its contents merited. But today a similar 
decision requires considerable consideration. Even today, far 
too many house-organs are being issued that are merely com- 
peting with periodicals on the news-stands. 

Like all advertising matter, a successful house-organ must 
have a clearly defined purpose. It must give the reader some- 
thing he can not secure in any other publication if it is to have 
any justification for its existence. It can only hope to create 
its desired impression by interesting, instructing, and inspiring 
its readers — but without publishing the same material that 
they have been in the habit of buying at the news-counter for 
five or fifteen cents. 

A house-organ is published for business people — and for 
a definite purpose. Advertising is largely educational — we 
must educate our prospects to an appreciation of what we 
are offering them. Don’t you agree, then, that it is both waste- 
ful and resultless to send out a house-organ which merely con- 
tains the “success epigrams”’ and “ wise cracks” that our 
prospect can readily buy at his news-stand whenever he feels 
any interest in this material? Our house-organ may contain 
the funniest “ side-splitters ” and the cleverest epigrams, but 
if they are foreign to the purpose of the house-organ — if they 
fail to give the reader a certain, desired mental attitude toward 
our business and what it means to our prospect —is not ou 
fine material absolutely wasted in so far as making it a prof- 
itable investment is concerned? Why compete with the news- 
stands? A house-organ must interest its readers — this is an 
obvious requirement of everything that is to be read, whether 
it be a letter, a booklet, a publication advertisement, or a regu- 
lar magazine — but if the humor, interest, education, and 
inspiration it contains fail to change the prospect’s attitude 
toward us and our business, we might better go into the pub- 
lishing business and issue a legitimate publication or else spend 
our house-organ appropriation in more resultful channels. Our 
house-organ can be an unusually efficient form of sales promo- 
tion — or it can be a “ half-baked ” edition of Life or one of 
the many “ Success ” magazines. The answer seems obvious — 
the first alternative is a worthy representative of our business; 
the second, a meaningless, purposeless imitation. 
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A Simple Story of a Great Success 

In a recent address at a newspaper institute held at Iowa 
State College, E. E. Taylor, editor and publisher of the Traer 
Star-Clipper, the paper that was awarded the trophy as the 
best weekly newspaper last June, summed up in an hour and 
a half of extemporaneous presentation the things 
that have made his newspaper what it is. Those 
who heard the address declare that it summed up 
in that brief time all the thousands of little details 
of organization and management that all press 
gatherings talk about year after year. And when 
finally concluded, Mr. Taylor’s story of his 
great success may be compressed into two words, 
hard work. 

Two other words might be added — words 
offered by Ed. Howe, the “ Sage of Potato Hill” 
—that is, “ Work hard and behave.” Mr. Taylor 
began at twelve years of age to learn to set type, 
grew into the business of printing, and estab- 
lished a little newspaper while yet a mere boy. He 
was earnest and energetic and even the stiffest 
competition made no impression on his determi- 
nation. He stuck tight, worked harder, behaved, G.L 
and won. Mr. Taylor stated that he had answered 
literally hundreds of letters regarding his paper since it 
achieved its notoriety at the N. E. A. convention, and that he 
has sent out week after week all the extra copies requested 
from everywhere. But neither copies of the paper nor answers 
to letters concerning certain details tell much of anything of 
the long story of struggle and success. 

Many of the questions coming in asked about the manage- 
ment of the back room or printing department. It seemed that 
more people were interested in that than anything else. They 
wanted to know how the publishers managed to set forty-five 
to fifty columns of seven-point type each week, together with 
the ads., and make up the features necessary for a sixteen-page 
paper with only one composing machine. But as the speaker 
told it it did not seem so impossible, for one good, bright, will- 
ing girl or young lady has done the typesetting for ten years 
or more. The foreman helps out by setting the filling for the 
ads. when the girl is at meals or off for the day. 

Others have asked about the features used to make up so 
many pages. Mr. Taylor made that look just as easy when he 
told how he fostered country correspondence (and had but few 
of these contributors who were paid anything at all except 
such presents of magazines, etc., as the publishers occasionally 
sent them). Interviews with prominent old-timers of the com- 
munity, publication of tax assessment rolls, lists of teachers 
of the county, a woman’s department (edited by Mrs. Taylor), 
a noteworthy editorial page which has continued for over forty 
years, short stories, photographs, a good farm department, 
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county official news gathered at the court house weekly, obit- 
uaries, news of road and building improvements: these are 
the factors of success. The scope of news features is not nar- 
row, if the editor goes out to find them. And, says the pub- 
lisher, the news of the banker goes into the paper the same as 
of the street loafer, if he does anything good or 
bad. The idea is to run a newspaper and cover all 
the news of all the county and surrounding terri- 
tory. This newspaper is also run on the cash-in- 
advance payment plan, and all subscribers not 
paying for renewal when their time is out are cut 
from the list, under conditions which Mr. Taylor 
explained, and which gets back ninety-five per 
cent of them. 

In his final analysis, however, Mr. Taylor 
stated that seventy-five per cent of the success 
of the newspaper is in the business management. 
Without that no newspaper, large or small, is going 
to continue over any great period with success. 
It has been said that Mr. Taylor pays his work- 
men less and gets more out of them than any 
other publisher in the state. He replies to this by 
naming his workmen and giving the many years of 
their employment on his paper. Practically all of 
them have been there ten and fifteen years, and some longer. 
He has no strings on them and they would not stay if they 
did not like it. Front office management looks to every detail, 
and this includes personal contact with every subscriber on the 
paper’s list of over thirty-six hundred as their time of sub- 
scription expires. 

And we all know this is again — hard work. 


The Newspaper’s Opportunity in Rural Fields 

“The rural newspaper’s opportunity is in working for bet- 
ter and higher standards of living among those who have been 
regarded as country folk; farmers and people living one or 
two or even a dozen miles from the center which happens to 
be the publication place of the newspaper.” 

Not literally quoting F. W. Beckman, editor of The Farm- 
ers Wife, St. Paul, the above were partly his concluding words 
in an address delivered recently at a newspaper publishers’ 
gathering in which he stressed the importance of the rural field 
to the country publisher. 

Mr. Beckman’s present position as head of a great farm 
magazine has brought to him many opportunities to see and 
understand the lives, ambitions, and thoughts of the female 
element in the rural field. And within his vision is now encom- 
passed the importance and influence of the local newspaper to 
bring about the same advancement and the same modernity 
to the rural people that these same newspapers have helped 
bring to their urban population. 
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Years ago, and during the centuries of development of the 
United States, every section of the country has at one time 
or another been the “country” or rural field. It began with 
crude cabins and huts and with meager resources. The inhabi- 
tants had to put up with makeshift conveniences, and these 
were accompanied by hard labor and exposure. Distances were 
important for the time it took to get anywhere and the suf- 
fering and hardships that went with journeys to and from 
town or city. The newspapers worked unceasingly to cement 
these scattered settlements into organized communities. They 
brought stores and factories and the inventions of the period 
to the notice of the people. Towns became gradually improved, 
with paved streets, sanitary conditions, and light, heat, and 
water supplied to every one at a slight cost. 

Rural districts alone remained unimproved till within the 
past two decades, when the automobile brought opportunities 
and greater desires to every home. Now a former journey of 
days is reduced to a few hours; telephones and light and power 
are available in most sections of the country. But the fact is 
that only a small proportion of the rural population is enjoying 
the wonderful conveniences, principally because its mind has 
not been focused on the possibilities. 

Here is the newspaper’s opportunity. Calling the attention 
of its readers to the development work largely done in the 
towns and cities, the newspaper should also plan and devote 
its energies to extending the comforts and conveniences to 
country districts. Telephones and automobiles are already 
there. Radios are almost universally employed for enlivening 
the rural homes. But light and power and sanitary conveniences 
have yet far to go. The drudgery of the farm is to be elimi- 
nated by the use of improved machinery, by employment of 
electricity, by water systems, and household conveniences that 
city and town people expect and have. The farmer’s wife should 
not be compelled to carry water many rods from a well or 
cistern. She should not be condemned to drudgery on wash 
days and to suffering in the cold of winter by reason of lack 
of fuel or power or heat. All these things are to be extended 
to her as they have been extended to city dwellers, and the 
newspaper can bring this about. It is a great utilitarian idea 
for the benefit of all the people. It is possible, practical, and 
ideal as the rural sections progress. 


Suggestions From Advertising Committee 

H. Z. Mitchell, editor of the Bemidji (Minnesota) Daily 
Pioneer and a member of the advertising committee of the 
National Editorial Association, recently investigated condi- 
tions in some of the national advertising agencies relative to 
the newspapers sent in as checking copies. Following his inves- 
tigation he was prompted to make a number of suggestions for 
the improvement of the handling of foreign advertising. Some 
of them are: 

Make sure that the name of your paper, the name of your town 
and state, and the date of issue appear at the top of every page 
in each issue. 

Note carefully when receiving an order for foreign advertising 
how the agency wishes the checking copy and invoices sent. Then 
do as it requests. 

Send invoices with tear sheets attached at the first of the month. 

Use the standard invoice indorsed by the National Association 
of Field Managers and the National Editorial Association. 

Do not send complete copies of the paper unless requested, and 
do not send issues which do not contain advertising in which the 
agency is interested. 

Prepare a standard rate card and see that the agencies are sup- 
plied with it. Keep this rate card up to date. 

It is suggested that if an expiration date for cash discount is 
carried on the invoice, that it be made not earlier than the twen- 
tieth of the month. The tenth or even the fifteenth does not allow 
time enough for the invoice and checking copies to be received 
and gone over. 
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Observations in the Field 


By G. L. CASWELL 


CHRISTMAS business is largely what the newspapers make it. 


More AND more the testimony is that the best and most 
successful publishers are those who regularly attend their dis- 
trict and general newspaper association meetings. They often 
there find ideas and hints that can be found in no other way. 


A SUCCESSFUL LOCAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER tells us that 
he makes up and prints occasionally an alphabetical list of 
all the businesses in his town, with their telephone numbers, 
and makes it a practice each week to see or call most of these, 
and once each month to see all of them, keeping the record by 
checking them off. Not a bad idea. 


Reports have sifted through that Ben H. Read, the ene:- 
getic field manager for the California Newspaper Association, 
has contracted to go into the newspaper business with a friend 
who owns the Beverly Hills publication, and thus will soon 
give up his duties as field manager. The grapevine telegraph 
conveying this information at this writing does not tell who 
will be Mr. Read’s successor, but whoever it is will find a field 
well planned and cultivated and ready for fruitful results. 


CONDITIONS are promising for greater national advertising 
business in 1928 than this year. Local dealers are to be drawn 
into the newspapers more and more through the national 
advertisers, and the newspapers that have widely varying 
advertising rates will begin to hear protests. It is just as easy 
to have an open or transient rate as high as necessity demands 
and make quantity deductions from that as it is to have a 
home or local rate twenty-five or fifty per cent lower. 


THIS DEPARTMENT has, by E. D. Woodyard, of the Spencer 
(West Virginia) Times-Record, been provided with some inter- 
esting figures on display advertising, income from same, and 
circulation of several weekly newspapers. The papers referred 
to are published in West Virginia, Nebraska, Illinois, New 
York, and Maine, and the figures given are for the year 1925. 
It is our desire to get later figures for comparison, and to that 
end we will soon send out a questionnaire to get the total 
inches of display, classified, etc., with rates and circulation. It 
will make an interesting basis for comparison along these lines 
in different parts of the country. 


WE VENTURE TO SAY that in more than half the states there 
has been no change in the basic legal rates for publication of 
public matters in newspapers for fifty years. In some states the 
rates provided over sixty and eighty years ago still maintain, 
while in a few of the younger states such rates have been made 
and remade several times, but always with the example of 
older states to hurt and hinder the process of securing satisfac- 
tory modern legal pay for public work. Wisconsin is the latest 
example of a remodeled legal publication law which brings the 
legal rate basis from seventy-five cents a folio for first inser- 
tion to one dollar, and from fifty cents to seventy-five cents 
for each subsequent insertion. This new rate applies to council 
proceedings, probate notices, etc., and will bring to the pub- 
lishers of that state thousands of dollars of just compensation 
where they have heretofore been carrying such advertising at 
a loss. Illinois has outdone all other states, however, in secur- 
ing a new legal publication law that has proven worth $500 
a year to even smaller papers of the state. It took organization, 
determination, work, and time to accomplish it, but the fight 
was won on its merits by sheer pressure from the publishers 
themselves. 
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The Weekly Calistogan, Calistoga, California——The only points on which 
the first page of your September 30 issue demands improvement concern the 
one-column heads just under the two-column heads in the top corners and 
the lack of sub-decks in the large heads at the bottom. The heads that adjoin 
result in an effect of confusion; there should be straight matter under the 
larce heads, or those used there should be smaller. The page is nicely bal- 
anced and while we contemplate that feature we note the presswork is excellent. 
Such a good body of ink, without 
offset or smear, is unusual. Adver- 
tisements are well displayed and, 
being pyramided, ‘ inside’? makeup 
is all it could be. We wish fewer 
styles of type and borders were 
used; the variety employed makes 
out of the question the definite style 
all papers should reflect. 
| Tuomas C. RytHER, Newark, 
ars 1 Delaware——The Ledger is one of 
the finest 4,500-town papers this 
department sees, and we believe we 
get the best ones. Those who don’t 
} care enough about their papers to 
| send them in don’t care enough to 
do a real job. It may interest other 
readers to learn you publish twelve 
| seven-column pages or more every 
| issue. While the representative first 
page of the September 30 issue is 
excellent, we believe you will agree 
| the bottom part is too barren. The 
heads, more or less in two rows 
just above and below the center, 
should be more widely distributed; 
first, to break up the stilted effect 
of so many aligned straight across 
Cero) the page but more especially to get 
some in a lower position. Presswork 
is excellent and advertisements, as 
The “ Finchley ”’ advertising has been a rule, are well displayed, although 
widely commented upon and praised the use of ornate borders where dis- 
for its effect of atmosphere, stated to  bJay lines are relatively light, as on 
be in keeping with high-grade clothing. fi tie duct h 
The signature and italic cap. typog- Page 14, results in reducing the 
raphy are used consistently. We, how- effectiveness of the advertisements, 
ever, question the value of character also in a run-together effect. Indeed, 
and distinction attained at the sacrifice if you would use plain rule borders 
of those things which induce reading. altogether, even those advertise- 
ee ee ee ae cae ments where display is, from choice 
times depart from that which is funda- °F Necessity, light and small would 
mentally important to obtain that of a have a chance, especially if there 
doubtful value. were ample white space between 
type and border. While some adver- 
tisements indicate a good use of white space, many are crowded. Ornate borders, 
furthermore, draw too much attention, naturally, from the type. A good rule 
for display is to emphasize few points and make them count. That results in 
“color? and contrast, hence lively appearance. Display is a good thing that, 
when overdone, becomes bad. 


The Mullens Advocate, Mullens, West Virginia.—The two main heads on your 
September 23 first page are too bulky and crowded, all three lines of the main 
deck being in capitals of thirty-six-point Cheltenham Bold Condensed and set 
full measure. Aside, also, from the fact that there is too little space between 
some of the smaller heads and the text below, the first page is satisfactory. 
Except in the case of one-line heads, set usually in the bold of the two-letter 
mats, there should be a short dash under heads and a longer one above. This is 
quite essential to appearance and to avoid the confusion of articles running 
together. Printing is good. Although large and bold condensed block-letter cap- 
itals in the major display detract from some advertisements most of them are 
satisfactory from the standpoint of arrangement. The page for the Dollar Store 
is especially well arranged; if it were not for the ugliness of the heavy block- 
letter faces, and the fact that several other unrelated styles are combined in its 
display it would score high. The advertisement for the Mullens Dry Cleaning 
Works is unpleasing in consequence of the use of the same offending face. We 
suggest that you bar it from the pages of your paper. It would not cost a great 
deal to install a series of one of the better bold romans — Cloister, Goudy, 
Garamond, or the venerable Caslon — for your advertising. We are confident 
the appearance of your paper and the increased restfulness of the advertising 
would be such that you’d get your money back with interest. Besides, there’s 
the satisfaction that comes from doing the job well. 


San Juan Mission News, San Juan, California.— News-headings in which 
there are only two or three lines of the eighteen or twenty-four point con- 
densed block-letter type, ordinarily used for the main deck, appear unfinished. 
While the effect in this respect may be due to convention — the practice of 
using subdecks makes it seem the correct thing — there is to consider the fact 
that the change from such large type to the body size is abrupt, which justifies 
a second, at least, if not more sections in such heads, grading down from the 
display to the body size. Most of the display lines in the heads are too short; 
utilizing some of this wasted space, also, may mean the difference between a 
Poorly and well worded headline. At least the opportunity is greater. In some 
cases there is too great variation in the length of the lines, creating an unbal- 
anced appearance. The heads on page 1 of the September 16 isssue are not 
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well distributed. There is quite an area in the center without sizable heads, 
those on the page being arranged around this bare center as if to frame it. 
Although the mixing of unrelated types detracts from some of the advertise- 
ments the leading fault is the use of so many kinds of border. Some of them 
are too prominent in relation to the type enclosed. Avoid, at least, having extra- 
condensed and type of normal shape in adjacent lines, as in the Ladd Hardware 
Company space. The arrangement and display of advertisements, except as 
indicated above, is satisfactory. By all means, too, pyramid your ads.; the 
effect is very bad when, as on page 4, they are in all corners. Printing, though 
somewhat uneven, is one of the good features. 


The Barber County Index, Medicine Lodge, Kansas.—Your thirty-two page 
“Indian Peace Treaty Celebration Number ’”’ is distinguished by large amount 
of apparently excellent editorial matter. Although the print is somewhat weak 
and spotty, and large type faces are not well covered, it is satisfactory when 
based upon the standard of the average. The first page of section one seems 
dull; there are not enough sizable headings and those you use are cramped by 
close line spacing and are unpleasing because of the wide variation in line 
lengths. Those of the head in the first column are barely half as long as the 
column is wide, while the lines in the head in the last column are full. The 
No. 2 heads are even worse as to line length. In drop-line heads, or sections, 
lines should be about four-fifths or five-sixths as long as the column is wide; 
they look better than when shorter or when full. The fact that the ads. are 
well displayed isn’t the advantage it would be if fewer styles of type and borders 
were used, particularly borders. Mixing type and borders can not result other- 
wise than in a commonplace effect; thoroughbred ads., like thoroughbred ani- 
mals, are consistent to type. The idea that to set each ad. in a different style 
of type, or to use several styles in one, creates individuality is erroneous. There 
is no distinction that counts among many things, all different. Distinction of 
the kind one seeks in advertising, so far as type can give it, results when, and 
only when, all advertisements except one are similar in appearance and that 
one is a striking contrast. The one might as well be in light face type among 
ads. in bold face as a black one among others of fair complexion. In view, 
therefore, of the impossibility of giving all advertisements distinction through 
type use, the best interests of advertiser, reader, and publisher are served when 
one style of type and plain rule borders are used, depending upon arrangement 
and distribution of white space to vary the effect. If you have both roman and 
italic of the style standardized, and a full range of sizes, you have full oppor- 
tunity for adequate expression. Some advertisements are effective, an example 
being the bank’s “ Barber County ’”’ page, which scores through effective 
arrangement of display units and of white space, and in spite of the mixing 
of unrelated type, particularly apparent and unpleasing at the bottom. Large 
groups of matter like the introduction of the Trice page should never be set 
wholly in capitals. Contemplate this group and ask yourself, ‘‘ Does it encour- 
age reading? ’’ As you have Caslon Bold, Cheltenham Bold, and Cooper Black 
for display purposes, make the best of it by display of individual ads. wholly in 
one of the styles and, as far as possible, group ads. set in each style so there 
will be as few styles as possible on one page. 


The Haxtun Harvest, Haxtun, Colorado.— One of the most effective and 
attractive first pages we have seen on a special edition features your ‘‘ Corn 
Festival ’? number. In dark green and yellow and featured, as the reproduction 
shows, by a large illustration of a corn ear — hence the color combination — 
it is excellent. Although the first page is commendable, headings are too closely 
line-spaced. Presswork and the display and arrangement of advertisements, 
some of which in those respects are very effective, are likewise commendable. 
A decidedly unsatisfactory feature — something you should discard at once — 
is that light unit machine-cast border; it is not only too weak for the type faces 
used, but also unpleasing. The 
ads. and the paper as a whole 
would be much better if two- 
point rule were used exclu- 
sively as border. Do not set 
large masses of body matter 
wholly in caps. as in the 
“ Festival’ page, which is 
effective except for the use of 
the light unit border already 
referred to. 

Truth, Sydney, Australia. 
—yYou refer to the sales of 
190,000 copies of each issue, 
seemingly to justify your 
makeup in which numerous 
advertisements appear on the 
first page. Until some pub- 
lisher of Sydney has a swing 
at the public with a paper 
free of advertisements on the 
first page we can not accept 
that as justification. The 
first pages of Truth are the 
best of any we remember hav- 
ing received from your coun- 
try, for there are news head- 
lines and pictures in connec- 


tion with a good amount of ss . 

* . Though extremely simple, this first page of the 
live news, whereas most poe special ‘“‘ Corn Festival Number” of the Hax- 
tralian first pages are nlled tun (Colo.) Harvest is also remarkably effec- 
with classified reader adver- tive. The original is in green and yellow, 
tisements. In short, it is the the latter for the ear of corn only. 
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newsiest one we have seen and that may have something to do with the large 
circulation; by the same token, if the advertisements were entirely cleaned out 
the circulation should be still larger. It would be spreading on apple sauce a 
little too thick to say any page is attractive, but, while in nowise examples of 
the best in the typographic arts, even as that applies to a newspaper, this page 
is rather spicy and interesting and, except for the advertisements, is satisfactory. 

Daily Free Press, Mankota, Minnesota.— Your September 15 issue, the 
outside of each section of which is on pink paper, is excellent. Without going 
to the extreme of sensationalism, your first page makeup is lively; headings are 
of good style, in pleasing variety, and are well placed. And, although we do 
not like some of the black gothic display lines, the advertisements are skilfully 
set; in fact, quite like the department-store advertisements of the big cities. 
Crowding is one thing you must guard against. Presswork is excellent; in fact, 
the paper indicates both the will and the ability to do a good job and, as 
usual, the result speaks for itself. 

Clinton County Republican-News, St. Johns, Michigan.—The first page of 
your September 29 issue is a dandy. There are as many headlines as the law 
allows, but they are of good style and are well arranged. The inking is a little 
heavy, as you say, but there is no smear or offset on the copy we received, and 
that makes the pressmanship the more remarkable. While you apologize for 
the editorial page and express regret over the necessity of putting news items 
thereon, the fact that the latter are at the right side and the editorial features 
are pronounced — the editorials are set in wider measure, two columns in the 
space of three ordinary ones— the appearance is in keeping with the best 
standards for that page. While the setting of the advertisements is satisfactory, 
their appearance — and, more especially, that of the different pages as a whole 
— is weakened by the several unrelated styles used in individual displays. A 
poor combination is evident in Hunt’s drug store ad.— Cooper Black for the 
main display, condensed gothic for some intermediate emphasis, and Chelten- 
ham Bold for the signature and one or two other lines. In this same advertise- 
ment we find text and minor display in Goudy Bold, Goudy Old Style, Century 
Bold, and a rather light gothic in upper and lower case. An advertisement can 
not be attractive, hence inviting, when so many styles are used. As this display 
proves the fallacy of the idea that advertisements are given individuality by 
the use of different type faces it should suggest the possibilities of improving 
the appearance of the paper by the featuring of one style of type for all dis- 
play. The effect of a great variety of borders is similar to that of too many 
styles of type. Plain rules make the best border; additional strength can be 
given the larger advertisements by using the standard two-point face, used 
singly for small spaces, doubly, triply, and even four alongside — with a white 
line between, of course. We recommend pyramiding the advertisements. 

The Tomahawk Leader, Tomahawk, Wisconsin.— Your issue for September 
29 is a beauty. Smooth paper, even impression, and the right amount of ink 
result in beautiful presswork. Advertising display and makeup are of like 
merit. The first page, reproduced herewith, illustrates a well balanced arrange- 
ment of display elements of unequal size and varying style, which not only 
makes the page interesting but worthy of the consideration of all interested in 
newspaper makeup. The 
Leader is one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding so-called 
—— ae ** country ”’? newspapers. 

Waurika News-Democrat, 
Waurika, Oklahoma.—Your 
twenty-fifth anniversary edi- 
tion is commendable for its 
size, the volume of adver- 
tising, the amount of in- 
teresting text, and the effec- 
tive general arrangement 
and display of advertise- 
ments. Through the sensible 
practice of emphasizing 
only a few points, and of 
making them stand out 
through size and_ liberal 
white space, some are quite 
excellent. In view of the 
above we greatly regret the 
fact that unrelated types 
are used in single displays, 
the Cooper Black and con- 
densed Cheltenham Bold 
being an especially unsatis- 
factory combination. When 
you bought your Chelten- 
ham Bold it was unfortu- 
nate that you got anything 
but the regular shape; the 
extended and _— extra-con- 
densed forms often result 
in making advertisements 
unpleasing that otherwise 
could have been satisfactory. 
While the advertisements are 
not pyramided, the fact that you carry more than the average amount of read- 
ing matter helps, as does the fact that you nearly always have reading matter 
in the upper left-hand corner, where to place an ad. is an unpardonable sin 
of makeup. While we recommend plain rule borders, the use of rather ornate 
borders is to an extent compensated for in, your case by the fact that the 
advertisements are few and large and that they are open rather than crowded. 
There is nearly always a wide, white margin between border and type, which 
also helps. This is one fine feature of your advertising that we recommend to 
other readers, many of whom persistently crowd their type too close to the 
borders, resulting in decided confusion if there is anything but the most lim- 
ited number of display lines. 

The Ellettsville Farm, Ellettsville, Indiana.— Without question or doubt 
your August 25 “ Fifty-Fifth Anniversary Edition’ is the most beautifully 
printed paper reviewed in this issue. And not the least interesting of its many 
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Local Legionaires Poor 
Sailors Says Bloomquist 


Attractive first page of the Tomahawk (Wis.) 
Leader, featuring the use of boxed items and 
their effect in adding interest to the page. The 
issue is beautifully printed on machine 
finish stock. 
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excellent features is the splendid reproduction in a large halftone of Vol. 1, 
No. 1. Of course, the problem of printing the halftones was simplified by 
using machine-finished paper, but the result is excellent even for that grade. 
Except in a relatively few instances, where lines are set in Cheltenham Bold 
Extra Condensed, the advertisements are up to standard; indeed, some of them 
are excellent. 

Gupr’s, INcoRPORATED, Los Angeles.— Advertisements are of outstanding 
excellence, notably for the use of better-grade type faces but more especially 
for their lively, interesting appearance. None of those submitted would be 
overlooked, as the one reproduced demonstrates. All evidence more attention 
to the typographical detail than is common and it is those who appreciate good 
typography who nearly always have good copy. Direct advertising items are 
of like grade; your two styles of sta- 
tionery, like your publicity, mark your 
store a progressive and aggressive leader. 

The Quincy Herald-Whig, Quincy, 
Tllinois— On the whole your paper for 
October 6 rates high — on the basis of 
average standards, of course. The first 
page is interesting in consequence of a 
sufficient number of good headlines, 
which are also well arranged. The ap- 
pearance of the No. 1 heads is not as 
good as it might be because of the pro- 
nounced shape contrast between the 
extra-condensed Cheltenham Bold in 
the first deck and the regular shape in 
caps. in the third, the latter, in con- 
trast, appearing almost extended. If 
this third deck also were set in the 
condensed, the appearance of the heads ' yea cdeeips 
would be improved: the difference of  § such shoes at Coutts Shor for Women, 
shape would not be so pronounced. 
Presswork is excellent; so are the better 
advertisements like, for instance, the 
one for Halbach-Schroeder. In fact, it 
is only where our own experience tells 
us you were compelled by customers to 
depart from the standards of good work- 
manship that advertisements aren’t 
what they should be. Outstanding 
among the weaknesses characterizing 
those of the latter class is the use of 
twelve-point face rule as border and of 
six-point for inner panels. Watch the 
matter of mixing type faces, at least in 
single advertisements — especially types 
of different shape where the difference 
is pronounced. Your editorial page is a 
dandy. It is odd but true that the best 
papers——that is, typographically — 
ceme from the big cities like Chicago 
or from places of around 5,000. The worst ones are from little big cities like 
Quincy. Since you evidence the desire to improve the appearance of the 
Herald-Whig we suggest that you obtain a copy of the New York Times, also 
its hand book of typographical standards, and put into effect the ideas you see 
and read there. It may interest you to know that the trend in newspaper typog- 
raphy is definitely away from heavy borders and bold types. 

The East Hampton Star, East Hampton, New York.— In all respects save 
one your October 7 issue is a dandy. The extensive use of condensed type, usually 
all capitals, for display lines and heads in advertisements is that exception. To 
a lesser extent the light-toned slug border affects adversely the appearance of 
the ads., therefore the paper on the whole. The best advertisements are those 
furnished in plate form, for instance, those for Glenwood Ranges and the Long 
Island Railway. Presswork is excellent. 

The Voice, Hobart, Tasmania.— Unlike that of many papers from British 
dominions your first page is not filled with advertisements, although there are 
some. Being practically filled with sports events, contrary to practice in the 
United States and Canada, where important general news gets the prominence 
of first page position exclusively, it is much better than if filled with ads. The 
lack of rules between the columns tends to a degree of confusion, especially 
around heads and displayed items where the type is larger than common. While 
the advertisements are about average, they are as a rule effective, although 
often crowded and overdisplayed. We are sure if you used plain rules instead 
of the light-toned ornamental borders you would note a decided improvement 
at once. Do this on one issue: send us a copy, and tell us what you think 
about it. We also suggest that you develop your news headings along the lines 
of those illustrated by the Tomahawk Leader, reproduced in this department. 

The Gettysburg Press, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania.— Probably the best fea- 
ture of your paper is first-page makeup; although the prominent display heads 
are not well distributed over the page, it is interesting. The heads and the page 
are weakened by the irregularities in length of lines in different headlines and 
because some are widely letter spaced to make them longer. If you will select 
a head in which the lines are about the right length — four-fifths as long as 
the column is wide for drop-line heads and decks — and write copy with the 
same number of characters to the line, you will note a great improvement. 
Your press or pressman needs attention; the first side of the roll (printed), is 
badly smeared as a result of too much ink. If the impression were heavier less 
ink would give the same “ color’ without offset and smear. Possibly the blanket 
needs to be replaced. Read other items in this department for points that apply 
to yours, notably the use of slug borders of light units and the mixing of unre- 
lated types, as, to take a particularly bad example, the Cheltenham Bold 
extended and the extra-condensed block-letter type in the Dobbs & Pitzer 
space. The latter is not at all suitable for advertising display. If you must use 
many styles of type for the display have the dominant lines ©: individual ads. 
in the same style. The volume of advertising indicates prosperity — or you 
don’t get enough for it. Unless the latter is true — and, if it is, you should 
raise your rates — you can afford to junk some of the odd styles of type. 


Before We 
Accept 
Your Money 


oO: prices are fixed on the basis 
of the value you are to get. 


And we're careful to see that the value is 
there for we accept 


GUDE'S, Inc., must constantly earn and 
happy 


se smart women 
—FOOT JOY shoes (Burt & Packard) for 
men—and Arch Preserver shoes for men and 
women, boys and girls— volume and big 
buying power put extra value into them. 


We go farther—we add more value by 
and 


No chance to overlook this adver- 
tisement which is representative of 
a number received from Gude’s shoe 
store, Los Angeles. Because the type 
is good and white margins are of 
liberal width, the decided strength 
of “‘color”’ is not unpleasing. 
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By FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


“Gype Composition for Offset 


Part II.—y FRANK O. SULLIVAN 


Continuing W. B. Hislop’s talk in London in December, 
1923, we now come to his description of the Hunter-August 
phototype machine: 

We come finally to the most interesting and by far the most 
ambitious of these machines — the Hunter-August. The inventors 
say that they will not be content unless they can put 
their machine on the market fit to compete with 
monotype or linotype machines on equal terms as 
regards speed, scope, reliability, and cost. I think we 
shall all agree that there is no lack of courage at 
least, especially as existing typesetting machines of 
both classes are the product of years of concentrated 
effort and rank among the finest mechanical achieve- 
ments of the human race. 

It is nearly a year since I first saw and described 
this machine, and since then the time has been occu- 
pied by a thorough testing and improving of all parts 
as well as their adjustment to each other. There has 
been found no reason to alter any of the main 
arrangements or ideas, so that the description already 
published still stands correct. 

When I first drew my diagram to illustrate the 
working of the machine I must have been inspired in 
some way, for I have been unable to improve it except 
by adding the position of the remarkable calculating mechanism. 
I will try to approach the description of this machine from a differ- 
ent angle from my description of it last spring: The Hunter-August 
machine invites comparison with the monotype not only because 
they both set letter by letter, but because of some similarities in 
their operation, such as the use of paper tape perforated by the 
operation of the keyboard. Probably most of you are familiar with 
the monotype, and therefore, I think, you will follow the action 
of this machine more readily if I first point out the chief differ- 
ences between it and the monotype. 

From the keyboard operator’s point of view the chief difference 
is that the operations of calculating and checking, ingeniously sim- 
plified as they are by the drum indicator of the monotype, are 
entirely absent. The size and style are directly controlled from the 
keyboard; a clearly printed record of the keys he has depressed 
is in front of him; he can readily and rapidly correct errors of mis- 
spelling and mis-keying by means of the keyboard itself, and he 
need not worry further about them. This keyboard has fewer keys 
than the monotype, and its operation involves no more skill than 
the operation of an ordinary typewriter. 

Justification. When we get beyond the surface of the keyboard 
the differences become too many to enumerate, but having men- 
tioned that a perforated tape is common to both machines, I would 
like to point out the differences in its use. In the monotype the 
perforations operate a pneumatic control, while in this machine 
they serve to open and close the circuits of an electrical control. 
In the monotype the perforated record is completed, the justifica- 
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tion perforations coming at the end of each line, and this record 
is run through the caster backwards, so that the machine gets the 
justification before the letters; in this machine this apparently 
simple plan has been abandoned in favor of the calculation of the 
necessary justification space, line by line, by purely automatic 
mechanism and its transference to a simple “ storing,” 
or, as I prefer to call it, “ remembering ” device, which 
sends it on to the spacing mechanism at the proper 
time. 

The paper tape is used to secure a brief time- 
interval between the keyboard operation and the 
actual photographic work. The operation of the key- 
board controls three sets of electrical circuits; one 
actuating the tape printing mechanism which provides 
a visible record; one controlling the punching mech- 
anism for the perforated record; and the one con- 
nected with the space-calculating and _ justification 
mechanism. The visible record needs no further expla- 
nation; it plays no further part. The perforated strip 
travels into the contact box where the various cir- 
cuits, completed through the perforations, actuate the 
mechanisms which bring the required letter into posi- 
tion for photographing, make the exposure, move the 
film carriage along, and bring into operation, as a 
space for that particular line, the value in the thousandths of an 
inch necessary for justification which the calculating mechanism 
has worked out during the operation of the keyboard and stored 
till required. 

The letters are thus photographed one by one onto the sensi- 
tive film, which is moved along step by step till the line is complete, 
then run back and turned slightly to start the new line. All this is 
done in a perfectly automatic way by the machine; the only time 
the operator need leave the seat at his keyboard is when he changes 
the spool of film, and that operation is similar to changing the film 
spool in a kodak camera — that is, it requires no darkroom. 

The machine is designed to provide any size from six-point up 
to ninety-six-point. by optical enlargement or reduction of the 
master letters carried on a band of celluloid. This band is over 
thirty feet long and carries thirty different styles of letters in three 
rows, capitals being at the top, lower-case in the center, and figures 
and points in the bottom row. Any of these styles is brought into 
action in less than a second by moving the style lever at the left of 
the keyboard, while any of the ninety sizes is secured by setting 
one of the three levers on the right. 

None of these machines is ready for general use as yet, but each 
of the three promises to fill a certain field. As we have seen, the 
Dutton machine and the Bawtree make it probable that photog- 
raphy will soon invade successfully yet another field —that of 
the artist. These machines are simple, comparatively inexpensive, 
and their product can be directly applied to the existing printing 
methods — letterpress, litho, or gravure — without any disturbance. 
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As to the much more ambitious Hunter-August machine, I do 
not wish to prophesy. At the moment its use would mean a consid- 
erable change-over, even for the lithographer, but things are moving 
rapidly, and if it can be carried along till it is successfully placed 
on the market, I anticipate that by then, even by this time next 
year, the application of photography to lithographic printing will 
have made such progress that conditions will be quite ready for it. 

In addition to Mr. Hislop’s talk in London in 1923 — and 
there are more master minds at work solving the problems of 
the lithographer than any other branch of the graphic arts — 
comes a very interesting article from the pen of Dr. Karl 
Schinzel, of Germany, just recently issued in that country. 
The translation follows: 

Considering the immense strides made in reproduction of illus- 
trations through the introduction of offset and rotary intaglio 
printing, it has always been felt as an incongruity and drawback 
that, for reproduction of type matter, the offset lithographer has 
to resort to having type set up or cast, and that for no other pur- 
pose than to pull a transfer or make a press proof as copy for 
the camera negative. Offset, especially, has so amply fulfilled all 
the expectations and hopes, and its technique has been perfected 
by the development of intaglio printing, as to insure the produc- 
tion of sharp impressions and satisfactory depth, so that today 
offset lithography is ready to enter into competition with letter- 
press printing in the production of pure type matter, such as text- 
books, scientific and commercial work, provided the work of the 
typesetter and composition house could be dispensed with. Of little 
less importance would an improvement of this kind be as regards 
typographical photolithography in connection with letterpress, as 
advocated by “Afga.” It would be very well to admit the printing 
of an edition of a few thousand from ink-filled gelatin matrices 
and offset rubber blankets. In view of the splendid reproductions in 
the Offset Printer during the past few years one can not but feel 
that the autotypie, already disappearing in copper-plate printing, 
will have a further large part of its dominion annexed by the 
modern methods. 

By going back to past procedures, Dr. Albert and Dr. Ullmann 
have lately made attempts to sink the printing parts deeper into the 
grained plate in order to store there a larger amount of ink and 
gain thus, in spite of its inevitable splitting, greater depth, thereby 
following already known methods. While in “ Manuldeep ” there is 
sought merely a uniformly increased sinking of the printing ele- 
ments, which promises to be of particular value as regards type 
reproduction by offset in following the lines of the French patent 
of Zerreiss & Valentin, there is feasible a chemical reaction intaglio 
process of etching in various depths through a screened positive 
deposited on the plate, and after rolling up with greasy ink and 
wiping off the excess on the surface parts the plate is made grease- 
repellent in the usual manner. It seems, though, as if the picking up 
of the ink in the depressions by the rubber blanket is not as fully 
satisfactory as its absorption by the paper pressed into the cavity 
in intaglio printing. (Dr. Schnitzel is referring to the direct or glue 
method now in use in this country, where positives are used in place 
of negatives. This method has been worked out by Grass, Knudsen, 
Bassist, and others. By far the best work done by this method is 
the one developed by Frank Stockinger, New York city — DEpart- 
MENTAL Epiror.) 

Of late there have been efforts made to dispense entirely with 
the rubber blanket in offset lithography, and also to print on the 
letterpress from thin metal foil. Ronald Trist claims to have scored 
a hit by the Pantone process. Remembering the Wharf-Litho 
process and the kindred amalgamation printing process, that had 
been invented by Prof. J. Husnik and almost been forgotten, it is 
to be doubted that replacing the coating with steel or salts of 
chromium, proposed by Husnik forty years ago in his work on 
“ Heliographie,” constitutes a fundamental difference, and it would 
not matter much anyway, since the Pantone process, on account 
of the high cost of mercury, will prove too expensive for any but 
very large runs. 

There has been no lack of effort to produce type for offset with- 
out having to resort, as a first step, to the setting up of the type. It 
has been said of Mergenthaler that he conceived the idea of his 
linotype through his work on the construction of a flat-bed writing 
machine. He wanted to make it write on paper, using transfer ink 
so as to transfer on stone. Thirteen years before him, an Alsacian, 
Peter Flamm, had tried to print on a metal plate by means of a 
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writing machine, and to make transfers from it. The Russians — 
Captain Petroff and an engineer, Petchnikoff— once invented a 
“ printing machine without type forms,” which was to print on 
paper with a greasy ink, producing thus a transfer on stone or 
metal. Dement, in 1883, and the well known Dr. Strecker, to whom 
flat-bed printing owes so much, also used a strip of paper, which 
they cut and pasted together to spaced and justified pages. On the 
American market there appeared in 1903 the Planograph composing 
machine; one year later the Lithotype, which produced composition 
by means of keyboard perforations registering on a web running 
through the printing mechanism, the spacing and justification being 
taken care of by a calculator system as used on the monotype. Not- 
withstanding this apparently simple device, both machines, owing 
to the almost insurmountable difficulties regarding justification and 
corrections, failed to prove practical. The same is to be said of the 
Sears printing machine, which was intended to produce impressions 
made with transfer ink on lithographic transfer paper by means of 
a specially constructed writing machine, typing out word for word 
and providing for spacing and justification. The type writing ma- 
chine, invented by Vicar Walton, seems to follow similar lines o: 
construction as regards justification devices. 

All of these devices suffer from the same disadvantage of requir 
ing, on the part of the operator, by far too much time and attention 
to justification by pasting together pieces, by making transfers word 
by word, or by calculation of spacing. This explains why producing 
composition for flat-bed printing by means of a writing machinc 
(though theoretically the most simple method imaginable) has 
been dropped entirely. And why? In 1910 Director Heinrich 
Degener of the General Composing Company and in 1922 the 
Polygraphische Gesellschaft of Laupen went back to the principles 
of the composing machines, printing, however, on specially pre- 
pared paper from which transfers are made on the press plate 
instead of casting the metal type. 

Apparently the methods of justification used in composing ma- 
chines do not seem quite applicable as regards photo-composing 
machines, from which have been borrowed only the method of join- 
ing letter to letter, while as regards effecting justification they adopt 
the most unique and odd devices. After the first attempts by Prof 
Porzelt in 1894 had demonstrated the impracticability of the writ 
ing-machine system, the inventor, Friese-Greene, proposed in 1895 
to assemble the letters to lines by means of a composing machine 
provided with a camera device for automatically photographing 
the line, which would then be thrown on a metal plate and etched. 
An American patent was issued in 1901 for a photo-composing 
machine which, instead of the matrices of casting machines, assem- 
bled in a frame cards with printed black letters. These were then 
photographed. The size of the text is determined by the distance 
between lens and copy. The Monophoto of August and Hunter 
provides for justification in the manner of the monotype by means 
of a perforated web and takes care of the difference in width of 
the various letters by using a mechanical or electrical device for 
moving the light-sensitive negative medium to the required dis- 
tance. Of late the inventors, in order to speed up the operation, 
have improved this adjusting device by a special control device. 
Ad. Mueller, a practical printer, uses for the production of type 
copy a linotype machine which has been reconstructed for this 
special purpose. The lines are assembled, pasted down to pages, 
and these are then used for transfer to the press plate. The Photo- 
line of Dutton is a type-composing machine combined with a cam- 
era and resembles the Typograph. The Photolinotype of Robertson, 
Brown, and Orell is also constructed after the principle of the 
linotype; however, in place of the casting device small metal 
frames have been adopted for this machine, containing glass nega 
tives of the pictures of the letters, measuring about twenty-eight- 
point, the light being sent through the assembled line. The difficult 
problem of justification has been solved in an original way — by 
increasing the distance for exposure and thus reducing the line 
that is too long to normal length. The linotype company and J. N. 
Banks, who have developed a new photo-type composing machine, 
also apply to it the Mergenthaler principle. Bawtree’s photo-com- 
posing machine has been built along the lines of the Addresstyping 
machine, its purpose covering only the cheap production of mark- 
ing out and title type matter. The latest invention of this class 
is the helio process of Edmund Uher. His Luminotype machine 
assembles the letters electrically in a line, the justification is auto- 
matically made, as also its projection on the sensitized paper. The 
size of the type is determined by the distance of the light source. 
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Taking into consideration that Hunter’s photocomposing ma- 
chine costs around $4,000 and the Typar around $6,500, it goes 
without saying that the composing machine the offset lithographer 
wants has not yet been invented. The problem of inexpensive 
methods for the production of composition has an economical 
importance that is by no means small, as many scientific manuals 
aud text-books are beyond the reach of many of those interested 
in such, or which can not even be published on account of the 
high cost of setting type. There is no question of the need of a 
machine which produces good type composition of the same defi- 
nition and with the same speed as the modern typecasting ma- 
chine, which is, at the same time, not much in excess of the cost 
0’ a writing machine. While the problem of the typographically 
correct assembling of single letters has been satisfactorily solved 
by several inventors by means of moving the carriage of the writ- 
inz machine, there does not seem to have been found a practical 
way of overcoming the difficulty of justification. And yet there is 
hardly a more simple and obvious way (at least as far as the off- 
sct lithographer is concerned) than to effect the correct length of 
a line by stretching or contraction of a rubber ribbon or similar 
elistic material after either an impression or transfer has been 
made on it. The problem of justification lies so near that it reminds 
one of the famous egg of Columbus. Of course, this will sound like 
sacrilege to the typographer, unless he is willing to concede that 
the typometric system has already experienced some violations in 
favor of reductions of the numerous widths of type to a few in 
most of the leading typecasting machines. The only typographic 
writing machine that could enter into consideration seems to be the 
Hammond or a similar machine, as the type-wheel can be exchanged 
with ease, a feature which is of material value in setting mathe- 
matical and chemical quotations. 

No other kind of work demonstrates the immense superiority 
of the writing machine like tabular work and price lists, because 
it eliminates the troublesome use of blank material. Most of the 
writing and typesetting machines leave much to be desired as 
rezards alignment, owing to the irregular wear of the matrices. 
Systems only like that of the Hammond, with a common base for 
all the type, offer a guaranty for absolutely correct alignment. 

The production of type matter can, of course, also be effected 
in a purely photographical way by means of a celluloid galley with 
transparent letters on a black background and applied in the form 
of an exchangeable stenciled strip, which is projected on the sen- 
sitized surface of rubber or, still better, first on a sheet of bromo- 
silver gelatin paper. The photographic image is developed by means 
of a tanning solution or made receptive for pigmenting, according 
to the well known methods shown by the bromoil process. There 
is a possibility of bringing about development by striking type hard 
against the silver halid surface, especially if an electric current is 
sent through the points of contact. 

Though the photographically obtained type image as regards 
definition is fully equal to the impression obtained from writing 
machines, the necessity of protection against light is greatly embar- 
rassing. A way out of this handicap is offered by the electro- 
chemical method of producing tanned images, which is closely con- 
nected with the many electrical printing processes proposed in 
numerous patents, although they can hardly come into consider- 
ation for the production of work of lasting quality. According to 
the British patent issued to the Union Typewriter Company, the 
impact of the type of a writing machine on the impregnated paper 
closes an electrical circuit which effects the disintegration of present 
chemicals under formation of colored substances, as, for instance, 
of blue iodized starch on the anode of the paper coated with iodized 
starch paste, or of a red phenolphthalein image on the cathode. In 
the same manner one can also cause the production of tanning 
matter, and many of the pigments thus obtained produce of them- 
selves a tanning effect on the gelatinized paper in which they were 
formed in colloidal distribution. 
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Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember day by day 
Just to scatter seeds of kindness 
As you pass along the way, 
For the pleasures of the many 
May be ofttimes traced to one, 
As the hand that plants an acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 
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Lithographic Musings 
By “Sutty” 


Merry CurisTMAs and a happy New Year is the wish of 
the editor to each and all of his many readers. 


Gus HorrMann, for the past twelve years a master litho- 
graphic rollermaker, has linked up with W. E. Schilling, another 
rollermaker of sixteen years experience, the partnership here- 
after to be known as Hoffmann & Schilling. The business will 
be conducted at 17 Vandewater street, New York city. I have 
known Gus for a great many years and have a full appreciation 
of the high quality product he has turned out. Here’s wishing 
the new firm all the success possible to obtain in this fast- 
growing lithographic field. 


THE IDEA of the web offset is also beginning to take root 
in our own country and I hope in the very near future to hear 
that our own offset press manufacturers are building them. One 
is, in fact, and I hope that at an early day complete informa- 
tion can be given to the trade on this press and what it will 
accomplish in the production of illustrated pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, advertising broadsides, and labels. The information comes 
to me that a web offset press will be placed on exhibition in 
New York city in February, and that a new offset plate will 
be given a trial run of 200,000 impressions. What this new plate 
is or how it has been prepared I have no knowledge of, except 
that I know it will be guaranteed for a run of 200,000 impres- 
sions. I hope it proves out. 


THE PROGRESS being made on a web offset press in far 
Australia is being talked of everywhere. Tom Brown, the super- 
intendent, went out there from England and is the sole man 
in the plant of the Daily Argus who understands lithography 
and, if you have seen some of the excellent copies of the 
Australasian — the weekly edition of the daily paper — I think 
you will agree with me that he does understand it. Before going 
to his present location he rather startled England by producing 
the Blackpool Times by offset lithography; also several other 
publications by the same method. Tom Brown is a trained 
lithographer of high attainments and ambitions, and when he 
prevailed upon his Australian employers to install a German 
web offset press he was fully equipped to do what he has under- 
taken — the production of a newspaper weekly supplement 
with a wealth of illustrations on every page. This is produced 
at a speed of 10,500 lithographed and folded sheets an hour. 


It HAS BEEN my good fortune to see many printing firms 
start with an offset department. Some have failed, some have 
made moderate progress, while others have forged ahead rap- 
idly. The notable examples among the latter class are such 
firms as R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Magill-Weinsheimer 
Company, Walton & Spencer Company, Stearns Brothers, 
Zeese-Wilkinson Company, Jersey City Printing Company, 
De Vinne-Hallenbeck Company, and others. The latest one 
—and their success is remarkable — is that of John Bornman 
& Son, Detroit. I have in front of me a collection of some of 
their full sheets in colors and some in black and white; they 
have all the earmarks of good offset lithography. The progress 
made by this firm in the one short year they have been doing 
offset lithography must not only be very gratifying to them- 
selves but also to their customers. Mr. Barthels, who is in 
charge of this department, is a trained lithographer and knows 
his business. Two offset presses comprise their present equip- 
ment, a single-color and a two-color Harris press. Judging from 
what I have seen of their work and organization, it will not be 
long before other presses are added. 
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Photomechanics of Yesterday 


Sy Gustav R. MAYER 


ZUR forefathers who toiled in the field of 
k¥ photomechanical processes were men with 
{) ideas who frequently knew how a method 
or process should work but were unable 
to accomplish what they wanted for the 
lack of something or other that was 
needed. They have left us many records 
that tell of their achievements which form 
the basic foundation of what we are doing today. These old 
records are worth digging into, but few do so in a constructive 
way. Usually the digging is done for the purpose of showing 
that this or that has been done before, which is a favorite 
sport among those who have anything to do with photography, 
be it pure photography, photolithography, or photoengraving. 
Old processes are continually being rediscovered or per- 
fected to a point where the results are new or novel. The same 
identical process or machine is frequently invented by two or 
more men who know absolutely nothing about each other or 
what each are working on until after their inventions are 
made public in trade journals or brought to the attention of 
the industry. No invention was ever made which was so com- 
plete in itself from the beginning that it could not be improved. 
Many a valuable invention failed through lack of some essen- 
tial detail. 

In reading the German books of Prof. Husnik on Collo- 
type and Heliography, published in 1877 and 1878, his de- 
scription and directions have a familiar appearance; in fact, 
he could have been writing about many details of processwork 
as it is done today, and a few abstracted translations may be 
of interest to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Among the German engravers and lithographers of that 
time the word “ halftone ” was in common use in describing a 
photographic or photomechanical process that reproduced the 
middle tints of a painting or photograph. This, no doubt, is the 
origin of the name of our present-day “ halftone ” process. 

In these books the words “ negative” and “ positive ” 
mean the same things that we refer to in our books and maga- 
zines of today. 

Prof. Husnik began his research in collotype in 1867; ten 
years passed before it was on a successful printing basis. Five 
of these years were required to learn how to increase the num- 
ber of impressions that could be made from these gelatin- 
surface printing plates, with the result that from seventy-five 
impressions the number increased to three thousand. Fifteen 
hundred of these impressions were used as a supplement to 
“Photographischen Mitteilungen” for the issue of January, 
1869. This created a real sensation in the printing industry at 
that time. Letters came to Prof. Husnik from all over the 
world inquiring for further information about the wonderful 
reproduction process. The letters were followed by personal 
visits; among the most prominent were E. Albert, the court 
photographer from Munich; Motter, of the firm of Wagner 
& Motter, of Amsterdam; Sajnok, from Lemberg; Menhold, 
from Dresden; Korbel, from San Francisco, all of whom were 
anxious to see and learn all they could about this new printing 
method. 

E. Albert purchased the process from Husnik, and soon 
had it working successfully in his own print shop, taught it 
to others, patented parts of it, capitalized it generally, ignoring 
Husnik throughout, while at the same time trying to keep 
important parts of the process secret. 

Controversies were constantly going on as to who was the 
first to use this or that particular way of accomplishing results. 





A strenuous battle was fought as to who was the first to find 
a substratum that would prevent the stripping off of the gelatin 
printing surface from its glass support. The details are of no 
interest to photoengravers or lithographers; this much is men- 
tioned to show that those old photomechanical workers were 
up to present-day standards in some respects. 

A hand pressman could pull two hundred impressions a day. 
Power presses were in course of development and with thes: 
they printed fifteen hundred a day, which was considered mar- 
velous; this speed was something they had only dreamt abou: 
heretofore. If only some of these old timers could see whet 
is being done today! Yet as a reproduction process, collotyp: 
at its best has never been equaled in its fine rendering cf 
gradations from highlight to shadow and beautiful detail qua:- 
ity. It still remains for some one to find the way to adapt it 
to present-day mass production requirements. 

Husnik deplores the public demand for glossy photographs 
which was catered to by the collotype printers who varnished 
their machine-printed pictures. He says that basically a high 
glossy surface is all wrong and harmful to the eyes, due to the 
polarization of the light reflected from a highly polished sur- 
face. The fine dull-surfaced papers of today would please his 
artistic taste and meet with his approval. 

He calls attention to a new method of printing that is the 
invention of M. Despaguis and described in “ Photographische 
Corrospondenz,” No. 140, 1875. The basis is collotype, but no 
glass or metal plate forms the support for the gelatin printing 
surface and it can be printed on a typographic press. The 
collotype gelatin film is on an elastic band or belt that runs 
over rollers, the press construction being such that a roll of 
paper can be used instead of cut sheets, in this way combining 
typographical and collotype printing. 

A reversed negative is required for collotype just as in 
photoengraving, and they stripped their negatives with rubber 
and collodion in the same identical manner as we do today. 
Negatives up to one meter (39 inches) in size were stripped 
by this method, which shows that they made large negatives 
in those days. Reversing mirrors and prisms were in use but 
not as common as now. The most satisfactory way to reverse 
the negatives was to reverse the plate in the holder, exposing 
the back of the wet collodion plate to the lens. 

For duplicating negatives and positives he begins with the 
dusting-on process which is now obsolete, but would seem to 
have some present-day use in photolithography in retouching 
the positives for color reproduction. 

The photographic image is more or less tacky in proportion 
to the action of the light. The original image is quite trans- 
parent, and to make it visible by powdered colors lampblack 
or graphite is dusted on the plates. The graphite could be 
locally controlled by applying it repeatedly with small brushes 
to those parts of the picture image where density wants 
increasing and keeping it off where there should be little or 
no color. The red printing plate is a good example of what 
would be possible. Graphite would be applied to the reds of 
the image and kept off the green parts. If this powder can be 
applied to the image to make it visible, then if too much were 
applied or applied to parts of the picture where it was not 
wanted, it should be possible to remove it without destroying 
the character of the photographic image. 

There is only one fly in the jam; this dusting on, or power 
process, requires a positive to make a positive; whether it 
would be good practice to make dusting-on process positives 
from the positives we now are making and retouching in vur 
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photolithographic color reproduction remains for others to 
determine. The writer is not in the position to do so, but it 
seems worth while for the retaining of the character of the 
original sketch or painting that is being reproduced which is 
sidly lacking at present in a great deal of the reproduction 
work coming from the offset press. 

Husnik devoted a great deal of time to the development 
o: plates that could be printed from on the letterpress which 
would reproduce the “halftones” of the original. His experience 
and success with collotype created the desire to use the collo- 
tvpe grain for this purpose. As he was also an expert lithog- 
ropher, he tried transferring an impression from a collotype 
plate to a sheet of polished copper or zinc and etching in relief, 
but the grain was too fine and would fill up very rapidly when 
inked up, so the next thing to do was to find means of making 
the grain coarser. 

After trying numerous and different substances for this 
purpose he finally discovered that calcium chlorid would do it, 
and his results were promising. He became enthusiastic about 
this platemaking process, as it was, in his experience, the first 
relief platemaking method that could be printed on a letter- 
press that reproduced the halftones from the original picture. 
He says the inks and presswork at that time were too crude 
to properly print these grain plates; that for reasonably clean 
impressions these plates had to be washed up after every tenth 
sheet, which did not encourage repeat orders from printers for 
more of these plates. 


N the auto camps of San Diego and vicin- 

ity there has recently appeared the Auto 
) Court News and Guide, a twice-a-month, 
four-page newspaper, the clever output of 
M. W. Quarles and wife, editors and pub- 
lishers, San Diego. Each issue is printed 
in seven different editions, adapted to the 
seven leading camps of that vicinity. A 
generous supply of each issue is distributed throughout the 
cabins of each camp, free of charge, the paper being supported 
solely by its advertising matter. 

Three of the four pages of the paper are given over to 
advertising matter and to articles setting forth the points of 
interest in and about San Diego, as well as giving the history 
of the city, a directory of its leading churches, and, this being 
in Southern California, a few eulogistic remarks about the 
weather and climate. Much of this copy is the same in each 
issue. The first page is devoted to the auto camp in which that 
particular edition is to be distributed, giving a picture of the 
place and a detailed description of its equipment. 

But the outstanding feature of the whole paper is the 
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““ Personals ” column. Here Mr. and Mrs. Quarles have recog- 


nized and have made the most of the “ homey” feeling and 
the human interest that pervades the camps, knowing that 
just so sure as one is interested in the personal news of the 
home-town paper “ back East,” so he will be interested in the 
local happenings of the village-like camp that is temporarily 
his home and will give attention to the little newspaper that 
is placed in his cabin. 

“Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Cassidy, of Vincennes, Indiana,” so 
reads the “ Personals,” ‘ who occupied cabin No. 7 last month, 
are back from a visit to Los Angeles.” 
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And Now, a “Gounist-Gamp Newspaper 


By C. H. Nutr 
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In ending his description of this relief platemaking method 
he says: “ Everything new requires a great deal of time to 
become familiar with it and work out the details that often 
prove difficult in practice. No doubt this method will require 
a decennium before the dream that I have of its practical use 
will be realized by others. Ten years have now passed since I 
said the same words about collotype and I have seen my dream 
completely realized. It is my wish that I live to see the day 
when this idea of making plates in halftone for the letterpress 
will reach the same stage of perfection.” 

This was written in 1878. The process was too full of uncer- 
tainties to come into general use, yet it has possibilities that 
appeal to the craftsman; experimenting with it is still going on. 

To judge from the specimen illustration in his book this 
grain process would be more useful in offset lithography than 
for typographical plates. 

No grain process applicable to lithographic or typographic 
printing has survived in competition with the results obtained 
through the halftone screen, and a reversal of the mechanically 
ruled screen by replacing the black opaque cross lines with 
crossed transparent lines has been one of the big things which 
made rotagravure what it is today. 

Several types of grained screens have been introduced, but 
very little work is seen that was made with these screens, and 
from all that has gone before it will be a long time before the 
cross-line halftone screen is displaced in our photolithographic 
or photoengraving reproduction methods. 






“Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Zimmerman, of Winona, Minnesota, 
are located in cabin 28. They came over a northern route and 
when in Oregon their car was snowed under. Determined to 
see California, they finished the trip by train and bus.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Pearce, of Los Angeles, passed the week- 
end in our camp.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. W. Thompson, coming here from St. Louis, 
have the plans completed for a new home and will start build- 
ing next week. They will remain here in camp until the house 
is finished.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Newton, of Detroit, Michigan, have 
departed for home after spending the winter in cabin 16. Good 
luck to them.” 

“‘ Some of the camp managers at first hesitated over letting 
us place the papers in the cabins,” said Mrs. Quarles, in speak- 
ing of the enterprise. ‘“‘ They seemed suspicious of the ‘ some- 
thing for nothing’ idea. But now they recognize the positive 
benefit of having a ‘ home’ paper in the camps and are heartily 
cooperating with us in furnishing material for the ‘ Personals ’ 
column. The biggest job in launching our enterprise was that 
of convincing business men of the desirability of advertising 
in a paper limited strictly to the touring public; but now places 
of business appealing particularly to tourists, such as grocery 
stores, lunch rooms, clothing stores, real estate enterprises, 
barber shops, beauty parlors, service stations, repair shops, etc., 
are on our list of advertisers, and we shall increase the size of 
our paper as the list grows. The proprietors of these places are 
realizing the advantage of thus coming in direct contact with 
a traveling public that keeps these camps of from twenty to 
forty cabins filled the year around, and their patronage is 
enabling us to establish a permanent tourist-camp newspaper 
in this vicinity.” 
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“Ghe Lithographers’ “Grade School in Leipsic 


SBy A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


HE German school law of 1873 requires 
that all the young people from the ages 
I) of fourteen to eighteen shall go to school. 
The instruction given in the first decades 
was only in German, arithmetic, writing, 
reading, civics, and drawing. This instruc- 
tion being modeled after the ideas no 
longer in accord with modern conditions, 
the young people were not much in favor of it, showing them- 
selves often hostile and not wishing to be forced to go to school 





again. In 1890 a 
prominent teacher 
of Leipsic com- 
menced to interest 
the youth in educa- 
tion through trade 
instruction. This 
proved a good idea. 
From then on trade 
instruction became 
the principal point 
in the continuation 
schools. Processes 
and work were explained orally only, the 
work of instructing the young people 
being confined mostly to public school 
teachers, drawing alone being taught by 
men from various industries. The in- 
struction was given evenings from six to 
eight o’clock, and on Sundays from ten- 
thirty a. m. to one-thirty p. m., making 
nine hours a week. 

Here commenced Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner, of Munich, to develop his ideas 
about the education of youth from four- 
teen to eighteen years of age. He re- 
quired workshops and a thorough atten- 
tion to the work in hand as part of his instruction system. It 
was in Munich that Kerschensteiner put his ideas into prac- 
tice. He won the city administration to his plan, which granted 
sufficient means for the establishing of a large central school, 
opened in 1908 and establishing the modern continuation 
school. Teachers from all over the world were present at the 
opening. Kerschensteiner’s idea spread all through Germany 
and also to other civilized countries. Its worth lies in centraliza- 
tion of each trade group. 

In Leipsic, the central point of the German graphic indus- 
try, the writer undertook to organize the instruction of appren- 


Transfer Class 


Offset Class 
Classrooms in Lithographers’ Trade School, Leipsic 


tices for the entire lithographic industry at the present con- 
tinuation school according to the Kerschensteiner method 
With the help of the Association of Master Lithographers of 
Leipsic, the school for lithographers and allied crafts was estab- 
lished in 1911. 

By Easter the school opened with two litho hand presses 
the instruction being given six hours a week. It was attached 
to the city continuation school, where it has remained to the 
present time, the city paying for the instructors and the indus- 
try paying for the equipment. 


Drawing Class 
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But the technica! 
instruction at onc¢ 
showed itself as 
insufficient, and by 
Easter, 1912, the 
time for instruc- 
tion was increased 
by two hours, the 
teachers to be paid 
for the extra work 
by the master lith- 
ographers. The au- 
thorities had not 
recognized at that time the great im- 
portance of this kind of education. The 
trade school, very small to begin with, 
was often taken for a model for other 
trade schools. Other presses and equip- 
ment were added in time. The instruc- 
tion consisted of all kinds of drawing 
and painting, layouts, commercial lith- 
ography, color lithography, and press- 
work. The technical instruction was soon 
on a level with the best. Only promi- 
nent craftsmen were used as teachers. 
At the world exposition for graphic arts 
and industry the school received a gold 
medal for its work. The war did not stop the development of 
the school. In 1916 instruction in cylinder presswork and 
photographic reproduction was added. The instruction in collo- 
type, which was to be given at the time, had to be left off. 
The need for materials was very pressing. The school was 
powerless to help the apprentices, especially during the war 
time. More courses were added and the instruction time was 
increased to fourteen hours a week. Today the instruction is 
given in ten large rooms, prominent being the large hall for 
drawing for reproduction and exhibits. A complete transfor- 
mation has been brought about in the methods of the school 
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through the introduction of the offset process. In the higher 
classes of lithography a complete change has taken place 
through the instruction of photographic methods, where great 
interest is shown. In spite of shortage of financial means, the 
industry places at disposal of the school a great deal of help, 
because it realizes that the school is a great advantage to the 
rade and offers good instruction to those desiring to make 
ithography their life work. 

The program of instruction of 1910 stands a good chance 

being fulfilled. We are about to open a school for journey- 
; en and such as are interested in that kind of instruction. It 
is to be a school with an open workshop where everybody from 

e trade and from outside may come to find an answer to any 
:iestion connected with the trade. It will undertake to be a 
¢ ntinuation school for journeymen and through special equip- 
; ent aims to be able to serve the trade in the best way possible. 

This new institution is to become a place for consultation 
»: trade matters in the widest meaning of the word. Here are 

meet on neutral ground the employer and the employee on 

endly terms. All have the one will and one question. We are 
s} aping the growth and progress of the art of Senefelder. 

What we have described up to the present are only the 

ternal matters of the school. Nice rooms, mechanical equip- 

nt, and plenty of money are necessary considerations, 
indeed, and help wonderfully to carry on the work; but these 
lone can not accomplish their purpose. 

Dr. Kerschensteiner at the beginning of his Munich school 
already had found it difficult to anply his ideas of teaching, 
because he did not have the properly trained teaching person- 
nc]. He found it necessary to train his teachers in his methods 
before he could obtain satisfactory results. When a man from 
the trade is put to teach his trade in a trade school he shapes 
his method of instruction according to the method he follows 
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in doing his work in the shop — this being the old method used 
in teaching apprentices in the shop — but in a trade school a 
different method is necessary. In pedagogy it has long been 
recognized that words alone do not teach; it is by doing that 
results are obtained. 

Theoretical instruction left three-fourths of the pupils with- 
out much in the way of learning; only the intellectually inclined 
students stood with the intellectually inclined teacher in close 
understanding from the start to the last hour of the instruc- 
tion. The manually inclined pupils did not profit much from 
the arrangement; they had to go out into the world for their 
training and education. This mistaken stand has only lately 
been recognized. The new German school seeks to avoid this 
by leaving the work to become a science, thereby lifting the 
worker to his proper place and leaving the true worth of his 
work to be recognized. Work school has at present become the 
slogan in all German school institutions. 

The method of instruction is what makes a trade school 
worth while; every school for the graphic arts should be built 
on that method. The larger and more far-reaching a trade is 
—which is the case with the lithographic trade and graphic 
arts in general — the better ordered must be the instruction, 
and more of a work school it must become. 

There is another point in this connection: Every trade has 
much theoretical literature. For manual work it is only lately 
that some works have been published. This being the case, it 
becomes the duty of the trade schools to supply the work for 
the hands of the pupils. Let work make an impression should 
be the solution of the problem. 

This is the only method by which a trade school will show 
the results expected from it. Of course, it must have the proper 
management based on a rich amount of experience and a well 
trained teaching personnel. 


———_ 


Glever Ideas in Personalized Christmas Greetings 


By Joun T. BARTLETT 


HE most novel Christmas greeting received 
by this writer last year came from John 
) A. Ball, widely known Denver advertising 
writer. Mr. Ball usually produces something 
unexpected, and he exceeded past achieve- 
ments in this case. -As the basis of the 
Christmas mailing, regular engraved per- 
sonal social stationery was used. The four- 
page sheet had on the first page, at the top, the name and city 
of the sender. Then below came six lines of human hands. The 
hands were spelling words, in deaf and dumb language. A nice 
Christmas and New Year’s sentiment was expressed. 

To give a special Christmas atmosphere to the message, the 
first word of the greeting, which happened to be a single letter, 
was printed against a background of red, the Christmas color. 
Holly leaves were shown about the upraised hand. Then, at 
the conclusion of the message, were several other holly leaves. 

Another novel card received by this writer showed, side by 
side, the photograph of a kindly old lady and a girl of sixty 
years ago — the same person. Then came a verse by the sender 
of the card who thus was pictured. 

A Christmas greeting sent out by a business concern 
obtained the unique, original slant through signing the mis- 
sive not with one name bute with the name of every member 
of the organization, ten in all. The signatures were facsimiles 
of each member’s handwriting. 





Many Christmas greetings were individualized through the 
device of including in the design a local photograph, usually 
of scenery. 

For several years now, the average price paid by the public 
for greeting cards of stock designs has been going up and up. 
There are thousands of people who now, using stock designs, 
pay fifteen cents, twenty cents, and even more for such cards. 

Also, the number of greetings sent has been increasing 
rapidly. The sender of two dozen or so greeting cards five 
years ago is quite likely now to be sending fifty or seventy-five. 
Many more business concerns are using the Christmas greeting 
than did so formerly. 

All this spells a large opportunity for the enterprising 
printer. There is a large market ready to pay the price and to 
order in sufficient numbers to make a specialty of individual- 
ized Christmas greetings a paying proposition. A few years ago 
people who sent a greeting card carrying the engraved name 
and address were making their cards “stand out” as “ dif- 
ferent ” in the mail of recipients. Now, such cards are numer- 
ous. To use them is not to do the “ different ” thing. 

So, all the time, a trend is creating a large interest in special 
greeting-card ideas, executed so as to make the cards personal, 
unlike those of any one else. 

Printing salesmen all over the United States should realize 
the opportunity in this condition and capitalize it. There is a 
big chance to develop a profitable annual specialty department. 
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Records of Caxton English 


By Jurtus W. MuLLeR 
Editor of The Linotype Magazine 


VERY booklover, and 
printer who visits London makes it his 


) errand, as a matter of course, to see Fleet 


newspaper man, 


(AQ AE 
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street. Even if he did not he would be sure 
to find himself in it sooner or later. Fleet 
street leads into Ludgate Hill, which, like 
some other hills in London, is a street and 
AY not a hill. Ludgate Hill leads to St. Paul’s, 
to which everybody goes, even those inferior characters who 
are not booklovers or printers. Beyond St. Paul’s are the three 
obligatory sights, the Man- 
sion House, the Royal Ex- 
change, and the “Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street,” 
whose directors, I believe, 
will not thank you if you ad- 
dress them as “ old girls ” in- 
stead of “ Bank of England, 
Sirs.” On a side street in this 
heart of the one square mile 
that haughtily calls itself the 
City is a place which our pro- 
fession particularly should 
visit— the Guildhall, for 
many centuries the center of 
London’s government, typify- 
ing the city as, in Besant’s 
words, “the protectress of 
English freedom.” So much 
of this history is intimately 
connected with the right of 
free speech, and _ therefore 
with freedom of printing, that 
it has ample significance to 
the American of the brother- 
hood of types and _ presses, 
though his interest in purely 
English history be nothing. 

Aside from that, the Guild- 
hall, without and within, is a 
delight to students of design, 
whether they are architects, 
illustrators, or designers of 
decoration. Built in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, 
it has been added to by each generation, sometimes slightly, 
sometimes copiously, so that one can find quaint and fascinat- 
ing bits that record the development of decorative art from 
the time of the Plantagenets and Tudors. It was in flames with 
the rest of the city in the great fire of 1666, but survived. The 
open, lofty pitched oak roof was destroyed, and Wren replaced 
it with a flat one which remained for exactly two hundred 
years, when it, in turn, was replaced by the lofty timbered 
roof which exists today and which is a fairly close copy of 
the original design. 

Thus, like all of London, the Guildhall, from its great stone 
porch of 1425-1430 and its crypt of 1411-1425, to its council 
chamber and its library of the late nineteenth century, is a 
medley of all English constructive arts since the Middle Ages. 
It should be a mad medley. Instead, it is wholly charming 
and satisfactory, just as all London has managed somehow 
to be a happy medley where the blatantly modern and Nor- 




















St. Paul’s Cathedral 
The most magnificent Protestant church edifice in all the world. 


man, Tudor, and Georgian succeed in standing side by side 
without incongruity. Unconscious genius or a good angel mus 
have guarded the city, for assuredly the spirit of “ restora 
tion ” in the first half of the nineteenth century was a spiri 
of such almost malignant stupidity that logically nothing shoul: 
have survived it. 

Another point of interest to our profession is that th 
Guildhall’s Muniment Rooms contain city records going bac! 
to the thirteenth century. These give us in wonderful perspec 
tive the story of English speech. Furthermore, they show 
to us chiefly in that “ Ker 
tish”” or “London” dialec: 
which Caxton used in hs 
books and thus made, ver’ 
directly, the ancestor of ou: 
printed English. As he says 
in his preface to the Recuye!! 
of the historges of Troye: “ | 

was born and lerne:! 
myn englyssh in Kente in the 
Weeld where I doubte not is 
spoken as brode and rude eng- 
lissh as is in any place of eng- 
lond.” Caxton printed his first 
books in England in 1476- 
1477 in the reign of Edward 
IV. It was not until the reign 
of Richard III, 1483-1485, 
that the statutes of the realm 
were promulgated in the Eng- 
lish language instead of in 
Latin or French. 

Under these circumstances 
there was no authoritative 
English usage. In fact, we 
may say that “ English” was 
an almost vague term as ap- 
plied to the written language. 
Men wrote as they spoke, 
and there were many dialects 
of the tongue that had 
evolved and still were evolving 
from the confused mixture of 
Old English with Roman Latin, medieval Latin, Danish, Norse, 
Germanic, and French-Norman, which latter again was French 
only as adopted and modified by the Scandinavian Northmen. 
Much of the early literature that had survived in written form 
was in King Alfred’s Wessex (West Saxon) dialect. By Cax- 
ton’s time the confusion had gone far. There were more than 
six main dialects, and people still wrote as they spoke. There- 
fore study of early English is a complicated exercise in most 
libraries which offer a wide range of manuscript. In the Guild- 
hall Muniment Rooms the documents present practically noth- 
ing but that “London dialect ” which is directly related to 
our printed English, and they pfesent their record in an abso- 
lutely unbroken form from early time: a collection of archives 
unique in completeness. 

In one of these rooms are the rolls of London’s oldest 
court of record, the Court of Husting. It originated in Angio- 
Saxon times and presumably was a transplantation from Scan- 
dinavia. As it was for a long time the only court for dispu‘es 
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between the citizens, these rolls beginning with 1253 and aggre- 
gating more than seven hundred and fifty are invaluable as 
sources for every possible branch of historical study. Yet there 
are treasures still greater. The famous Letter Books beginning 
with 1275 are a mine of exact and detailed history that is far 
from exhausted though it has furnished a formidable amount 
of material to historians and writers already. Among other 
records, these Letter Books preserve the proceedings of the 
‘ourt of the Common Council to the year 1416, and of the 
ourt of Aldermen to the year 1495. Beginning with 1416, 
> Court of the Common Council kept its records separately 

journals, which are all in the Muniment Rooms, making a 
eries of archives without a single gap. Equally complete are 
e repertories that record the work of the Court of Aldermen 
om 1495. These archives together form a series “ without 
a single break from their commencement to the present day,” 
the keeper of the Guildhall puts it. 

In addition to these there is a fine fifteenth century manu- 
ript volume of English statute law which in addition to its 
, storical value has good miniatures. Another illuminated man- 
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ODAY certain artists, as well as layout 
men, prove their usefulness in assisting 
) the growth of design in printing; but 
there was a time when their services were 
unknown — the compositors of other years 
had to be competent enough to formulate 
styles of their own. This was perhaps as 
it should be, but it had certain drawbacks, 
as no attempts at standardization could then be practiced, and 
the artist-compositor of those years was to some extent an 
autocrat looking down upon his fellows as something inferior. 
But happily the days of pouring plaster of paris upon intricate 
typographical pieces has passed into the limbo of forgotten 
things, as have other practices. 

Yet there is a certain question arising from time to time 
involving the capability of the present-day typographer. How 
does he compare with the same type of tradesman of forty 
years ago? How efficient is he at mapping out his own designs? 
To all intents and purposes, most compositors of this age are 
mere automatons, depending solely upon some one above them 
to suggest a selection of type and borders which will properly 
fit the needs of the particular piece of work. This method is 
perhaps a good one, and to some degree an economical one, 
as it makes possible a more general satisfaction finally with 
less time used for groping in the dark. 

The man who plans the typographer’s work for him is 
essentially a master workman, skilled in the use of type, adept 
in making sketches with either pencil or pen, and oftentimes 
capable of producing copy of an excellent grade. But how has 
he reached that stage of efficiency? Through contact with and 
study of the work of the other fellow as well as his own; 
blending and comparing his own poor efforts with those of men 
who had accomplished work of character; experimenting daily 
until, by gradual and eliminating processes, he had at last 
reached a happy destination, where he could from a rare in- 
stinct make a happy and unanimous choice; in other words, 
he had gained the confidence of employer and customer. 

Today most compositors are unskilled in the making of 
layouts. They obligingly and sometimes blindly follow the 
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Help the Printer Acquire Style 


By Joun J. FisHER 
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uscript volume is a thirteenth century compilation of canon 
law, and the Liber de Antiquis Legibus compiled in 1274. 
Among these early manuscripts many are, of course, in Latin. 
There is the Liber Horn, compiled in 1311 by Andrew Horn, 
“ citizen and fishmonger,”’ who is described as being also an 
“eminent jurist’: a combination that may suggest why Lon- 
don’s lord mayors and aldermen, who all are worshipful magis- 
trates ex officio, have an historic fondness for turtle, which, 
under the agreed ruling of fishmongers and lawyers, is legally 
a fish. Of the city’s single archives the most prized, as it is the 
most famous, is the great White Book of the City, the Liber 
Albus, in which John Carpenter, town clerk in the fifteenth 
century and founder of the City of London School, recorded 
the ordinances, charters, customs and traditions that regu- 
lated the city from “ time immemorial.” Almost as famous are 
the Liber Custumarum, or book of customs of the city, com- 
piled in the thirteenth century, and the Liber Dunthorn, writ- 
ten by the town clerk, William Dunthorn, in the years 1461- 
1490, the work of a learned man who had deep reverence for 
his city and her traditions. 


plans or sketches made by salesman or the man higher up. 
They slap the linotype or monotype together, dropping in a 
display line here or there, as marked on copy, and then, at 
the end of an imperfect day, forget their work until the next 
morning. But they never receive a thrill from what they have 
done. Pride in accomplishment they have none. 

Some discerning persons who are endeavoring to keep 
printing above the commonplace are making serious efforts to 
induce a greater amount of enthusiasm among typographers. 
Henry Lewis Bullen, with a group of beautiful examples of 
printing from Europe, displayed in various parts of the United 
States, is doing a good work along educational lines. Behind 
him there is doubtless a concerted movement to idealize print- 
ing to the place where a different race of craftsmen will be 
its practitioners. 

Recently in the Boston public library a fine display of 
printed pieces from all over the country was on exhibition. 
Unfortunately, no announcement had been made, and the 
result was that the exhibition was missed by a great many 
students of work of this kind. 

But the belief is general that if the United Typothetae 
were to take up the matter of printing exhibitions a little more 
seriously through exhibitions of this kind a considerable bene- 
fit would be derived by apprentice and journeyman alike, as it 
would broaden their viewpoint of taste and style. 

It might be possible to show examples of such work in 
libraries or other public buildings, and after an interval of two 
weeks or more send these to another city in return for a sim- 
ilar package from the city receiving them. In this way a con- 
stant interchange of ideas will be made possible; a friendly 
rivalry for the manufacture of excellent work will then be 
manifest. 

It is indeed wonderful to witness exhibitions such as these 
— and still more wonderful to observe work of your own which 
others have selected for display, to gladden the eye of brothers 
of the craft. Let this process of educating the compositor pro- 
ceed; for in educating him not only can a more skilled and 
enthusiastic workman be produced, but also an individual far 
more buoyant and happy. 
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By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists, and users are solicited with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Keeping the Pot Mouthpiece at Proper Temperature 

A publisher writes: “A couple of questions on which we 
should like to have your answers: Should it be necessary to 
turn up rheostat to heat mouthpiece after metal in pot has 
been heated to 550 degrees and switch kicks off? Are space- 
band box pawls the same for different models of 
the machine? ” 

Answer—In reply to the first question we 
will refer you to the instruction book on the elec- 
tric pot, page 20, which reads as follows: “ If the 
dynamic thermometer is adjusted to keep the 
metal in the crucible at the proper temperature 
and the rheostat W, Fig. 4, adjusted to compen- 
sate for irregular voltage or for widely different 
output, no trouble will be experienced with im- 
perfect slugs. If the voltage is irregular and re- 
mains too high for some time or a speedy opera- 
tor casts large slugs at a rapid rate continuously, 
the mouthpiece is apt to become overheated and 
the slugs will have hollow bottoms. In this case 
it will be necessary to turn the rheostat knob left- 
handed, but if the voltage remains too low for 
some length of time or a slow operator casts small slugs 
slowly, the mouthpiece may become cold and the slugs will 
have poor faces, in which case the rheostat knob should be 
turned right-handed.” The spaceband box pawl, D-186, may 
be used on any model machine. 


Spacebands Deliver in Twos 

“ Occasionally spacebands deliver two at a time. I can not 
observe any irregular action in the touch of the spaceband 
bar. What I wish to know is, are there any other causes for 
doubles in spaceband delivery? ” 

Answer.— If two spacebands are delivered at one touch of 
the bar, examine the space between the pin on the front of the 
spaceband box center bar and the vertical face of the front 
top rail hook. At this point there should be only sufficient 
room for the lug of one spaceband slide to pass freely. If you 
observe that there is more than normal space you can diminish 
it by changing the position of the center bar; loosen the hold- 
ing screw in the plate and move the center bar downward just 
enough to permit the lug of one spaceband to pass freely, 
tighten the screw and while you examine the point of release 
touch the spaceband key repeatedly, noting the delivery of the 
spacebands. If no complication is present, this should prevent 
further trouble. 

Doubles may sometimes occur where the key lever spring 
becomes weak, or if the spaceband key rod spring has been 
stretched a trifle. This latter cause is more obscure than any 
other, as it produces what might be termed a reflex action of 
the pawl levers. If the key lever spring or the key rod is weak, 
put in a new one. 
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Hot Metal Not Always the Cause 

An operator writes in part as follows: “I have had plenty 
of squirts, mostly due to too hot metal. There is one thing ] 
can’t imagine what causes it and that is that metal keep: 
gathering on the plunger rod up next to the top of the wel! 
and then it gets too thick and keeps the plunge: 
from working and loosens it from the pin. It then 
has to be melted off.” 

Answer.—When you find a lump of metal 
accumulating on the plunger rod and after its re- 
peated removal it continues to gather there, it may 
be prevented by slightly increasing the genera! 
heat of the metal in the pot. The metal splashes 
referred to may be due to low temperature rather 
than to hot metal. When a back squirt occurs. 
examine the bottom of the slugs in the galley and 
note if there is any evidence of smooth-bottom 
slugs. If the mouthpiece heat becomes low, there 
is a tendency for metal to adhere to the pot 
mouthpiece to the left of the short measure you 
are setting. This accumulation may be accentu 
ated by weak lockup at this side of the pot mouth- 
piece. We suggest that you make a lockup test of pot mouth- 
piece to mold. Remove the mold and take off the mold cap and 
the liners. Replace the mold in the disk pocket and fasten with 
but two screws. Ink the back of the mold, using a thin coat- 
ing of red or bronze-blue printing ink. Allow the cams to make 
one complete revolution. The transfer of ink to the pot mouth- 
piece from the mold body will give you a fair idea of how 
close the two bodies are in alignment. As you know, the pot 
mouthpiece should have an exact contact with the mold body. 
If the left side shows a weak contact you may correct it by 
changing the position of the left pot leg. Observe the front 
and back screws and the lower one. Before changing the front 
and back screws, the bottom one should be slackened, then 
repeat the same operation on the back screw, finally turn in a 
trifle on the front screw. When this is done, repeat the ink- 
ing operation on back of the mold and allow the cams to make 
another revolution. When you have the lockup of mouthpiece 
and mold made exact, see that all three screws are brought to 
a proper bearing against the bushing and then tighten the 
respective nuts. 


Front Assembler Rail Cuts Matrix Belt 

An operator desires to know how to prevent the cutting of 
a new assembler belt by the spring on the assembler rail. 

Answer.— It is possible that the rail spring is worn sharp 
by the belt. It should be removed and a new one applied. It 
will be noted that the new springs have a turned-over section 
which lies close to where the belt has its arc of contact wit! 
the pulley; this new way of arranging the spring at the upper 
end will do away with the cutting of the belt. 
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A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to You 
NE by one the years roll by; and as we sit putting the 
last touches on this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
here steals over us the realization that we are almost at 
‘he close of another year and at the dawn of a new one. 
‘his is our December issue. Before our next number is in 
‘he mails we shall have passed through the holiday season 
«nd have made our start into 1928. So our thoughts turn 
‘9 Our many readers, and we wish we could grasp each 
ne by the hand and express our holiday wishes for them. 
With THE INLAND PRINTER family so widely scattered 
in all parts of the globe, we must content ourselves with 
this method, the printed word; but our wishes are just as 
hearty for a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
May peace, happiness, and piosperity in abundance be 

yours throughout 1928. 


What Is the Major Problem Confronting the 
Printing Industry Today? 


N various forms, many of them disguising the real 

object, we have in recent weeks put the above ques- 
tion to quite a number of men connected with the printing 
industry. From the general trend of conversation it is 
evident that all is not as well as it might or should be. 
Dame Rumor is always busy, and what she has to say 
must be taken with a grain of salt — many grains, in fact. 
But where there is smoke there is fire. and rumors coupled 
with actual reports indicate clearly that there is some- 
thing basically wrong somewhere. What is it? 

The said Dame Rumor plus reports bring word of an 
apparent increasing number of failures, bankruptcies, 
liquidations; about the hard fight many printing houses 
are having to “ keep out of the red.” Yet, in reading quite 
a number of business and financial reviews we gain the 
impression that we must be in the midst of an era of great 
prosperity. There is a reason — what is it? 

In putting our above question to one man who has been 
closely identified with the printing industry for many 
years, his answer was rather blunt: ‘‘ They ought to line 
up just about half of the printers and shoot them off. 
There are altogether too many in the business.” Well — 
pardon us, but we do not choose to be accused of advo- 
cating wholesale slaughter. 

Several printers gave as their answers the old problem 
of overequipment. “ There is altogether too much equip- 
ment for the amount of business available, and every 
printer is doing anything and everything under the sun to 
get business to keep his force and machines going. The 
result is that prices are being quoted without regard to 
costs, and overhead is entirely out of the picture, with the 
result that there is no possible chance of making a profit.” 


A supply salesman to whom we presented this phase of 
the question expressed the opinion that there was too much 
equipment, but most of it was obsolete and should be 
junked. The trouble is, as he put it, that too many printers 
are hanging on to their old machines and are trying to 
compete with those who have up-to-date equipment. 

On this point several others felt that those who put in 
modern equipment were contributing to the difficulties of 
the industry by selling their old stuff and thereby making 
it easy for some other printer to go into business with 
second-hand equipment and, not having the heavy invest- 
ment in new machines, cut the life out of prices. 

One printer made bold to bring up the rather delicate 
subject of labor. It seemed to him that all the firms 
reported as closing down were those operated under union 
control. “‘ It is not reasonable,” said he, “ to expect a house 
operating on a forty-four hour a week basis to compete 
with the open shops which are running forty-eight and 
more.” And there is a lot of truth in what he said, but 
then Dame Rumor seemingly contradicted his feelings by 
spreading reports of some open-shop houses that were clos- 
ing down or were in financial difficulties. 

Certain other printers voiced the feeling that the sales 
methods needed revamping and advocated more emphasis 
on creative selling —‘‘ making two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before,” to use the oft-quoted phrase. 
Personally, we have advocated this ourselves for a num- 
ber of years and we still feel that it has great possibilities; 
but not long since, from somewhere out of the ether, came 
the suggestion that printers had better lay off that stuff 
as buyers of printing were being bored to death by print- 
ers who were trying to sell ideas while they, the buyers, 
were maintaining their own advertising departments solely 
for that purpose. Be that as it may, it is certain the printer 
can cement the good will of his customers or prospects by 
offering suggestions, and in many cases, if not all, they are 
appreciated and welcomed. 

On numerous occasions we have heard it said that the 
large majority of printers do not know anything about or 
pay any attention to cost accounting. In view of all the 
preaching, teaching, advocating, and so on, that has been 
done for years past this hardly seems possible. Yet it is 
altogether too true that many printers even in this present 
enlightened age fail to give proper thought to sound 
financing, or to proper cost accounting, and it can not be 
denied that they are the two outstanding factors that 
should be given the utmost consideration in any business 
venture. 

In a tabulation showing the principal causes of busi- 
ness failures Bradstreet’s listed “ lack of capital” as 29.4 
per cent in 1914, and as 30.3 per cent in 1919. The cashier 
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of one of our prominent banking institutions, in giving 
what he regarded as the three reasons for business failures, 
placed first and foremost “failure to allow for obso- 
lescence, to segregate from profits sufficient to cover 
depreciation of machines, fixtures, buildings, and manu- 
factured stock, and to take care of possible losses on 
accounts and bills receivable.” Herein should be sufficient 
argument for the vital need of continued watchfulness 
over cost accounting methods. 

Postal rates have also come in for their share of curs- 
ing and blame for their effect on the volume of printing, 
and it is evident that plenty of statistics could be com- 
piled to prove the far-reaching influence of these rates. 

But, getting right down to bed rock, do these items we 
have enumerated give a real constructive answer to the 
question we have asked? What is the major problem con- 
fronting the printing industry today? Think it over care- 
fully and let us have your opinions. We shall welcome a 
free and frank discussion and will open our columns to 
any answers that may come, in the hope that by so 
doing we may contribute further to the upbuilding of 
the industry. 


Congratulations to the Printing House Craftsmen 
NCE again the printing house craftsmen have dem- 
onstrated their ability to do things in a big way 
and do them successfully from every standpoint. Those 
who were privileged to attend the New York exposition 
know of the wonderful success of that event from the edu- 
cational aspect. Additional praise is unnecessary at this 
time, as it has already been showered profusely upon 
those who so well merit it. To make an affair of such huge 
proportions successful financially as well as educationally 
and socially is another proposition. 

We are confident the feelings of other exhibitors were 
the same as ours when they received their notices accom- 
panied by checks refunding twenty per cent of the amount 
paid for exhibit space. Of course we were glad to get the 
check; but beyond that, and meaning far more, we were 
happy to know that the craftsmen were able to do such 
a thing. We understand that practically $37,000 was 
refunded to exhibitors, while the educational fund of the 
International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
benefited to the extent of over $18,000. 

This is a notable accomplishment. It augurs well for 
the future of the craftsmen’s movement. We congratulate 
those who gave so wholeheartedly of their time and effort 
to putting over the exposition. More power to them. 

THE SAME TO THE Drrect-Mair ADVERTISERS. While 
the figures are not so large as those of the craftsmen’s 
exposition, nevertheless in proportion it can be said that 
the exhibit held in conjunction with the direct-mail con- 
vention was as great a financial success. Being its tenth 
anniversary, it was natural and proper that the associa- 
tion should select the place of its birth for its annual get- 
together, and the place of its birth went the limit to make 
certain that nothing should mar the celebration of this 
husky youngster’s birthday. The advertising interests of 
Chicago, in order to assure the necessary finances, secured 
pledges for quite a considerable sum; but those making 
the pledges were disappointed — pleasantly so, as not one 
red copper was called for from the fund guaranteed. On 
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the contrary, the convention and exposition paid their own 
way and in addition contributed around $9,000 in profits 
toward the future work of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. 

Again congratulations, the heartiest, to those who sac- 
rificed their own time in order to advance the cause. 


“The Inland Printer” Frontispieces for 1928 


y eae advances which are being made in the processes 
and technique of illustration will be featured in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for the coming year. The frontispieces 
will represent twelve important processes of illustration, 
with detailed information about the methods employed 
in production. They will be fine in subjects as well as 
in technique. The series will constitute permanent refer- 
ence material for the classification and appraisal of results 
to be obtained by the principal processes of reproduction 

The classification of processes, the selection of sub- 
jects, and the editorial criticism, commencing with the 
February issue, will be under the direction of Henry Lewis 
Johnson, one of the foremost authorities on graphic arts 
progress. These representative exhibits will also be closely 
allied to departments now conducted in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, giving a comprehensive viewpoint of attain- 
ments in graphic arts processes. 


To Determine Allowable Rates for Depreciation 


FROM the supervisor of accounting of the United 
Typothetae of America comes a letter, accompanied 
by a questionnaire, copies of which have been sent to the 
members of the organization, stating: 

The United Typothetae of America has been invited by the 
United States Bureau of Internal Revenue, treasury department, 
to join with other trade associations in a special study of deprecia 
tion. The invitation was recently referred by the executive council 
to the cost commission which, at its last meeting, recommended 
codperation with the bureau to make the study. The general pur- 
pose of the study is to eventually arrive at uniform and allowable 
income tax rates of depreciation for the industry. 

Under the auspices of the cost commission, approved by the 
executive council, the supervisor of accounting is attempting to 
collect the necessary data from the industry. It is confidently 
believed that out of this study will come approved uniform allow- 
able rates of depreciation and a more definite procedure in future 
tax returns. 

Federal income tax auditors have been known to question the 
rate of depreciation claimed by taxpayers; therefore the knowledge 
of the practices and customs in the industry will be very helpful in 
the eventual establishment of a percentage commensurate with the 
average useful life of the asset. 

The purpose of the enclosed questionnaire is to determine what 
are the common practices and usages in applying depreciation rates 
to physical assets and how far such rates have been justified by 
experience. As we have the assurance of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue that no audited return will be reopened, no risk to you is 
involved in giving us the results of your experience. 

Your reply to this important request will be held confidential 
and only a class group of figures will be compiled for examination 
of the cost commission and the executive council, U. T. A., before 
it is sent to the Internal Revenue Bureau for review. 


Herein is an opportunity for printers to codperate in 
helping others as well as themselves. The question of the 
proper allowance for depreciation has been the source of 
considerable controversy in connection with income tax 
returns. If a definite set of rates can be established with 
the approval of the Internal Revenue Department it wi!! 
settle the matter and benefit the entire industry. 
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| JARDLY had we seated ourselves at our 
A desk Monday morning, October 31, 
hen a voice on the phone announced the 
eath of Joseph A. Borden at the golf 
nks of a Chicago suburb the Saturday 
fternoon before. Heart failure was given 

s the immediate cause of this sudden 
termination of a useful life. We were 
<‘unned by the news, to say the least. Only 
a few days before we had sat with him at 
a banquet table, where laughter and jollity 
reigned. Now he had been called be.ore his 
Maker to receive his reward while we had 
to carry on our earthly doings. It was a 
severe shock indeed. 

Joe Borden, as he was familiarly called 
among us, had devoted the bigger part of 
his adult life to the uplift of the printing 
business. For the last three years he had 
carried on an almost thankless, if not im- 
possible, task of uniting the Chicago print- 
ers in one organization, the Master Printers 
Federation of Chicago, of which he was 
managing director; if he had been spared 
a year or two more he might have suc- 
ceeded; at least his work was beginning to 
show appreciable results. 

Ten years or so before, as the general 
secretary of the United Typothetae of 
America, his aim was nothing less than the 
union of all master printers in North Amer- 
ica in one organization, the typothetae. He 
failed in this, failed miserably, to be sure; 
but the failure may be charged against our 
economic conditions rather than against his 
work, Perhaps he also may have had reason 
to say with the poet, “It’s better to have 
tried (loved) and lost than never to have 
tried (loved) at all.” 

Mr. Borden was born in Pennville, Indi- 
ana, sixty-five years ago. After graduating 
from the case as a full-fledged compositor 
he worked for some years in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, at Washington, end- 
ing his career there as assistant superinten- 
dent. While thus engaged he devoted his 
spare time to the study of law, graduating 
from Georgetown University in 1889 with 
the degree of Master of Laws. But he never 
devoted himself to the practice of law. Like 
many other printers he studied law solely 
for the general education it afforded. In 
1890 he formed a partnership with John 
H. Shaw, a former associate in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and located in Spo- 
kane, Washington, for the purpose of com- 
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Joseph A. Borden —An Appreciation 


By Martin Heir 


peting with half a dozen other printers 
for the patronage of a growing and thriv- 
ing city. He must have been fairly success- 
ful in this venture because he kept it up 
for nearly twenty-four years. 

Although history is soinewhat silent on 
the subject, we dare say that even during 














The Late Joseph A. Borden 


this period he tried to lift the burden of his 
fellow printers because, by looking through 
the old volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER 
we find him mentioned as a vice-president of 
typothetae as early as 1911, as chairman of 
the third International Printers Cost Con- 
gress in Denver, 1911, and as chairman of 
the first Pacific Coast Printers Cost Con- 
gress in Portland, Oregon, the same year. 
But it was really as the west coast rep- 
resentative of typothetae that his real career 
as an organization man began. Here he met 
success at the start. Through his effort, or 
perhaps as an appreciation of his work, the 
typothetae convention met on the west 
coast for the first and only time, in Los 
Angeles, September 21-23, 1915. At this con- 
vention C. D. Traphagen, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, was elected president, while the ex- 
ecutive council was looking for a secretary 
in the place of P. P. Tyler, who was then 
about ready to leave although he served 









almost to the end of the year. There were two 
if not three prominent candidates for the 
position, Joe Borden and “ Dad” Mickel 
being the two most prominently mentioned. 
“ Dad” Mickel was then secretary of the 
Printers’ Club, Nashville, Tennessee; now 
he has added to this burden the manager- 
ship of the Southern Master Printers Fed- 
eration and the Southern School of Print- 
ing, Nashville. Whether “ Dad” had any 
chances of being elected secretary of this 
growing association of printers we do not 
know; anyhow, Joe Borden was chosen and 
began his labors as general secretary of 
typothetae late in December, 1915. 

Joe Borden might have been called a 
dreamer and an idealist. He was — yet, for- 
tunately gifted with a happy combination 
of faculties, he was a man with a vision 
and gave his whole self, heart and soul to 
making that vision an accomplished fact. 
We have before mentioned that his big 
dream was the union of all master printers 
in North America in one big organization. 
At the time he began his active work for 
typothetae the official name of the organ- 
ization was “ The United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America.” On the face of 
it, this indicated division, in name if not in 
purpose. Mr. Borden was an apostle of 
unity, not of division. His course was there- 
fore plain: the organization must have one 
purpose and one name. No one disputed 
the purpose: the elevation of the printing 
industry to its proper place among the in- 
dustries of the country. But about the name 
there were varied opinions and sometimes 
heated arguments. However, in the execu- 
tive session of the Chicago convention of 
1917 the name was changed to The United 
Typothetae of America. Although we can 
not give Mr. Borden all the credit for this 
change, he is entitled to the major part of 
it. And with the change of name there also 
came a better feeling among the member- 
ship. Therefore score one point for Joe 
Borden’s unity program. 

By this time typothetae had found itself 
and had come to realize its obligation to the 
printing industry as the largest organization 
of master printers on the American conti- 
nent. August 31, 1914, the membership con- 
sisted of 1,691 member firms; this was in- 
creased to 1,852 members during the first 
year of the World War, but in the second 
year it dropped to 1,630, and when the 
organization assembled in annual conven- 
tion in Chicago in 1917 Secretary Borden 
reported a total membership of 1,668 firms. 
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It was a severe drop from the peak of 1915, 
but the seed had been sown and the ma- 
chinery started which would bring in an 
abundant harvest. 

From his inception into the office in 1915, 
Mr. Borden traveled almost continuously, 
visiting members, organizing locals, and sell- 
ing typothetae services in general. For this 
work he seemed particularly well fitted; he 
was an organizer without equal in the in- 
dustry, well liked and well met. Referring 
to these travels in his report to the Cin- 
cinnati convention, 1918, Mr. Borden said, 
in an outline of typothetae’s program: 

“ Visits to many sections of the country 
make it clear that the membership con- 
siders the Standard price list one of the 
most valuable services rendered by the na- 
tional organization. It is realized that while 
the Standard list has done much to bring a 
general standardization in_ selling the 
printed product, nevertheless it has not 
reached, by any means, the maximum of 
usefulness which can be made of it. The 
list is lacking in many schedules which 
would prove of value to the industry, and 
this has seemed to make it necessary for 
local groups of printers to supplement the 
list by devising schedules of their own cov- 
ering classes of work not yet included by 
the national organization. 

“This matter of supplemental lists has 
grown to the extent that there is scarcely 
a locality in the country that does not have 
its individual price list. Such lists are, in 
many instances, based upon guesswork and 
are, therefore, not dependable as an authori- 
tative guide to the printer nor a reasonable 
safeguard to the consumer. 

“Practically the entire membership is 
making an insistent demand that the na- 
tional organization take such steps as will 
make the Standard price list complete in all 
details by the addition of lists covering the 
various classes of printing which can be 
definitely listed. It is felt by them that so 
long as the Standard price list is based 
entirely upon cost records as disclosed by 
the composite statement of the cost of pro- 
duction, it should be so complete that it 
would obviate the necessity of supplemental 
local lists and have an authority which 
would appeal alike to the printer and his 
customer. 

“It would seem that the time has now 
arrived when a statistical department could 
well be established at the national head- 
quarters in charge of a statistician qualified 
to make the Standard price list all that 
could be desired by the membership, as 
well as to handle all other subjects of a 
statistical character. Among the duties which 
could well be under the charge of such 
department would be: 

(1) Compilation and revision of the 
Standard price list. 

“ (2) Compilation of the national com- 
posite statement of cost of production. 

“ (3) Compilation of the composite state- 
ment of cost for local divisions where so 
desired, for comparison with the national 
statement. 

“ (4) Compilation of data regarding con- 
ditions of labor and employment. 

“ (5) Making census and survey of prof- 
its and financial results of Standard cost- 
finding system users. 
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“ (6) The compilation and ihe dissemi- 
nation of emergency data which necessarily 
must be secured from and transmitted to 
the membership at frequent intervals.” 

We mention this part of Mr. Borden’s 
report particularly because it shows how he 
had begun to develop typothetae’s activities. 

Referring to the work of cost finding, 
which had received an added impetus dur- 
ing the year, Mr. Borden said: 

“Tt is as true today as ever that the basis 
of all advancement which it is hoped may 
come to the industry must continue to rest 
upon the very important foundation of cost 
finding. The ultimate proof of a cost sys- 
tem is the annual statement of the cost of 
production (9H). Several hundred of such 
reports furnished by members form the an- 
nual composite statement. 

“The composite statement of the cost of 
production for the year 1917 comprises a 
less number of annual reports from the 
members than were furnished the previous 
year by approximately fifteen per cent, this 
being due to scarcity of clerical help. Not- 
withstanding this reduction in the number 
of reports, the volume of business shown 
is only eleven per cent less than the previ- 
ous year.” 

This was surely a step in the right direc- 
tion and one to bear abundant fruit in 
years to come. 

But the crowning effort of Mr. Borden’s 
labor for the printing industry came with 
the inauguration of the three-year plan, so- 
called. The conception of this plan was 
truly Mr. Borden’s own, although he found 
willing help for its inauguration among his 
coworkers and the then leaders of typoth- 
etae. The plan derived its name from the 
period it was thought required to put it 
over. It contemplated nothing less than a 
survey of the whole printing industry of 
the country. In detail it was to be worked 
out as follows: Men with experience in the 
printing industry, both in the administra- 
tive and the technical departments, were, 
after a period of intensive training at head- 
quarters, to be sent to the various printing 
centers to form local organizations and to 
point out to the members the aims and pur- 
poses of the plan; make a complete sur- 
vey of the local situation, showing invest- 
ment, sales, cost of doing business, and all 
other facts which would enable the organ- 
ization to make an analysis of the industry 
both as a whole and as classified groups; 
this would naturally give a true picture of 
the condition and its cause, and would en- 
able the organization to suggest the neces- 
sary remedy if needed. 

In each instance an interlocking three- 
way contract was required and entered into 
for the three-year period, binding the na- 
tional organization to the performance of 
its obligations in furnishing service to the 
local organization and its members, binding 
the local organization to carry out all de- 
tails of the three-year agreement, and, fur- 
ther, obligating each individual member to 
carry out his portion of the program. 

The requirements of each local member 
were that he would, for the full three-year 
period, pay into the local association the 
amount apportioned to him and that he 
would comply with all the requirements of 
the three-year plan; his agreement further 
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providing that for the first year he would 
have the Standard cost-finding system in- 
stalled in his plant; that he would furnish 
one or more students in the Standard esti- 
mating course; that he would provide one 
or more students in the Standard salesman- 
ship course, and that he would faithfully 
engage in all the other activities which might 
be provided for the first and subsequent 
years. 

Each local member was to pay a specified 
sum as dues monthly, and this sum pro- 
vided him, without additional expense, all 
the service mentioned, including expert ad- 
vice in the maintenance of his cost system 
work in addition to the service of all kinds 
provided by the local association and the 
service of the national. 

The extent of this work can probably be 
visualized more accurately by an example: 
At the inauguration of the plan the Print- 
ing Secretary-Managers Association had a 
dozen members or so. Almost overnight the 
membership doubled, trebled, yea, quad- 
rupled. When a local had been organized, 
a secretary-manager must be found for it. 
Such men were not picked up on street 
corners; they must be made. This was the 
duty of headquarters. Under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. Borden’s two assistants, Col. 
Edward T. Miller and W. Van Hinkle, as- 
sisted by Walter Tews and Charles Estey, 
classes were conducted during the summer 
and fall of 1918 and all through 1919 for 
the preparation of secretary-managers, cost 
men, and field men for the ever-increasing 
number of local organizations, attended by 
dozens upon dozens of selected men. Many 
of these, a majority, in fact, have carried 
on the work to the present with credit to 
themselves and the organization they repre- 
sented as secretaries. 

Toward the end of 1920 Mr. Borden re- 
signed from the position as general secre- 
tary of the typothetae and shortly after 
was appointed director of the general ser- 
vice department of the American Writing 
Paper Company with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Thus again he found a golden oppor- 
tunity to serve the industry he loved so 
well. Hardly had he put his feet squarely 
on the floor of his new office before he 
astonished the industry with the announce- 
ment of the most stupendous scheme of un- 
selfish service the industry had ever heard 
of. It amounted to nothing less than the 
training of every printer in perfect sales- 
manship. 

Three series of sales booklets of a dozen 
each, written by one of America’s best 
authorities on printed salesmanship, would 
be issued in monthly instalments and dis- 
tributed free of charge to typothetae locals, 
the only obligation on the locals being the 
mailing to the members; besides, local 
classes of instruction based on these book- 
lets were to be established at various print- 
ing centers. It was a grand and glorious 
scheme; man’s memory has never recorded 
anything like it. It practically meant the 
reconstruction of the fundamental princi- 
ples of a whole industry. Had it succeeded 
as intended by Mr. Borden and his spon- 
sors, it would have glorified the industry 
beyond compare, and every one connected 
with it would have had reason to be proud 
of such connection. 
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But it did not succeed, although this was 
not the fault of Mr. Borden; rather the 
fault was the generosity of the scheme. Peo- 
ple are skeptical about the things they get 
for nothing; they are so easily misunder- 
s‘ood. Hence, through the indifference of 
those who might have benefited from the 
pian, the experiment which cost the com- 
pany an enormous sum of money came to 
naught without much benefit to any one. 
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Few men, if any, have, like Mr. Borden, 
been privileged to do such great work for 
an industry. Whatever faults he had, the 
unprejudiced observer will give him credit 
for contributing far more to the progress 
of the industry than he ever took out of it. 
This shall be said to his everlasting glory. 
His page in the history of printing is marked 
by numerous lofty references to deeds well 
done. Long live his memory! 


Sey 


What the British Delegation Thought of Us 


‘ZOU will remember that a large delega- 
tion from Great Britain attended the 
pothetae convention and the graphic arts 
position in New York last September, 
a'terwards visiting a number of American 
‘inting centers such as Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Toronto, 
‘ic. Naturally what they saw or observed 
1 such a trip made some impression on 
hem; naturally also they would convey 
hese impressions to their colleagues in the 
y»meland upon their return. This happened 
ai the Federation meeting in the Con- 
naught Rooms in London, Tuesday night, 
October 11. 

“They left us with many messages of 
good will, and our welcome home tq them 
is almost more hearty than the bon voyage 
with which we sent them away.” In these 
words the Federation president, J. S. Brun- 
ton, opened the after-dinner proceedings, 
when some ninety members of the Federa- 
tion assembled in honor of the twenty-four 
representatives who formed the newly re- 
turned delegation. 

R. A. Austen-Leigh proposed the toast of 
“Our Guests,” describing them as “the 
happy band of pilgrims.” He believed the 
first idea was to fete the delegation before 
its departure, because it was thought that 
some of the younger members, when they 


saw the Statue of Liberty, would remain ° 


in the land of the free rather than return 
to this country where the laws are made 
for the poor and the taxes for the rich. It 
was a notable occasion. Master printers had 
been to America before; but they had gone 
as single spies: the mass attack was new. 

Robert B. Simnett had made an admirable 
captain of the team with the assistant sec- 
retary of the Federation, J. Davidson, as 
trainer. It was a rather heterogeneous 
mass, from England, Scotiand, Ireland — 
and Leeds (possibly a pun). He under- 
stood the company had borne themselves 
nobly. When at the convention Mr. Simnett 
had presented the gavel made from the tim- 
bers of the old roof of Westminster Hall, 
he had given them an epitome of history; 
and on another occasion, on the spur of 
the moment, Mr. Wigley had given an ex- 
position of American history which was as 
accurate as it was new to some of his 
American hosts. He expected the members 
of the delegation to tell whether the Ameri- 
cans liked England, all about the printing 
trade, whether they saw average factories 
or model ones, how many ens the composi- 
tors produced on the linotype, and the dif- 
ficulties with American labor. 

Mr. Simnett, who first replied to the 
toast, told in graphic phrase the story of 


what, he said, could veritably be described 
as “the triumphal procession through the 
States and Canada ” of the Federation dele- 
gation. A reference to the unbroken cama- 
raderie among the members of the party 
throughout the trip led to an acknowledg- 
ment of the wonderful hospitality of the 
Americans which began with the assistance 
John Clyde Oswald rendered in getting 
their luggage quickly through the customs. 
From the moment of their arrival in New 
York they were held enthralled by intensive 
programs of sight-seeing and entertainment 
that gave them scarcely a moment of leisure 
until they reémbarked for England at 
Montreal. 

The British visitors were greatly im- 
pressed with the opening ceremony of the 
U. T. A. convention. A distinguished Amer- 
ican divine offered up prayer, and while a 
soloist sang first “ America’ and then the 
English national anthem the lights were 
turned out and Old Glory and the Union 
Jack fluttered in a spotlight. 

An interesting feature of a subsequent 
session was a play to show American print- 
ers that advertising paid the printer. At an 
international dinner, Mr. Simnett himself 
spoke on “International Ideals,” while 
George W. Jones addressed the meeting on 
“ International Typography.” 

They visited Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, where the government printing plant 
was inspected in a temperature of 102 de- 
grees, and where the party was received at 
the White House by President Coolidge and 
afterwards entertained by Sir John and 
Lady Broderick of the British embassy; to 
Chicago, where Col. E. T. Miller, secretary 
of the U. T. A., had arranged a tremendous 
program; to Detroit, Buffalo, and on to 
Montreal. 

They saw not only specialized printing 
works, such as the Curtis and Donnelley 
plants, but works of every size. They were 
greatly impressed with the mammoth works, 
with batteries of two hundred rotary ma- 
chines, with machines costing thirty-five 
thousand pounds each, producing weekly 
journals in five colors with a circulation of 
two millions on a twenty-year contract; 
where orders for three million copies of a 
book of 1,400 pages were commonplace. 

In the last days of their trip they were 
greatly impressed by the warm-hearted 
welcome in Canada, where they were made 
to feel thoroughly at home. 

A. Wigley, of Leeds, also replied to the 
toast, and he passed on his very vivid im- 
pressions of America with much humor. 
After comment on America, the complete 
absence of horse-drawn vehicles and the 
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congestion of motor traffic in the triangle 
in Chicago, he declared that from a poster 
point of view America was hopelessly be- 
hind England. 

Although America could beat England in 
magazine production, England could hold 
its own in other kinds of printing. Ameri- 
can hospitality was without end, and their 
hosts had an uncanny ability for remem- 
bering the names of the delegation members. 





Josepnu F, Girtick 


American Type Founders 
Company Elects New 
President 


T the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Type Foun- 
ders Company, November 10, Frank B. 
Berry retired as president and general 
manager and was elected chairman of 
the board of directors. Joseph F. Gil- 
lick, vice-president, who for many years 
has been an official of the company, 
was unanimously elected his successor. 
Mr. Gillick entered the employ of the 
American Type Founders Company 
more than twenty years ago. Shortly 
after entering the service of the com- 
pany he was placed in charge of the 
Bruce Type Foundry, New York city, 
retaining the management until that 
type foundry was merged with the cen- 
tral plant in Jersey City, when he was 
elected assistant treasurer and later vice- 
president. His experience has been in all 
branches of the company’s activities — 
production, sales, and financial. He is 
a native of Jersey City, where he was 
born on July 18, 1883. His father and 
grandfather were printers. He had a col- 
lege education, graduating at the head 
of his class after taking the full law 
course. In the operation of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company he has at 
all times taken an important part as 
assistant to the president, and his wide 
range of activities in its affairs has given 
him the experience which is most re- 
quired for the successful, progressive ad- 
ministration of the company’s business. 
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The New Director of Ludlow Typography 

As mentioned in the November INLAND 
PrinTER, Douglas C. McMurtrie has been 
appointed director of typography of the 
Ludlow Typograph Company. He also will 
supervise the advertising and publicity ac- 
tivities of the company. 

Mr. McMutrtrie is a nationally known 
authority on typography and typographic 
history. He will bring to the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company a wealth of ideas, gained 
through years of study and experience in 
the development of the unusual and the pro- 
ductive in typographical layout and design. 

He has designed the typography of a 
number of magazines of the highest class 
and is recognized as an authority on the 
production of printed selling campaigns, 
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both direct mail and through newspapers 
and magazines. His thorough knowledge of 
composing-room conditions is based on 
practical experience in the production of 
magazines, commercial printing, and fine 
books for book clubs and collectors as well 
as distinguished trade editions for publish- 
ers. He is responsible for the design of sev- 
eral type faces, the latest of which is now 
being prepared for Ludlow users. Mr. 
McMurtrie’s services will be available to 
Ludlow users for advice and counsel on 
any typographic problems encountered in 
their business. 


Charles Schweinler Is Dead 

The pioneer large-edition magazine printer 
passed away when Charles Schweinler died 
at the age of seventy-three at his home in 
Orange, New Jersey, last month. He was a 
most energetic personality, and the artisans 
trained under him are scattered through the 
leading printing plants, for he was a maker 
of men. 

Born in New York city early in 1854, at 
twelve years he was apprenticed to a wood 
engraver. At fifteen he secured a position 
in Frank Leslie’s engraving department. His 
restless energy attracted Frank Leslie, him- 
self an engraver, so he put young Schwein- 
ler in charge of the department with 
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one hundred wood engravers under him. 
Schweinler was obliged to grow whiskers 
to hide his youth. All this time he was 
studying electrotyping and presswork, so 
that at the age of thirty he was in charge 
of Leslie’s entire mechanical equipment, re- 
sponsible for the production of from eight 
to ten magazines. 

When Leslie’s failed in 1897 Schweinler 
bought the plant from F. L. Colver, the 
receiver. Printing began to flow in to him, 
so that in a year he found larger quarters 
necessary. Here he demonstrated that he 
could print magazines better than any one 
else. 

It was then the transition period when 
magazine publishers found that illustra- 
tions sold their journals and they must use 
plenty of halftones, though printers did not 
know how to get results from these “ shal- 
low” engravings at the time. Schweinler 
foresaw that large-edition magazines were 
inevitable and he studied the problems of 
paper, ink, electrotyping, and presses neces- 
sary. He also believed that mechanical over- 
lays must take the place of the hand-cut 
ones, so that when Milton A. McKee came 
along with what is now known as the 
McKee process it was Schweinler who en- 
couraged him, and the first practical results 
by this method were produced on Schwein- 
ler presses. 

The ideas Schweinler held in those days 
he lived to see accomplished in fact. He held 
that high speed in web presswork would 
not necessarily prevent the quality obtained 
on sheet-fed presses. He also believed that 
the advertising sections should be printed 
as well as the text pages. Here is where 
Schweinler’s forceful personality asserted 
itself. Should a pressman fail to get the 
quality wanted, Mr. Schweinler would take 
charge of the press and show him how to 
do it. And so it was in each department; 
he knew every detail of the business. 

His printing plant, covering the end of an 
entire New York city block, is self-con- 
tained from typesetting through photoen- 
graving, electrotyping, inkmaking, printing, 
and binding. The carloads of paper entering 
the establishment are equaled only by the 
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carloads of completed magazines that leave 
it. He surprised the printing fraternity many 
years ago when he undertook to turn out 
two million copies of Hearst’s Sunday Mag- 
azine fortnightly while he was printing 
over a million copies of the Cosmopolitan, 
besides many other magazines of large cir- 
culation weekly and monthly. At the time 
of his death he was printing twelve national 
magazines. 

His funeral from St. John’s Catholic 
Church, Orange, New Jersey, was attended 
by leaders in the printing industry as well as 
by hundreds of his employees. His two sons, 
Carl L. and Frederick L. Schweinler, with 
Frederick D. Lewis, having had extended 
training in the business, will carry on, it is 
said.— S. H. Horcan. 


Miniature Blaew Press 
This is a model of an old-time wooden printing press 
as described in Moxon’s Mechanick Exercises, issued 
in London, 1683. The model is made to one-sixth 
size, stands thirteen inches high, is carefully made 
of the same materials as the original and is complete 
in all details, there being no ready-made parts used, 
each piece made by hand from raw material. This 
press was an improvemert on the first presses and 
was invented and first built by Willem Jansen Blaew 
of Amsterdam and used from 1620 to 1800. The 
model was built at odd times during 1926 by C. K. 
Sourbier, The Old-Time Jeweler, Meade, Kansas. 


The Baseball Team at Union Printers’ Home 


Nurses and waitresses at the Union Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, early last winter organized th's 
baseball team. Charles H. Bishop tells us that it has given the men at the home much pleasure during te 
spring and summer. If our eyes do not deceive us, we should not be surprised. 
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David Stempel Passes 

Printers and publishers abroad and in 
North America will mark with regret the 
passing of David Stempel, managing direc- 
tor of Schriftgiesserei D. Stempel, Frank- 
fort, Germany, and member for Germany 
of the International Typographic Council. 
His death occurred November 1 in Frank- 
fort. Mr. Stempel visited the United States 
in September to attend the Fourth Graphic 
\rts Exposition and the U. T. A. convention 
in New York city. His stay in this country 
was shortened by illness, and he returned to 
Germany in a critical condition. An opera- 
tion failed to save his life. 


Lino-Tabler Broaches Installed Free 

Announcement is made from the general 
offices of the Lino-Tabler Company, Chi- 
cago, that the improved multiple lino-tabler 
broach will be installed free of charge in 
linotype schools conducted under typothetae 
auspices anywhere in the United States and 
Canada. Similar steps have been taken by 
the company for the British printing indus- 
try, slight changes being necessary in the 
mechanism of the broach to adapt it to the 
“ English-depth ” linotype machines. Mul- 
tiple broaches are now on display at the 
principal agencies of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, and typothetae and 
other schools at Fort Worth, Philadeiphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Cleveland, and Nash- 
ville have supplemented their regular 
courses with lino-tabler instruction. 


American Institute of Graphic Arts 

Timothy Cole, dean of American wood 
engravers, and Frederic W. Goudy, the pro- 
lific designer of legible and beautiful types, 
were each presented with the great gold 
medal of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts at the November meeting of the Insti- 
tute. Both of the recipients acknowledged 
the honor in most interesting addresses. 
Mr. Cole’s reminiscences were, as_ usual, 
delightful. 

President Frederic G. Melcher, of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, when 
presenting the medal to Mr. Goudy, said it 
was the wish of the members that Mrs. 
Bertha Goudy be included in the honor. 

The third annual exhibition of the Fifty 
Prints of the Year was also opened at 
this meeting. The twenty-five conservative 
prints were selected by Mrs. Bertha E. 
Jacques, secretary of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers, while the twenty-five prints in 
the modern group were chosen by Rockwell 
Kent, the artist. In the discussion which 
followed, George S. Hellman, an expert in 
matters of this sort, said that in his opinion 
the pendulum was beginning to swing back 
to conservatism in prints. This is evidenced 
in this exhibition by the endeavor on the 
part of some of the moderns to return to 
sanity. It is the writer’s opinion that many 
of them will have to go back to school and 
learn to draw first. 

Miss Susan A. Hutchinson, curator of 
prints of the Brooklyn Institute, delivered 
a most informative address on the reactions 
she has observed among museum visitors. 
Prints by the old masters, like Rembrandt, 
Diirer, and others, are appreciated, while 
the moderns are not comprehended. A group 
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of American sailors in an exhibition of mod- 
ern prints were puzzled until one of their 
number said, ‘“ They’re Bolsheviky, all 
right!” Then they all understood. As this 
exhibition of fifty prints is already touring 
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the country, INLAND PRINTER readers have 
the opportunity to judge for themselves as 
to the advance made by American engravers 
and etchers in these most pleasing forms of 
the graphic arts—S. H. H. 


AFY 


The Kelly Direct-Mail Campaign 


NE of the outstanding direct-adver- 

tising campaigns of the year in the 
printing field was that of the Kelly Press 
Division of the American Type Founders 
Company, advertising the Kelly automatic 
presses. The campaign consisted of six mail- 
ing pieces and two books, the latter entitled 
“The Kelly Press” and “ Why the Press- 
man Prefers the Kelly.” Copies of the books 
may be obtained by writing the general 
offices of the company at Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 

Two fundamental ideas lay behind this 
advertising. The first was to bring home to 
printers that in place of the “ Little Kelly ” 
with which they had become familiar in the 
last dozen years, they now had a complete 
line of Kelly presses, all mechanically simi- 
lar and together capable of handling eighty- 
five per cent of the work that comes into 
the average job and commercial plant. The 


second was to demonstrate the profit-earn- 
ing possibilities of this Kelly line for job 
and commercial printers. 

“ Standardize, Economize, Kellyize” was 
the slogan of the series. All the pieces were, 
of course, printed on Kelly presses and were 
thus actual demonstrations of Kelly press- 
work. 

The most spectacular of the series was a 
22 by 34 broadside containing a vignetted 
halftone of the No. 2 Kelly which measured 
31% inches across. So far as known this is 
the largest halftone yet to be printed on a 
Kelly press. ‘ 

Much comment was also aroused by the 
beautiful soft colors obtained in two of the 
folders by the use of water-color inks. 

The last of the mailing pieces, a pocket- 
size booklet showing the advantages of the 
Kelly for direct-advertising printing, will be 
sent out in December. 


’ 







The Capable Kell 
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Cover Pages of the Kelly Direct-Mail Pieces 
Copies of these mailing pieces may be obtained at the branches of the American Type Founders Company. 
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The Printing Exposition at Cologne Next Year 


GREAT exposition, to be known as the 
International Press Exhibition, is to 
be held at Cologne, Germany, from May 10 
to October 15, 1928. In size and importance 
it will be comparable to the world fairs that 
periodically have been held in the United 
States during the last third of the nineteenth 
century, but it will be unique because it will 
relate only to one branch of professional 
and commercial activity, that which con- 
cerns itself with the printed word. 
Nearly one million square feet of exhibi- 
tion space in a beautifully situated park on 
the banks of the Rhine River will be devoted 


It will be a first-grade tour throughout, 
at a cost of $765. The itinerary is as follows: 
JUNE 

1 Sail from New York, cabin steamer. 
11 Due Antwerp. Half day sightseeing 
of city. 
12 In Antwerp. Visit museum; after- 
noon to Cologne. 
Attend the International Press Ex- 
hibition. Half day motor coach 
sightseeing. 
Rhine to Mayence. 
In Mayence. Half day sightseeing. 
Afternoon to Berlin by sleeper. 


Exposition Grounds at Cologne as Seen From the Air 


to the exhibition. The dominating feature 
will be a building known as the “ House of 
Nations,” in which will be housed the 
American exhibit. 

About 100,000 square feet will be devoted 
to the American exhibit. It will take the 
form of a showing of newspapers, advertis- 
ing, business papers, printing, etc. 

Four prizes, in the form of trips to Eu- 
rope, with all expenses paid, have been 
offered by the Exhibition Company for arti- 
cles or editorials of not more than 1,500 
words on the topic of “ The Value of the 
Cologne International Press Exhibition to 
America.” They will be awarded as follows: 
One to a student in a school of journalism; 
one to a junior advertising worker or stu- 
dent in an advertising school; one to a 
writer for a weekly newspaper; one to a 
writer for a daily newspaper. 

Articles or editorials written for weekly 
and daily newspapers must be published 
before submission in the competition and 
are to be submitted before December 31. 
Dr. James Melvin Lee, director of the 
School of Journalism, New York Univer- 
sity, and Hugh A. O’Donnell, of the New 
York Times, have the matter in charge. 

A bronze statue representing the figure 
of “ Walkiirie,’ immortalized by Wagner’s 
operas, will be awarded to the outstanding 
American individual group exhibit by the 
Cologne exhibition authorities. 

A “Printers’ Pilgrimage” has been 
planned by a committee, of which Ernest 
F. Ejilert, New York, is chairman. It is 
planned to leave New York the night of 
Friday, June 1, and return on Sunday, July 
15, consuming forty-three days. 


18 In Berlin. Half day sightseeing. 

19 In Berlin. Full day excursion to 
Potsdam. 
To Leipsic. Half day sightseeing. 
To Munich. 
In Munich. Half day sightseeing. 
To Lucerne. Half day sightseeing. 
Afternoon to Interlaken. 
In Interlaken. Excursion to Grin- 
delwald, Lauterbrunnen, and Schei- 
degg. 
To Montreux. Visit the Castle of 
Chillon. 
Boat to Geneva. Half day sightsee- 
ing. 


To Paris. 


In Paris. One day sightseeing in city 
and one day excursion to Versailles. 


3 To London. 
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In London. One day sightseeing in 
city and one day excursion to Wind- 
sor, Stoke Poges, and Eton. 

To Liverpool, and sail to New York 
on cabin steamer. 

The committee having American partici- 
pation in charge is not in any way finan- 
cially interested in the exposition. It is 
working solely with the idea of making 
sure that the graphic arts industry of Amer- 
ica will be adequately represented alongside 
those of all the other nations. John Clyde 
Oswald, managing director of the New York 
Employing Printers Association, is chairman 
of the committee. 


CAFR 
Tidbits of the Trade 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
announces the manufacture and marketing 
of a 25 by 38 Lee press, in the carrier de- 
livery (printed side up) style only. 


Tue Unitep States ENVELOPE COMPANY 
announces new Chicago offices at 975 
Adams-Franklin Building, corner Adams 
and Franklin streets— not merely for the 
writing of letters and answering telephone 
calls, the announcement says, but also to 
give helpful service. 


“ Der REFLEXDRUCK ”’ is a little booklet 
in red cover just received from Rudolph 
Becker, Leipsic, Germany. A. Stiiler is the 
author. In clear, explicit language the book- 
let shows how designs, pictures, text-matter 
from books, even when printed on both 
sides of the sheet, etc., may, without any 
apparatus, be reproduced photographically 
and well. As far as we can see, the booklet 
will be of help to photographers, engravers, 
and printers as well. Like all other Becker 
booklets, it shows careful preparation. 


From STRATHMORE TOWN comes a num- 
ber of refreshing direct-mail suggestions. 
As usual, the advertising department of the 
Strathmore Paper Company has “ put one 
over ” in the line of helps for printers. This 
time it is a portfolio of advertising pieces 
of many sizes and kinds, but all showing 
skill and good taste—in copy, makeup, 
and printing. Be sure that you avail your- 
self of these suggestions. Write to the 
Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, 
Massachusetts, and ask for portfolio of 
distinctive advertisements. 
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Imperial Type Metal Company in New Home 
On a site the size of a city square stands the new Philadelphia plant of the Imperial Type Metal Company 
The growth of the company during the last few years has made necessary this new and larger plant t 
serve users of Imperial metals and Plus metals in the East. The picture above shows the shipping room. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
ims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
lating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
ad prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
ational Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
\ssociated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Employing Printers’ 
\ssociation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supply- 
en’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; Chicago Business 

!’apers Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 

copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign’Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, five 
dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send letters 
of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





news dealers and typefounders 


Single copies may be obtained from all 
and subscriptions may be made 


throughout the United States and Canada, 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


names of responsible news 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Advertise. 
ments to secure insertion in the issue of any month should reach this o‘fice 
not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order te protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to~reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 
(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 


RaitHpy, LAWRENCE & Co. 
(Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 


RaitHpy, LAWRENCE & Co. 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams_ buildings, 
England. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
Adelaide, Australia. 

oe. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New nai. 

F. T. Wiste & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. 

H. Photog 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, ae 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


London, E. C., 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THe INLAND 
ao Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 

esired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 





ESTIMATING FOR PRINTERS —The most remarkable book ever printed on 

this vital subject; an invaluable hand and reference book for the experienced 
estimator, the printing office executive, the salesman, the cost clerk, the pro- 
duction clerk and a text book for the’ beginner; 120 pages, coat pocket size, 
flexible covers. Circular on request. EDWARD GALLAWAY, Publisher, 608 
S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 





BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete, illustrated 
catalogue free. PORTE PUBLISHING CO., Salt Lake City, Utah. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 22 (b), Constitution, 

Laws and By- laws of the Sovereign Camp of the Woodmen of the World, 
proposals to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank books, 
stationery, advertising leaflets, constitutions, laws and by- laws, receipts, blank 
applications, etc., as needed during the period from January 1, 1928, to De- 
cember 31, 1928, are invited. Specifications and conditions will be furnished on 
application to W. A. Fraser, Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sov- 
ereign Clerk, W. O. W. Building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the 
meeting in February, 1928, of the Sovereign Executive Council, it being under- 
stood that should any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, they may 
be rejected and proposals again invited. W. A. FRASE HN T. YATES, 
Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp of the Woodmen of the W: orld, Omaha, Neb. 





PARTNER WANTED — In order to secure the services of a first-class job 

compositor capable of handling the inside duties, I will sell up to a half in- 
terest in Denver’s finest equipped and most successful platen job shop; estab- 
lished 1910; two profitable specialties. Write for particulars. D 765. 





SELLING AGENCY WANTED by a New York house who has been in busi- 

ness 26 years and who is financially and otherwise capable (machine shop 
in connection) to handle and demonstrate in metropolitan district, machine or 
machines used by printers, lithographers and bookbinders. D 758. 





INTEREST in commercial job plant and office equipment house for sale to 

good printer-salesman; good chance for man with small capital to invest 
and pay the rent monthly out of the profits; inventory over $15,000. Write, 
giving full particulars, to D 744. 





ESTABLISHED PRINTING BUSINESS in an attractive and growing indus- 

trial Michigan city is offered for sale; job and catalogue work, capacity 
for publication; cash required $11,000, balance by arrangement. An opportunity 
for one or two men. D 748. 





Also want to buy or trade 


MAGAZINES for sale cheap; small payment down. 
3ist and McGee streets, 


for intertype magazines. MIDWEST MATRIX CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





CHICAGO SUBURBAN job printing business, $5,500; printing 


salesman can buy half. D 749. 


competent 








FOR SALE 





COTTRELL TWO-REVOLUTION, late style K, both deliveries, bed size 33 

by 46, with Cross feeder and complete Kimble electrical equipment; Bab- 
cock two-revolution, bed size 29 by 41, takes 25 by 38 sheet, in good operating 
condition, with Dexter cone pile feeder; Babcock two-revolution, bed size 
33 by 46, rebuilt, with Cross feeder attached; Miehle No. 3 in best of condi- 
tion, been in use but a short time, big saving over a new machine. What have 
you to offer in trade for any of the above? NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS, 
Marshall and Jefferson streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FOR SALE — Brown newspaper folder, size 35 by 45, $400; Hickok ruling 

machine, size 28 by 42, double beam striker, $700; Dexter feeder, late suc- 
tion type, for 44 by 62 press, $1,500; 2 Dexter feeders, push finger type, for 
30 by 46 press, each $500. THE DOYLE & WALTZ PRINTING CO., Lake- 
side at W. 3d street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Harris 2-color S-1 commercial press, sheet size 

15 by 19, speed to 10,000; also equipped for coupon work, 14 numbering 
heads and parallel perforator; cost over $6,500; no reasonable offer refused. 
RAMSEY-BURNS PRINTING CO., 33 S. Los Robles avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


FOR SALE to close an estate: 





FOR SALE — One font seven point Century with Century Bold, $40; one 

font ten point with Cheltenham Bold, $40; one font 18 point La ppg 
Bold, $40; one font 36 point Cheltenham, $30. These mats are good as nev 
reason for selling, do not need same. FLORENCE PRINTING COMPANY, 
Florence, S. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


_ Reg. U.S, Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 


DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
Reg. U.S, Pat. Office 


VISE GRIP. For any job, heavy stock 
or long runs. $2.50 set of 3. 
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FOR SALE — One Hoe Perfecting offset press, 45 by 65, two-color one side, 
one color the other side, thoroughly rebuilt by us and guaranteed; may be 
seen on floor; price less than half first cost. MASON & MOORE, 28-30 East 


4th street, New York city. 


FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 

of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER 
— , 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 West Jackson boulevard, 
Chicago. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two- 
color, rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
CO., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago, IIl. 











National book sewing ma- 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH 





14-36 point Bodoni Bold; 


motor, 
19th street, New York 


magazines, 
206 E. 


MODEL 21 
REVIEW, 


$2,500; 
city. 
REINHARDT DISK RULING MACHINE 

ting, perforating attachments, striker and motor complete, 


MIDWEST MATRIX CO., 31st and 


linotype, extra. 
cost $5,000 duplicate. 





for two colors with scoring, slit- 
size 28 in. D 755. 





SAW TRIMMERS, small down payment. 
McGee streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE — 50-inch Seybold ‘‘ Dayton” cutter. D 599, 











HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN — Exceptional opportunity for alert, capable 
_ man with executive ability, in modern, well equipped plant in Buffalo, 
N. Y.; $60 to — good opportunity for advancement. D 762, care INLAND 


PRINTER, 41 Park row, New York. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR — Experienced publication and catalogue work; de- 
sirable opportunity for steady, efficient workman; open shop. WHITE 

PRINTING HOUSE, 523 Plymouth court, Chicago. 

MONOTYPE LINE GAUGES from 6 to 12 set, inclusive; every operator needs 
one; price $1.50 the set. MONO-LINO TYPESETTING CO., Duquesne 

court, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











COMPOSITOR — Steady position high-grade workman; prefer catalogue, pub- 
lication experience; open shop. WHITE PRINTING HOUSE, 523 Ply- 

mouth court, Chicago. 

WANTED- 
non-union. Send two references with answer. 





-All-around job printer who can specialize in high-class typography; 
BOX 2153, Spokane, Wash. 





WANTED — First-class non-union linotype machinist. Give experience and 


references. D 719. 





Estimator 





HELP WANTED, MALE — Printing estimator, one who can lay out work 

preferred; excellent position with advancement for right man; chance to 
be associated with an established growing concern in New York state having 
a ——— Ti state age, explain experience in detail and salary desired 
to start 687 





Foreman 
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Salesmen 





SALESMEN, full or part time, for Turtle Hold brand gummed labels, in 

rolls, pads or die cut, advertising stickers, spotlight windshield and window 
stickers; printed sealing tape, used in every store, office and factory; quality 
right, prices right; liberal commissions and exclusive territory to steady, reli- 
able workers. A good line in connection with tags, salesbooks, etc. F. & L. 
LABEL CO., Inc., 4204 W. Lake street, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED — REPRESENTATIVES by large manufacturer of loose leaf ac- 

counting forms, manifolding books and sets, lithographed business and bank 
stationery, bookkeeping machine cards, sheets, etc.; a complete line selling 
direct to user; protected territory; full commission ‘paid weekly; real oppor- 
tunity for man experienced in these or similar lines. Applications held strictly 
confidential. D 647. 


WANTED — A growing printing and stationery house desires a capable sales- 
man-partner who can invest in_a_ $30,000 plant; city of 35,000; good 
country territory; plant up to date. D 745. 














INFORMATION 





MR. HENRY SMITH, please communicate with Miss Goldie Webster at 6615 
Fairfield avenue, Chicago, Ill. Would like to hear from you. 








INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars: every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 20 years; thousands have attended; the fastest, easiest method of 
operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; favorite school 
for printers for years; five weeks, $100. Inspection invited. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
206 East 19th street, New York city; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 











LINOTYPE OPERATORS trained by world’s greatest system. Our highly effi- 
cient graduates earn up to $60 weekly. Large demand for good men and 
women operators. Six to 12 weeks in our practical school makes you speedy 
and accurate. We assist graduates to positions. Free literature. FREMONT 
LINO-TECH. SCHOOL, 118 N. Sixth street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


OPERATING TAUGHT thoroughly and efficiently; time enough to qualify 
allowed every student; our students get and hold jobs. Write CLEVELAND 
LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 211 High avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





SITUATION WANTED — Bindery foreman, now employed; best of reasons 
for change; experienced in all classes of work; can handle stock cutting 

and take charge of shipping; familiar with all bindery machinery; good refer- 

ences from present employer. D 764. 

BINDERY FOREMAN, long experience with printing houses in every line 
of bindery work, familiar folding and other machinery, a first-class 

mechanic with good executive ability, wants position anywhere. D 725 








Composing Room 





FOREMAN — Large California printing plant has position open for first-class 

foreman; must be capable of controlling details of diversified composing 
room and get maximum production; references required. State fully where you 
have worked. D 763. 





Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home spare time study; steady 

work $55 a week. The Thaler system of linotype operation, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learning 
easy and interesting. Write now for details and — short- time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 212 Legal bldg., Washington, D. 





Pressroom 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN — Competent mechanic with thorough experience 

on high-grade black and process color work; good, permanent position for 
A-1 pressman only; open shop. State fully past experience, former places of 
employment, age, wages expected, etc. THE McDONALD PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED, MALE — Experienced Kelly pressman to take charge of 
Kelly Press Department in modern New York state plant; unusual oppor- 

tunity with a very Ppright future. In reply, give age, complete record of expe- 

rience, wages you are now earning, and salary expected to start. D 747. 





PRESSMAN with catalogue and publication experience and good make-ready 
ability; steady position with promotion for efficient results; open shop. 
WHITE PRINTING HOUSE, 523 Plymouth court, Chicago. 





in responsible position with large magazine plant, wants 

opening with larger possibilities ; experience covers magazine, book and 
commercial work — from composition to binding — specialized in job and 
advertising composition; practical, thorough, efficient worker with a knack 
for detail; 35, married; prefer New England. Details and references on re- 


quest. D 768 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN — 20 years’ experience foreman or super- 

intendent high-grade plants, Chicago and elsewhere, doing high-grade booklets 
and advertising literature, process printing and general commercial work, open 
for position, with good plant, direct charge over 7 Ate room; married; 
reliable; union; Middle West or South preferred. D 7 


SITUATION WANTED — Cylinder lock-up and compositor; first-class; expe- 
rienced foreman and superintendent; fishing and hunting country anywhere, 
southern preferred; position January Ist. F. M., 677 N. Clark, Chicago, Il. 


FOREMAN, now 











twenty-two years practical printer; under- 


FOREMAN — Composing room; 
i best references. Full particu- 


stands monotype and linotype composition; 
lars. D 709. 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, at present employed, wishes 
change; young man; fine typographer and capable executive. D 7 





to make 
56. 





Executives 





EXECUTIVE with over 20 years’ experience, the last 12 in two executive posi- 

tions as manager and superintendent, desires managerial connection; capable 
in estimating, buying, sales and production; knowledge of costs and all print- 
ing detail; banking and business references. D 617. 











THE JOHNSON PERFECTION GAS BURNER 


STOPS STATIC - ELIMINATES OFFSETTING 


Twenty years of practical development are behind the leadership of this burner. The tried and 
proven principles that produce profits with satisfaction and certainty. 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO., Crown Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Bookbinding Machinery 





FOR EMAN, first-class compositor, read proofs, understand imposition, lock-up; 
an handle help and produce satisfactory results; anywhere. D 769. 





Managers and Superintendents 





MAN AGER — Superintendent, buyer, high-class executive available now; re- 
rganizer non-profitable- enough plants with non-competitive color printing; 
director sales forces; designer facsimile color layouts, sale ideas, unique cam- 
paigas, indoor, outdoor ARTvertising; ex-chairman commission sent to Europe 
stu: ying German coloring, mediaeval hand-tooled, hand-painted leather book 
covers; practical in composing room, pressroom, bindery; has installed com- 
ple ly new plants; American, age 49; will go anywhere from New York to 
Frisco, from Buffalo to Buenos Aires; will accept ten weeks’ trial at $150 per 
wec.. A telegram today: ‘‘ Come,” is worth two letters tomorrow. CHARLES 
D. ‘VETMORE, 311 West 29th street, New York city. 
SU) ERINTENDENT OR PRODUCTION MANAGER — Practical man_ of 
ide experience and ability; 15 years in executive position; knows office 
det ils; estimate; typographer, both from an artistic and practical standpoint; 
the »ugh and practical experience in all branches, on high-grade work; handle 
he efficiently; now employed; age 38; married. D 761. 








A | OYAL AND EFFICIENT practical mechanical superintendent desires to 

,ake a change by January; have had a wide and varied experience, know 
th: printing business thoroughly and how to obtain a satisfactory production 
bo : in quality and quantity in the most economical manner; good references. 


D 68. 

A IIGH-GRADE PRINTER with an exceptional experience and a clean 
ecord wishes to connect with a plant as superintendent or typographical 

diy ctor with an opportunity to become financially interested. vit. 








M NAGER — Experienced in factory management and standardization, skilled 
n production, purchasing and the practical side of newspaper and com- 
mi cial printing; will accept position in Middle West. D 671. 





M..NAGER, practical in both mechanical and business ends, desires change; 
vell up in costs, credits, estimating and general management. D 708. 





Pressroom 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN 
Experienced in high-grade commercial and process printing desires to make 
; change in or out of Chicago; at present employed in one of Chicago’s 
24 press shops, consisting of cylinders, jobbers and two-color Harris. D 757. 
POSITION WANTED by letterpress rotary expert; foreman or pressman thor- 
oughly acquainted with Cottrells, Hoe, Goss, Scott and Meisel presses; 
A-! on up-to-date makeready methods, and expert on running troubles; also 
designer of many improvements on high- speed folders. D 760. 











PRESS ASSISTANT, age 29, wants permanent location in town under 30,000, 
central states; experience on Cross and Dexter automatic feeders, Duplex 

flat-bed press, and some general experience; want to learn the business; medium 

size plant preferred. D 759. 

PRESSROOM FOREMAN wants steady position after January Ist; ten years 


with present plant; experienced on cylinder, eight-page Duplex, platens, 
Miehle verticals, Cleveland folders; best references furnished; single, age 27. 
754 








CYLINDER PRESSMAN — Have had a wide experience on all kinds and 

classes of work from the cheapest to the highest grade of halftone and 
process color work; have good executive ability to produce satisfactory re- 
sults. D 751 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN, thoroughly experienced on halftone and color work, 
desires location; capable of taking charge of small pressroom; strictly 
sober and reliable. D 766. 











Production Manager 





IF YOU HAVE a well equipped plant, but are not satisfied with the see 
or quantity of the product, it may pay you to get in touch with D 7 





PRODUCTION MANAGER, with a record as an organizer and producer, 
is open for position; best of references. D 650. 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER, experienced on scientific and technical book work, desires 
position, preferably in North Carolina or Georgia, but will go anywhere. 
750 





Rotagravure 





FIRST-CLASS rotagravure retoucher and photographer (German) seeks sit- 
uation; experience of the entire process. BODE, Zurlindenstrasse 47, 
Zurich 3, Switzerland. 





Salesmen 





DO YOU WANT a live sales office in Cleveland? High-grade specialty sales- 

man and sales manager wants to make a permanent sales connection with 
responsible manufacturer, as factory representative, sales manager, or dis- 
tributor; extensive sales and sales management experience; financially respon- 
sible. L. A. H., 412 Euclid-Windsor bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





SALESMAN, experienced in selling : cael printing presses and cutters and 
_creasers, desires connection. D 746 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED — Cardboard trims; strips or rolls, 2% inches or wider, any 
amount, grade, color. AUTOPRESS, 678 Bloomfield avenue, Montclair, 











BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Blotters—Advertising 








JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. 
\dvertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 





LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. 

BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. Wire stitchers, perforators, punching ma- 
chines, round corner cutters, tab cutting machines, numbering machines, 
jr ong creasing and scoring machines, job backers, standing presses, hand 
stabbers 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Stripping machines, rein- 
forcing and tipping machines, round corner turning-in machines, roll slitting 
machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 
Brass Rule 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Brass Typefounders 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 




















COLLINS ‘ Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most con- 

venient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free manual, 
“How to Make Chalk Overlays.”” A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY, 1518 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. . 





Chase Manufacturers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Composing Room Equipment—Wood and[Steel 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Counting Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic jobber. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th ave., Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Electrotypers’ Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x914 
inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and testi- 
monials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 





Heaters and Humidizers 





HUMIDIZERS are the coming thing. Ours are also pure air machines. Write 
for circular. Also gas and electric heaters, 10 models, efficient and safe. 
UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. 





Lithographers’ Supplies 





G. C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Nufmbering Machines 


TYPOGRAPHIC, HAND and Special. THE AMERICAN NUMBERING Ma- 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 
cago, Hl. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 


FREE MANUAL, “ How to Make Chalk Overlays.’”? A. M. COLLINS MFG. 
CO., 1518 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Paper Cutters 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders 





Perforators 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1143 Fulton street, Chicago. BRANCHES: 
461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston; Bourse 
bldg., Philadelphia. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


December, 1927 


Tags 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, 


general offices, 1874 S. 54th ave., Cicero, 
New York. Send for catalogue. 





C. DOM SUPPLY CO., 125 East Pearl street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Plateless Process Embossing 





and embossing equipment. Send for circular. HUGO 


18 Cliff street, New York. 


PLATELESS engraving 
LACHENBRUCH, 


TAGS! Quick mays high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us y an 
quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, In 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 





Type and Printers’ Supplies 





LARGEST independent founders. Ask for catalogue and save money. EMPI} 
TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. 


Type Casters 








Printers’ Machinery and Supplies 





WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, rebuilt 
and used equipment. Materials and Outfits. Send for our Bulletin. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 
13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 


SON MFG. CO., 
Louis; 88-90 S. 


BINGHAWM’S. SAM’L, 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; 1310-1312 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa: 400 East street, Springfield, Ohio; 1432 Hamilton avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple 
street, Detroit, Mich. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROS. 





& SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 





BIRD COMPANY, 85 Grand street, New York city. 


Machinists. 


THE RATHBUN & 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 


& SPINDLER — See 





BARNHART BROS. Typefounders. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 








Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


BARNHART | BROS. & SPINDLER — See 





Typefounders. 





Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat. ma- 


chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. 
Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 


Paulina street, Chicago, 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 


BARNHART 





BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Punching Machines 


Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decora*ive 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly pre:-¢ 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, prin 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for la est 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 104-112 E. 25th 
Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover st.; R 
mond, 11 vernor st.; Atlanta, 192-96 Central ave., S. W.; Buffalo, 45 N 
Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. 
Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-516 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Ka 
City, 10th’ and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Der 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles st.; San Francisco, 
Howard st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West, 310 First ave.; Mil 
kee, 125 Second st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufactu 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service house 
829- 831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H_ street, Northwest, Washing 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and ‘Locust streets, St. Li 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas’ City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-52 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pe 
street, West, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type brass 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and si 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brake and 
ous ‘‘ Superior’ specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machiner; 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 248 W. 
street, New York. Headquarters for all European type faces and the des: : 
of Frederic W. Goudy. 














Wire Stitchers 
MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton street, Chic 
461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 Atlantic avenue, 
Philadelphia. 
FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 
Wood Goods 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





LATHAM 
Branches: 
ton: Bourse bldg., 


AMERICAN TYPE 














Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Chicago. 
avenue 


street, 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY, 1143 Fulton 
Atlantic 


BRANCHES: 461 Eighth avenue, New York city; 531 
Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 


TYPE 








FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Roller Casting Machinery 





CHAS. E. JOHNSON CO., 152 Forsyth street, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gatlin Gun outfits and all accessories required in roller making. 


Modern 





Roughing Machines 





AMERICA \N TYPE FOU JNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers 


& sP INDLER — See 





BARNHART I BROS. Typefounders. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





LESLIE D. 


perforator and scorer 2 oe nts. 
Hillside, 


slitter, 
1142 Salem avenue, 


HOFF combination 





HOFF MFG. CO., 


Steel Composing Room Equipment 





FOUNDERS CO.- 
& SPINDLER — See 


TYPE -See Typefounders. 


BROS. 


AME RICAN 
BARNHART 





Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


BARNHART 





BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Mats 





STEREOTYPING MATS are standard for making stereotyping 

plates. Instantaneous service in your own plant, much cheaper than elec- 
tros. You distribute your type and file your mats for future plates. Job size 
12 by 15, newspaper 20 by 24. They are shipped cured, ready for use. Use job 
press for making type impression on the mat. Particulars on request. WHIT- 
FIELD PAPER WORKS, INC., 12 Vestry street, New York city. 


STAR KEE 





THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
Company ———- 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


ER. PRES. 
ADVE RTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR, MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO ILL 


BAUM FOLDERS 


615 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















AICI SS 5 PCE 





Inquiries Solicited from Inventors and Agents 
of Machinery for Printing and Allied Industries 


H. ALFRED HANSEN 
5 Cheswick Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Formerly Manager of The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 
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++ Uses for... 


BRIGHTONE OFFSET 


-4 A Tub-Sized Sheet for Offset and Letterpress F 


Seldom, if ever, during our entire history have 
we known any sheet to be accorded such uni- 
versal approval by the trade as has Brightone 
Offset, made to the exacting specifications laid 
down by our mill departmentnearly two years ago. 


The features in this sheet are—brilliant white 
color (as implied by its name); unusual strength 


standing value. 


and folding qualities; high bulk; smooth sur- 
face (due to hard sizing); freedom from curl 
and stretch; absence of lint. 


Brightone has proved as popular for letter- 
press as for offset and is a recognized leader in 
the Chicago market. Its price stamps it ou/- 





Books and Catalogs 


because—it presents 
a perfect surface for 
text matter ; takes 120- 
screen halftones as 
well as offset illustra- 
tions; folds and binds 
pesteet: and offers 
q est possible appear- 

ance for money. 











Broadsides and Giant Ads. 


because—it effects 
tremendous saving in 
large mailings; gives 
favorable presenta- 
tion of text, color or il- 
lustration; takes lithog- 
raphy, offset, zincs, 
Ben Dayand halftones 


up to120 screen; folds. 


Folders and Stuffers 
A 
JL 
© 


— 


because—the advan- 
tages mentioned for 
broadsides apply 
equally here. Tint 
block effects will not 
be broken by folds; 
the finished job is 
substantial, durable 


=e, ib 
and attractive. 





and Post Cards 


because—bulk, cokor 
and feel lend a distin- 
guished appearance ; 
suited to offset or let- 
terpress; the perfect 
stock for multigraph- 
ing, typewriting and 
pen; envelopes to 
match. 


Letterheads 














Price Lists 


because— it is sufficiently 
strong for loose leaf work; 
wears well; retains its 
clean, bright appearance 
and is inexpensive. 











Calendars .» Window Cards 


because—in the heavy 
weights the stock 
meets unusual re- 
quirements of stiff- 
ness and is suited to 
all offset and print- 
ing processes; does 
not curl or stretch; 
date pads to match. 





























Posters 


because—the light 
weights handle well 
on any press; the 
bright white brings 
out contrasts in the 
designs. Unusual and 
striking effects by 
embossing “all over.” 














A FEW USERS 


ILLINOIS WATCH COMPANY 
Springfield, Ill. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF IND. 
SAMUEL SPIRO & CO. 

South Bend, Ind. 

THE MEYERCORD CO. 
Chicago 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. & MFG. CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES 
CORP. 


Kendallville, Ind. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
Detroit 
CLINTON CARPET CO. 

hicago 
STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
South Bend 
CARL FISCHER, INC. 
New York 
KOMPASS & STROLL CO. 
Niles, Mich. 
CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO. 
Chicago 
Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER 
Springfield, Ill. 
WILLIAMS BROS. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
STRAUBE PIANO CO. 
Hammond, Ind. 
TINKERTOY COMPANY 
Evanston, Ill. 
CHRYSLER MOTOR CAR CO. 
Detroit 


SIZES & WEIGHTS 





Basis 25x38-50| 60| 70) 80/100) 120) 150 


24x36— | §5| 64] 73} | | 
25x38— 50 60} 70| 80 100 120150 
26x29— | 48 | | 
28x42— 62) 74, 87, 99124) 
29x52— 961 | | 
32x44— 89\104\119 148 
36x48— 110|128/146 
38x50— 100/120 140 160 200 


House Organs 


because—it more 
nearly meets general 
editorial require- 
ments than any other 
sheet; good bulk; fine 
surface for reading 
text; halftones up to 
120 screen; and low 
cost. 











Samplers and Packaging 


because—its strength, 
brilliant white color 
and its folding quali- 
ties make it the ad- 
vantageous choice at 
the price, for either 
letterpress or offset 
process work. Also 
used for price tags. 








Covers and Menus 


ee 


Sy 


because—it offers a 
cover that exactly 
matches the text 
pages; strong and 
serviceable and one 
of the best sheets for 
embossing obtain- 
able; inexpensive. 














BRADNER 


SMITH a@ CONPANY 


333 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 


€ 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 

333 S. Desplaines St., Chicago 

Please send me sample sheets of Brightone 
Offset in weights checked: 

Eee 8 & & 

50 60 70 80 100 120 150 





Basis 


City... 
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Buckeye Antique Text 


For fine, bookish appearance, at mod- 
erate cost, Buckeye Text is now being 
chosen by many of the best printers of 
America. For example, we have received 
this letter from a San Francisco printer 
with regard to an insert on Buckeye 
Text which he prepared for The Pacific 
Printer and Publisher. 


PDEDPM POISED eSISIS eros Scoracoeavarvorvqcesavoone 





“We have been using Buckeye Text success- 
fully. Several of our customers have been 
especially pleased with its fine texture and 
body. We are enclosing two folders we re- 
cently finished on Buckeye Text. The strength 
and fineness of this paper stock is readily 
apparent, and from a mechanical standpoint 
it is particularly fine for printing engravings, 

The Founder tint blocks and other plates requiring an even, 


WILLIAM BECKEIT - ” 
1821 — 1895 uniform surface. 


Crovorcws wee 


Buckeye Text is now made in Blue, 
Lilac and Terra Cotta, as well as White, 
and Ivory. All sheets are 25x38, with 
_deckle edge on the longer dimension. 


Coe) 


BUCKEYE COVER, BUCKEYE TEXT and the new, 
low price BECKETT COVER are a trinity of 
complete satisfaction to the producer 
of Direct Advertisements 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of Good ‘Paper 
In HAMILTON, OHIO, Sznce 1848 
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PAPER MERCHANTS 
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ALBANY 

Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 

Kemmerer Paper Company 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

G. H. Buhrmann’s 
ATLANTA 

Louisville Paper Company 
BALTIMORE 

B. F. Bond Paper Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Stephens & Company 


BOSTON 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Arthur E. Ham & Son 


BROOKLYN 
General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.) 


CHICAGO 
Midland Paper Company 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Company 


Moser Paper Company 


CINCINNATI 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 


CLEVELAND 
The Cleveland Paper Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 


CONCORD, N. H. 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Donaldson Paper Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 
aig ANAPOLIS, IND. 
C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Paper & Envelope Corp. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Louisville Paper Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
. Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
MONTREAL 

McFarlane, Son & Hodgson 
NEW ORLEANS 

The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Allen & Gray 

H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 

Bahrenburg Paper Corporation 

J. E. Linde Paper Co 


M. & F. Schlosser Paper Corporation 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Garrett-Buchanan Co, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

John Carter & Co., Inc. 
PUEBLO, COLO. 

The Colorado Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Norman F. Hall Co, 
SEATTLE 

Paper Mills Agency 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 

Sioux Falls Paper Co, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

John Carter & Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
TORONTO 

Barber Ellis Company 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 

Columbia Paper Co. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 

Columbia Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


White-Burbank Paper Co. Virginia Paper Company 
WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
American Envelope Co. (Env.) 


Phe Bus eg - 
The Buyer’s Paper Company OMAHA, NEB. 
Reynolds & Reynolds Co. (Tablets) Marshall Paper Co. 
DETROIT ; PATERSON, N. J. WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. Paterson Card & Paper Co. The Old Colony Envelope Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. PEORIA, ILL. WINNIPEG 
Quimby-Kain Paper Co. John C. Streibich Co. Barkwell Paper Co. 


HOWARD BOND HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD LEDGER HOWARD ENVELOPES 
HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 





THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, OHIO 


Chicago Office 
10 La Salle Street 


New York Office 
2 Lafayette Street 
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Che Unexpected! 





& BERIBBONED CHRISTMAS PACKAGES that, when opened, 
reveal the unexpected remind one of Lamnrong Book, 
the semi-dull coated with the laid effect—for LawTonz is 
both surprisingly unexpected and definitely pleasing. 

For short messages of cheer or longer messages of printed 
salesmanship, Lamrone provides the unusual background 
that inevitably attracts. Versatile for every medium of the 
engraver’s or the printer’s art, it greets four colors with 
the same delight that it greets one. 

Those who have used Larptone during the year now 
passing will next year be among the first to tell those others 
to whom LarptonE has yet to show the unexpected! 

Portfolio of samples is awaiting your address. 





Laidtone Book, Translucent and Coated Blanks; Laid-Mark, Castilian, 
Algerian and Librarian Covers are stocked by America’s Leading Paper 
Merchants. Send for Sample Books. 


A. M. Cotirns MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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that will spend _ 


thirty billion dollars 


These are the hands of Mrs. Liberal 
Spender and Mrs. Careful Buyer. They 
control the nation’s purse strings. The 
eyes that see the things these ladies buy 
are eyes that read the rotogravure sec- 
tions of newspapers. Put some of the re- 
+ sponsibility of next year’s sales volume 
on rotogravure. It will build prestige 


while making immediate sales. 


Rortop.atTEe 


the perfect paper 
for rotogravure 
printing. M ade 
by the Kimberly- 
Clark Company, 
Neenah, Wis. 














OTOGRAVURE sections are 
published every week in fifty-three 
cities of North America by these 
eighty-four newspapers 


* Albany Knickerbocker Press 

* Atlanta Constitution 

* Atlanta Journal 

*Baltimore Sun 

*Birmingham News 

*Boston Herald 

*Boston Traveler 

*Buffalo Courier Express 

*Buffalo Sunday Times 

Chicago Daily News 

*Chicago Jewish Daily 
Forward 

*Chicago Sunday Tribune 

*Cincinnati Enquirer 

*Cleveland News 

*Cleveland Plain Dealer 

*Denver Rocky Mountain 
News 

*Des Moines Sunday Register 

*Detroit Free Press 

*Detroit News 

*Evanston News-Index 

*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 

*Fresno Bee 

* Habana, Cuba, Diario De La 
Marina 

*Hartford Courant 

*Houston Chronicle 

*Houston Post-Dispatch 

*Indianapolis Sunday Star 

*Kansas City Journal Post 

*Kansas City Star 

*Long Beach, Calif., Press 


Telegram 


*Los Angeles Sunday Times 
*Louisville Courier Journal 
*Louisville Sunday Herald 
Post 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Mexico City, El Excelsior 
*Mexico City, El Universal 
*Miami Daily News 
* Milwaukee Journal 
*Minneapolis Journal 
*Minneapolis Tribune 
*Montreal La Patrie 
.Montreal La Presse 
*Montreal Standard 
*Nashville Banner 
*Newark Sunday Call 
*New Bedford Sunday 
Standard 
* New Orleans Times Picayune 
New York Bollettino Della 
Sera 
*New York Corriere 
D’ America 
*New York Evening Graphic 
*New York Jewish Daily 
Forward 
* New York Morning Telegraph 
New York II Progresso 
Italo Americano 
*New York Evening Post 
New York Herald Tribune 
*New York Times 


*New York Sunday News 

*New York World 

*Omaha Sunday Bee 

*Peoria Journal Transcript 

*Peoria Star 

*Philadelphia L’Opinione 

*Philadelphia Inquirer 

*Philadelphia Public Ledger 
& North American 

*Providence Sunday Journal 

*Richmond, Va., Times- 
Dispatch 

*Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle 

*St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

*St. Louis Post Dispatch 

*St. Paul Daily News 

*St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press 

*San Francisco Chronicle 

*Seattle Daily Times 

*South Bend News Times 

*Springfield, Mass. Union- 
Republican 

*Syracuse Herald 

*Syracuse Post Standard 

*Toledo Sunday Times 

*Toronto Star Weekly 

*Washington Post 

* Washington Sunday Star 

* Waterbury Sunday 
Republican 

*Wichita Sunday Eagle 

* Youngstown, O. Vindicator 


nets ROTOPLATE mo 


the perfect paper for rotogravure printing is supplied 
by Kimberly-Clark Company to above 
papers marked with a star 


Kimberly- 


NEW YORK 
51 Chambers Street 


Write for our new book, the A BC of Rotogravure, showing 


sent to you without charge. 





Established 1872 
Neenah, Wis. 


LOS ANGELES 
716 Sun Finance Building 





many 


(Clark (Qmpany 


CHICAGO 
208 S. La Salle Street 


teresting specimens printed by this modern process. It will be 
Address Kimberly-Clark Company, iene Development Department, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 














PARSONS PAPER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 





Pin this coupon to your letterhead, please 
PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send, without cost or obligation to me 
(_] “Specimen Letterheads,” the portfolio on your 
Gothic Bond. 


(_] “Approved Accounting Forms,” ruled and printed 
on Defendum Linen Ledger. I. P. December 





Mark attention Mr.. . 





DEFENDUM LEDGER 
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These merchants not only stock a full line of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers, but are also equipped 
to handle volume tonnage direct from the mill 


Albany, N. Y. 
HUDSON’ VALLEY PAPER COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga. 

SLOAN PAPER COMPANY 

Augusta, Mai 

Cc. M. RICE ‘PAPE R COMPANY 

Baltimore, Md 

THE BARTON, 
COM PANY 

Birmingham, A 

THE DIEM “ ‘WING PAPER COMPANY 

Boston, Mas 

STORRS & ‘BE MENT COMPANY 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 

Charlotte, C. 

CASKIE- DIL LARD COMPANY, INC. 

Chicago, III. 

CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 

THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 

Cincinnati, Oh 

THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 

Cleveland, Ohi 

THE PET REQUIN PAPER COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 
THE CENTRAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 


DUER & KOCH PAPER 


Dallas, Texas 

OLMST ED-KIRK COMPANY 

Denver, Colo 

CARTER, RICE & CARPENTER PAPER 
COM PANY 

Des Moines, Iowa 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 

Detroit, Mich. 

BEECHER, PECK & LEWIS 

Fresno, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH omy ER COMPANY 

Grand Rapids, Mic 

QUIMB Y-KAIN PAPER COMPANY 

Hartford, Conr 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 

Indianapolis, I 

CRESCENT PAPER COMPANY 


Jacksonville, F 
ANTIETAM PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
oe PAPER COMPANY 


Little Rock, 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 


Louisville, K 


MILLER PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Lynchburg, V: 

CASKIE- DILLARD COMPANY, INC. 
Memphis, Tenn 

TAYLOE PAPER COMPANY 


Milw: —, Wisconsin 


THE W. F. NACKIE PAPER COMPANY 
anon Minn. 

THE JOHN LESLIE PAPER COMPANY 
Nashville, Ten 

BOND-SANDE RS PAPER COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
LASHER & LATHROP, INC. 

J. E. LINDE PAPER COMPANY 

New Haven, Conn 

STORRS & BEMENT COMPANY 

New Orleans, La 

THE DIEM & WING PAPER COMPANY 


New York City 
! ( LINDENMEYR, & SONS 


AS al NC. 

THE ALLING & & CORY ‘COMPANY 
J. E. LINDE PA PER CO 

THE CANFIELD PA SER COMPANY 


Oakland, Cal 
ZELLERBACH ae COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, O 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Omaha, Neb. 

FIELD-HAMILTON-SMITH PAPER 
COMPANY 

yg fo Pa. 


D. | RD COMPANY 
CHARLES BECK COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 


? 


Portland, Me. 
C. M. RICE PAPER COMPANY 


Portland, Ore. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Reno, Nevad 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Richmond, 

B. W. WILSON PAPER COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y 
THE ALLING & CORY COMPANY 


Sacramento, Cal 

PELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

BEACON PAPER COMPANY 
MACK-ELLIOTT PAPER COMPANY 
St. Paul, Min 

NASSAU PAPER COMPANY 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
San Diego, Cal 

FELLER BACH PAPER CO. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 

San Jose, Cal 

ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 
Seattle, Wash. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 
Spokane, Wash. 

ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 
Springfield, Mas 

THE PAPER HOUSE OF NEW ENGLAND 
Stockton, Cal. 

ZELL —— PAPER COMPANY 
Toledo, O 

THE CENT RAL OHIO PAPER COMPANY 
Tulsa, O 

TAYLOE. “PAPER COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 

STANFORD PAPER COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansa 

WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Export and Foreign—New York City 
NATIONAL PAPER & TYPE COMPANY 
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dealing directly with the mill 


101 


Buying paper through the merchant's 
salesman 15 the most economical way to 
get divect service from the manufacturer 


OU are familiar with all the standard 

lines of paper. You have seen them ad- 
vertised and you know that they carry the 
guarantee of the mills that make them. When 
you deal with a paper merchant whose source 
of supply you know, you are getting a more 
economical service on a quality product than 
if you dealt directly with the mill. 

The merchant carries many different stand- 
ard lines in stock. He will also have them de- 
livered to you direct from the mill in ton lots 
or in carloads. His salesmen bring right to 
your door all the facilities of the mills which 
make these lines. 

The price of out-of-stock items must, of 
course, cover the cost of such service. On the 
direct shipments you pay merely a nominal 
selling commission. This means more econom- 
ical distribution on any one line than if each 


WARRENS , - 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 


mil maintained its own branch warehouse. 

On the quality of the paper, the merchant 
is an additional protection for you. He keeps 
in close touch with all mills and their prod- 
ucts. He is just as interested as you are to 
see that the products he sells are right. Thus 
each mill is continually being checked up on 
the quality of its product by merchants all 
over the country. 

The merchant gives you better service on 
delivery, too. He is prepared to fill all usual 
orders at a moment’s notice. And he can get 
special orders made up in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

The S. D. Warren Company markets its 
product through paper merchants because 
this is the quickest and most economical way 
to get paper to the printer—no matter how 
small or how large the order may be. 


in printing, folding, and binding 
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MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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D & C Black and White 


Dixit & Co.utns Co’s. 


Distributers 
A.tBany—W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
Atianta—The Chatfield &° Woods Co. 
Battimore—The Baxter Paper Company, Inc. 
Boston—John Carter £2 Co., Inc. 
Burrato—The Union Paper £7 Twine Co. 
Cuicaco—The Paper Mills’ Company 
Cincinnat1—The Chatfield £7" Woods Co. 
Cievetanp—The Union Paper &? Twine Co. 
Cotumsus, Onto—Scioto Paper Company 
Concorp, N. H.—John Carter £° Co., Inc. 
Des Motnes—Carpenter Paper Company 
Detrorr—The Union Paper £7 Twine Co. 
Greensporo, N. C.—Dillard Paper Co., Inc. 
Hartrrorp—John Carter & Co., Inc. 


Houston, Tex.—The Paper Supply Company 


Inp1anapotts—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
JacxsonvitteE—Knight Brothers Paper Co. 
Kansas Crry—Bermineham €& Prosser Co. 
Los AnceLtes—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Mitwavuxee—The E. A. Bouer Company 
Minneapotis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 
New York Crty—Marquardt, Blake & 
Decker, Inc. 
New York Crtry—Miller £7 Wright Paper Co. 
New York Crty—M. €2 F. Schlosser Paper 
Corporation 
Omana—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Puitape_pH1a—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
Puiiape_pu1a—Raymond £2 McNutt Company 
PutapeLtpHt1a—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
PirrssurGH—The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PortLanp, Ore.—Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Provipence—John Carter €¢ Co., Incorporated 
Ricumonp—Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 
Sacramento—Blake, Moffitt £7 Towne 
Sart Laxe Crry—Carpenter Paper Co. 
San Antonio, Tex.—San Antonio Paper Co. 
San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt £° Towne 
San Francisco—General Paper Company 
SeattL_e, Wasu.—Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
SprincrieLp, Mass.—John Carter €& Co., Inc. 
Sr. Lovurs—Acme Paper Company 
Sr. Paut—FE. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper £2 Stationery Co. 
Tampa—Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Virginia Paper Co., Inc. 


~ 


EWELS must sparkle from the printed page as they 


sparkle in the jeweler’s trays. 


Nineteen years ago—J. B. Haines of Philadelphia 
produced the annual jewelry catalog for Bailey, Banks 
and Biddle on Black and White. In 1927 the same man 
for the same firm on the same job is still using the same 
paper. On our desk lies an equally fine catalog on jewelry 
and diamonds, printed for J. R. Wood & Sons of New 
York and Chicago, by The Caxton Company of Cleveland, 
also on Black and White. 


It is no accident that Black and White is a consistent 
favorite for halftone work where highlights and sharp 
contrasts are blended with soft modulations of shading. 
For there 7s no other paper just like Black and White. 


D & C papers are made to carry not only the natural ink 
impression, but also the very spirit of fine workmanship. 
There is a D & C paper for every printing need. 


DILL & x OLLINS 
Master Makers <2> > of Printing ‘Papers 


PHILADELPHIA 
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[USS GETTER Pal ERO! 








Le ° with sales letters, circulars, form 
Getting Action letters, statements, requires a 


paper that inspires response and respect at the same time. 


GLACIER BOND is made in pure white and eight compelling 
colors to attract favorable attention. It is loft-dried and of firm, 
raggy texture to command respect. The price is surprisingly low 
for a paper that combines these action-getting qualities. In the 
pressroom, too, GLACIER BOND is a favorite because of its 
strict uniformity and splendid results in printing and lithography. 


Specify GLACIER BOND to get action! 


lacier Bon 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY, N. Y....Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation OAKLAND, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BALTIMORE, MD. <00056%: J. Francis Hock & Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA:..........-: Molten Paper Co. 
BOISE, IDAHO Blake, Moffitt & Towne PHOENIX, ARIZ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BOSTON, MASS Stone & Andrew Co. BEPISBUNRGH, PAs. cecccen cece. Seyler Paper Co. 
BUTTE, MONT Minneapolis Paper Co. PORTLAND, ORE Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CHICAGO, ILL Marquette Paper Co. RICHMOND, VA........ Richmond Paper Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Cleveland Paper Co. SACRAMENTO, CALIF.....Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DES MOINES, IOWA. .Carpenter Paper Co. of Iowa SALEM, ORE <e, Moffitt & Towne 
Western Newspaper Union SAN DIEGO, CALIF <e, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. - iis, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne SAN JOSE, CALIF ake, Moffitt & Towne 

Miller Paper Co., Inc. SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF.. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

The E. A. Bouer Co. SANTA ROSA, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.....Minneapolis Paper Co. ST. PAUL, MINN...........E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
NASHIVILER, TENN. «2.2.6 00.5 Clements Paper Co. SPRINGFIELD, ILL Capitol City Paper Co. 
NEW VORE CREY. 0:60.60: F. W. Anderson & Co. TACOMA, WASH...Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of 
Op CouncIL TREE Bonp 


NEENAH Bonp 


‘Neenah, Wisco nsin Wispom Bonp 


GracteR Bonp 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


Success Bonp 
CHIEFTAIN BonD Check the RESOLUTE LEDGER 
HIEFTAI } ‘ames PRESTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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,.. But in the Paper Mill they mean 
Extra Savings for Shrewd Printers 


HE restless young man riding the 
cloud above will readily agree 
with you that accidents do happen. 


But he knows the truth of the old 
saying, “It’s an ill wind that blows 
no good.”” For although he seems to 
be getting no particular good from 
his mishap, he knows any number of 
little accidents can happen in a paper 
mill to the benefit of paper buyers. 


Even in the most carefully managed 
plants it frequently happens that 
jobs are accidentally over-run, or 
run slightly off in color, size, weight, 
etc. Nearly always the sale of this 
paper means a sacrifice to the mill 
and a gain to printers who know 
how to take advantage of it. 


Over 15,000 printers have learned 
to cash in on this trade condition 
by buying from Sabin Robbins, the 
national distributor of such mill jobs. 
Every week these alert printers re- 
ceive a list of samples and select 
from them the papers they want. 
They buy with the full confidence 
that the paper is okay in every 
respect. 
a SY af =) 


A STANDING OFFER : Order 
a lot of Sabin Robbins paper. Make 
any test you like (with the exception 
of actually printing it). If you are 
not satisfied in every way, pack it 
up and ship it back. We’ll pay the 
freight BOTH WAYS. 


Getting These? 
SABIN ROBBINS reg- 


ular weekly mailings of 
samples of mill jobs are 
the means of saving 
printers thousands of 
dollars. If you are not 
getting them, just a 
word will put you on 
our mailing list. 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY, Cincinnati, Est. 1884 


Stock carried in: Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. Louis and Los Angeles Divisions 


APER COMPANY 
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Whether he knows tt or not, 


every manufacturer 1s ina beauty contest 


A\NALYSE the success of any product that is widely sold, and you will find Beauty some- 
where at the foundation. And, as a rule, the more the element of Beauty enters in, the greater 
the success . . . . When products have no element of Beauty in themselves, beautiful settings 
are built up around them. More and more manufacturers recognize the vital importance of 
Beauty in their advertising, and use Cantine’s Coated Papers for their booklets, catalogs, labels, 
magazine inserts, house organs and illustrated letters. The greater value of magazines printed 
on Cantine’s Papers is a factor in selecting advertising media. 
Cantine’s Papers are made by a company which has devoted nearly 40 years exclusively to 
the coating of paper. Halftone and color plates look their best when printed on Cantine’s Papers. 
To anyone interested we will gladly send a catalog showing Cantine’s Coated Papers for 
every printing requirement. Also the address of a nearby Cantine distributor, and details of 
competitive awards made quarterly for highest advertising and printing skill in the use of 
Cantine’s Papers. Address Dept. 322, 
THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
Saucerties, New York [New York Office, 501 Fifth Avenue] 


se COATED 
PAPERS 


ASHOKAN OP VELVETONE LTHo CIS 


SEMI-DULL - Easy to Print ' COATED ONE SIDE 





NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK 
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excellent formation, built up of 

high grade materials, carefully 

ia | selected and handled by the most 
W modern methods in a modern mill; 

ee eee permitting the distribution at a rea- 
Cerca. idee Bae W Cleese sonable cost of a quality product with 


Dayton, OHIO nc Be Paper Company 

MeMPuis, Tan ike caus 4 Tayloe kg pe me ss aoe 

MILw AU KEE 1s... Bradner Smit ompany 

mam alae exceptional workability on the press. 
ee og Me Co. 

New York, N.Y........Bishop Paper Co., Inc. ° ° 

New York, N.Y.....Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. <a 

OAKLAND, CALIF....... General Paper Company These permit the printer to do an un 

PHILADELPHIA, ey Ries Pranab i ome sos Co. _ - fs 

San Francisco, Cattr..General Paper Company 

SPOKANE, Wasu.....Spokane Paper & Sta. Co. usual quality job on Radiance Bond. 

St. Louts, Mo.....Baker Paper Company, Inc. 

St Pau, MW Bsc cc ccevcs Inter-City Paper Co. 

TULSA Tayloe Paper Company 


Wasuincton, D.C....R. P. Andrews Paper Co. GILBERT P APER Co. Menasha, Wis. 


Radiance Bond 
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WESTON~LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 





Vz x 
|| WESTON PAPERS:| 
BYRON 

WESTON CO. 

|| LINEN RECORD 

| WAVERLY ' 
CENTENNIAL || 
TYPOCOUNT | 


| FLEXO 
| DEFIANCE BOND 
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The massive Capitol Building inspires 


F AIT TH 


in Government 


just as the name BYRON WESTON COMPANY inspires faith 
in its product. For many years the Ledger papers made by this 
company have been the standard by which others are judged. 


CENTENNIAL LEDGER, a general utility paper of moderate price, isa BYRON WESTON 
COMPANY paper, made in conformity with BYRON WESTON COMPANY standards. 
Uniform in color, formation and bulk, carefully inspected and accurately trimmed. It lies 
flat, takes ruling and printing excellently and is erasable, strong and lasting. It is widely 
used for accounting forms, ruled ledger leaves, blank books, bank pass books, stationery, 
legal blanks, permanent posters, broadsides and many other uses requiring a moderate 
priced ledger paper. Ask for this paper for any job where quality and economy are 
essential. It is carried in stock by our distributors all over the United States and can be 


readily obtained through your regular source of supply. Specify CENTENNIAL LEDGER. 


Byron Weston (sompany 


cA family of Paper Makers for over <5 -four years 
Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U. 8, 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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There zs some- 


thing that every 


THE SAME QUALITIES COUNT HERE letter should sell, 


no matter what 


it ts about 


Every business man should be led to think of his business letters in terms 
of selling. For each letter represents the house, just as a salesman does, 
anid in letters, as in humans, impressiveness and integrity and personality 
build confidence and a favorable reception. 

And just as people have character, so does letter paper. The character 
of Crane’s Bond is based upon 100% new white rags, and slow and care- 
ful methods of manufacture. It has the qualities of strength and attrac- 
tiveness. It sets forth any business in a way to make valuable impressions 
and repeat them year after year. 

For quick deliveries of flat stock with envelopes to match, and specimen Crane 


letterhead jobs, call the Service Department of any Crane merchant. 


Crane's Bond 


A 100% mew white rag business paper 


The other Crane Business Papers are: 


CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED : : CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN 
CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE & COMPANY - DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Brilliant Poster Effects 


~bright, living backgrounds~are at their best 
on LODESTONE COVER 
send for your copy of this latest attractive booklet 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER AND CARD CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Hamppen Griazep Paper anp Carp Co., Holyoke, Mass. Sales Offices 


Distributers for Great Britain PI 
: ease send me THE TraveL Book 
B New York, N. Y. 
’ 
FRED’K JOHNSON, Lrp. Nameito te ee ee Position Cuicaco, ILL. 
11-b UPPER THAMES STREET — ne 
i ; 


LONDON, E. C. 
, . s Toronto, Can. 
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ox That’s a. Winner 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


A Hint for the Printer—the logical distributer of printed stationery. 
The Novelty Features—the drawer and the sliding shelf—make it easy to sell. 
Printers can buy RITE-FINE STATIONERY as low as 75c per box. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


see 


“The handy box with a useful drawer” 


Sheets slide out on a shelf = A drawer for pencils, pens, 
Easy to remove one erasers, stamps, etc. 





A Handsome Novelty Cabinet containing 125 Sheets and 100 Envelopes 


The “RITE- FINE” line includes stationery made from exclusive and 
high grade, so called plain white papers, a/so some novelty effects 
both as to texture and delicate tints—all of which are appropriate 
for general and daily use, as well as for seasonable gifts. The boxes 
are so beautiful and unique in construction as to add to the appeal. 


RITE- FINE STATIONERY solves the problem of making a good 
profit on the many small orders for both printed and blank sta- 
tionery for personal use. Cash in on the increased demand during 
the Holiday Season by selling RITE-FINE STATIONERY. 


4 Sizes —~3 Grades —3 Finishes —5 Colors 


Send in the Goupon for Sample Portfolio, Prices and Booklet 
of Suggestions on Selling RITE- FINE STATIONERY 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY | rhe Paper Mills’ Company, Chicago 


517-525 South Wells Street 


“Paper Merchants —~ Envelope Manufacturers You may send full information on RITE- FINE 
STATIONERY, covering packing, prices and selling 


517-525 South Wells Street helps. 


| i Nao 


CHI CAGO Street Address... 
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hen.a man buys printin 
he buys Chatacter- 


KVP Bond is honest all the way through. It meets the hard knocks of 
everyday business with a smile. It stands up with the proud air of self-re- 


liance. It looks you straight 
in the eye. It has all the 
traits of a good salesman, 
because KVP _ has been 
well-bred and reflects the 
character of that breeding. 


The watching eyes and able 
hands of KVP’s skilled 
workmen are ever alert to 
sustain that inbuilt charac- 
ter which has made KVP 
Bond welcome in printing 
offices all over the country. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kalamazoo, YP) Michigan. 
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Mail in the big envelope 
—how will it stand the 
hard journey ahead? 
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The Improved Columbian Clasp Enve- 

lope is made of tough, strong, hard-to- 

tear paper. The clasp is malleable, doesn’t 

break off after three or four bendings. 

The metal tongues a/ways line up with 
the flap-punch. 





THE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 90 
ee 2 PAT. JAN. 2, 449 


j THE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS, - 











The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, 
and the size number are always printed 
on the lower flap. 


When you mail “big stuff ‘ 


HE open door of the speeding mail car ...a sack is flung 

out. It hurtles along the platform, and brings up with a 
crash against the station building . . . as the red lights recede 
into the night. 

When the Limited punishes the mail, how big flat packages 
will fare depends on the sort of envelope used. If they are 
light and flimsy, they are not likely to withstand such slam- 
bang treatment. 

For that “big stuff’’ your customer needs Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelopes. They're strong and tough—have the 
stamina to survive punishment. 

The malleable metal clasp will not break off. The flap will 
not tear out under ordinary strains. The seams are sealed with 
the best gum we know. 

Thirty-one stock sizes, from very small to 11/2” x 14%”, 
make it easy to satisfy the needs of every customer. 

Your paper merchant can supply you, or write us for the 
name of a nearby distributor. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
With fourteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Improved 
COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 
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Steady Busine 


—and repeat orders come to the printer who uses 
ARTESIAN Bonp—the reputation of producing 
letterheads and literature that “stand out”. 


In white and ten harmonious colors, ARTESIAN 
Bonp lends itself to the attractive effects of good 
printing. Contains a substantial body of rag 
stock—made with the purest spring water—the 
basic essential in the making of fine paper. Hand- 
sorted and loft-dried—always works well on the 
press without racking or hanging. 


See ARTESIAN Bonp “in variations”. Your near- 
est distributor will gladly send interesting sam- 
ples, and dummies if you desire. Just write. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


ARTESIAN 


Artesian Bond Distributors: 




















SN 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Baxter Paper Co., 


Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

W. C. Dodge Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Midland Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, O. 

The Johnston Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IA. 

Western Newspaper Union 
EL PASO, TEX. 

Western Paper Co., Inc. 
FARGO, N. DAK. 

Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Western Newspaper Union 
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HOUSTON, TEX. 
L. S. Bosworth Company 

LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Western Newspaper Unicon 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Fred H. French Paper Co. 
MADISON, WIS. 

Madison Paper Company 
MENASHA, WIS. 

Yankee Paper & Spe- 

cialty Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Wilcox-Mosher Leffholm 

Company 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Clements Paper Company 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. M. Capen’s Sons, 
Inc. (Export) 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
- Wh. G. Willmann 
Paper Co., Inc. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
General Paper Co., 
Tribune Tower 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Western Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
E. Latimer, Jr. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Cauthorne Paper Company 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

General Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Western Newspaper Union 
SIOUX CITY, IA. 

Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

John W. Graham & Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

F. G. Leslie Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 

Standard Paper Company 
YORK, PA. 

Andrews Paper House 

of York 
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COVERS of S4RTINE 


(made by hundreds of binderies) 


Compel Attention Because of Their Craftsmanship 


Have your “high price” appre- 
hensions painlessly removed by 
facts from a department special- 
izing in Customer’s Service. 


Rich Embossing... . 
Gold Stamping .... 
and S4URTINE— 
presto!... You have 
a beautiful, distinctive and original three-color 
cover for your advertising—your selling points 
—your literature or your catalog. 
.... loose-leaf — if you like! 





ArTINE ProMoTION DEPARTMENT 
Keratot Company, Newark, N. J. 


KERATOL COMPANY Please send us information relative to bindings of Artine 


(thirtieth year) suitable for 


192 TYLER STREET Send to Mr. 
NEWARK, N. J. ie Riieas 


Address 
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Holds to aati End 
MIDDLESEX CLOTH-LINED PAPER 


AMOUS for its combined halftone printing qualities and 
toughness. More than 40 grades, colors and 
weights to select from. Big stock always on hand. 
Try T-grade (11 colors) plain and embossed for booklet covers. 


MIDDLESEX ]) MIDDLESEX PRODUCTS CO. [ smple ‘Book 
Cloth-lined 38 CHAUNCY STREET _— : 

“plete Stock, 

PAPER BOSTON, MASS. on» Request 
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“Your story in picture lecaiies nothing untold’ 


_ have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquencein type. 


Making pictures—CUTS— for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one ormorecolors. 




















NecinoNerE COMPA MPANY. 





711 South Dearborn Street  =° ns Re CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 - 5261 - 5262 - 5263 
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ERHAPS it’s a booklet—or a 

run of medium-priced business 
stationery — the kind of job that may 
be classed as semi-permanent. 


Quality is important— but price 
is a consideration. Top-notch bond 
is barred by its cost, and sulphite 
bond won’t do at all. 


Old South Bond is the happy 
medium that will fill the bill exactly. 
It is good, without being lavishly fine. 
It hasstrength and snap, printing qual- 
ities, and durability. Yet it is priced 














When sulphite bond won’t do- 


and all-rag costs too much— 
here's the happy medium 


far below first quality all-rag bond. 
Old South is made in white. En- 


velopes are available in commercial 
sizes. 

Ask any distributor listed below 
for sample sheets of Old South. Test 
them for looks, feel, and strength. 
Pull proofs on them, and notice how 
sharply the impression comes up on 
the clear, white surface. 

For the job that comes in between 
the best bond and the cheap sulphite, 
Old South Bond isthe happy medium. 





HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Orv Soutn Bond 
“A Hampshire Paper” 


Old South Bond is stocked in white, with envelopes, by the following : 


Akron, Ohio—The Alling & Cory Company New York City—Aldine Paper Mills, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md.—The Mudge Paper Company New York City—Franc-Graham Paper -, Inc. 
Boston, Mass.—Arthur E. Ham & Son New York City—John F. Sarle Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—The Alling & Cory Company Philadelphia, Pa.—E. Latimer, Jr. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Standard Paper Company Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Alling & Cory Company 
Cleveland, Ohio—The Millcraft Paper Company Portland, Ore.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Detroit, Mich.—The Union Paper & Twine Company Richmond, Va.—Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Donaldson Paper Company Rochester, N. Y.—The Alling & Cory Company 
Houston, Texas—L. S. Bosworth Company St. Louis, Mo.—Baker Paper Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Century Paper Company San Antonio, Texas—San Antonio Paper Company 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Antietam Paper Company, Inc. San Francisco, Calif.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne Seattle, Wash.—Mutual Paper Corporation 
Louisville, Ky.—Miller Paper Company Springfield, Mass.—Meek Doner Company 
Nashville, Tenn.—Bond-Sanders Paper Company Toledo, Ohio—The Millcraft Paper Company 
Washington, D. C.—Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 
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SATISFACTORY SERVICE IS BETTER THAN COMPETITION 


REI 


FORWARD STEPS IN 


THE ART OF PHOTO COMPOSING 


HB Precision Composing Camera 

Combines Mechanical and Optical requirements for the latest photo processes in Color 
Separation, Reductions, Enlargements, Half-tone and Line work, and meets the practical re- 
quirements of precision work, convenient operation and economical production. It produces a 
full range of work from the smallest to the largest sizes. 


Squaring and Register Mark Device 


for placing register marks accurately upon copy or old plates. 


Cut Time Processes 
for reducing the retouching or Art work on Color plates. 


Cutout and Poster Process 
for handling large work economically. 


HB Image Positioner 


Predetermined registration of negatives for Photo Composing Machines. 


Light Action Controller 


for Automatic Exposures. Necessary for uniform results on Photo Composed Plates. 


Precision Photo Composer 
for High Speed Production on Repeat or Combination forms. 


Utility Photo Composer 


for full ranges of work sizes including Cutouts and Posters. 


Commercial Photo Composer. (Vertical and Horizontal Types) 
for Commercial Typographic and Color work. 


Plate Coating Machine 


for uniform sensitized coatings on press plates, etc. 


Photo Composing Chemistry 


for eliminating chemical troubles in offset plate making and offset printing —and establishing 
dependable performance for press editions. 


Offset and Letter Press, Uniting Proof Press 
for finest impressions and combining Litho, Typographic and Intaglio methods for offset 


press plates. 


Technical Service 
for co-ordinating production steps, equipment and materials. Establishing standards for per- 


formance and attaining satisfagory results. 


“Write for Information 


HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN PATENTS CO. 


344 VULCAN STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y., U. S. A. 
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: MChapm 
f Electric 
Neutralizer 


Makes Presses 
Deliver Light Paper 


EATHER forecasters are predicting a 
long, hard winter. Continued cold 
weather means costly interference with 
production and quality due to static 
electricity in paper and presses. Now is 
the time to install the 


GIN NIONNES To 916 
NPM BROANIBIVAlSIIN 


It eliminates static electricity ab- 
solutely, regardless of temperature or 
atmospheric conditions, thus making 
it possible for you to maintain summer 
production and quality the year round. 


More than 7000 printing presses now equipped. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 
FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The Compact, Doubledeck Type 
' Willsea Paper Conditioner 











Conditioning paper stock before printing or lithographing operations 
is becoming an absolute essential to the successful plant of today. That 
it be conditioned thoroughly and uniformly—and also most economically 
—is the next step. 

Willsea Paper Conditioners are now installed in the most progressive 
plants throughout this country, Canada, British Isles and in many other 
countries. The new Doubledeck Machine now brings them into many 
plants which hadn’t the space available before—because the Doubledeck 
Type conditions stock in less than half the space required by other 
Willsea Types, or for that matter any other machines made. 


Write for catalog booklet 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers « Founders « Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; 
Tubing Machines for making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells, and other special machinery 
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You Insure Your Plant Against Fire! 
You Insure ‘Work in Process’? Against Water Damage ! 
You Insure Shipments A gainst Loss or Damage in Transit! 


hb t Are you insuring production 
Ul — against —_— 


_— that interferes with production costs you money. 
It is the aim of efficient management to prevent all inter- 
ference ... handicaps... delays... spoilage! But are you 
protecting production against its worst enemy, HUMIDITY ? 


Perhaps you do not realize the extent of the losses caused 
by wncontrolled Humidity in your plant? Perhaps you would 
like to know? Why not write for our booklet, ‘Printing 
With Conditions Just Right” ? It presents facts to prove the 
value of this new type of printing insurance. BAHNSON Humidifiers 


provide the easiest, safest and most 
economical means of controlling humid- 


The BAHNSON Company ity in printing plants. You should read 
our booklet, ‘‘Printinc Witn Conpt- 


93 Worth Street, New York tions Just Ricurt.”’ 











Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


This illustrates press assembled to print three ow Once Through the Press The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
colors on the face and one on the back of the Completes the Job 

stock with slitters, punch head and rewind platen press, built in sections. Assembled 

as desired to print one or more colors on 

one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 

cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 

Od ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 

: - tags, and a number of other special opera- 


ly tions, all in one passage through the press. 
) A f Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
_ ten SS , rewound, counted and separated i into batches 

yt a aati ¥ as desired. Most economical machine for 


~ _ specialty work requiring good color distribu- 


tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
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“The” Raised Printing Process 


A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT 


mo: Embossography = 


Our patented process, positively the only method of producing raised printing effects that are Hard, Flexible and Permanent; and 


The Embossographer 


An automatic machine for producing raised printing effects, that automatically receives stock from the printing press, 
applies the powder, dusts off the excess and delivers to the heater or Embossing Machine 


With this improved raised printing process, called EM- 
BOSSOGRAPHY, letterheads, announcements, invitations, 
etc., can be run 2 or 4 up, while business cards may be run 
2 to 16 up. Its raised printing surface, which is hard, flexible 
and permanent, is guaranteed not to scratch or break off, orto 
deteriorate with age. It may be subjected to tons of pressure 
almost immediately after the work is done and may be re- 
cut with perfect safety. The EMBOSSOGRAPHER is built 
to operate by hand feed, or to take sheets from a Miller 


Aug 10th 1915 


Aug. 15th 1916) THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 


Feeder, Kelly or similar press. With this addition to the 
plant, the printer is equipped to solicit work along a line 
heretofore impossible, opening up a field that is bound to 
prove exceedingly profitable. 

Large quantity production is now assured, at a definite 
speed of 3,000 to 5,000 per hour, depending only on the 
size of the outfit. 


Write for prices and further information. 


The Embossograph 
Process Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 


Patented Processes and Machines for Producing 
Raised Printing 
The Camel Back Gum and Varnish Drier 


251 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
































IMPORTANT to ‘Rotogravure ‘Printers 


UG: 


FOR SALE 


One of the Latest 


SIX-COLOR GERMAN PRESSES 


Prints four colors 
on one side and two 
on the reverse 


Absolutely new. Can be seen running. 


Latest electric equipment. Everything 
complete. Address D-767, The Inland 


Printer, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Are You Folding 5,000 
25x38 Inch Sheets in an Hour 








— accurately and in both right angle 
and parallel? 


If not, you should investigate the Anderson High Speed 
Folding Machine, which is making low cost records for 
hundreds of firms on their catalog, booklet, broadside 
and circular folding. This improved machine is easy to set, 
folding to as small as 6x6) and it is built to last a lifetime. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of Quality Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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—s Where the Profit Is 


zc The first order seldom pays for 
the expense required to land it. The 
real profit is in the repeat business. 

How important, therefore, to 
make sure that the first order will 
prove entirely satisfactory! 

In selling checks, it is a great help 
to get the order on a paper of depend- 
able quality —safe, durable, easy to 
write upon, with fine printing quali- 
ties — National Safety Paper. 

Write for samples. 

George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 














~ 


A Proof Press with 
Cylinder Press Impression 


That is the fundamental upon which Potter Proof Presses 
have built their reputation for quality proofs. 
No. 2 Potter, without inker or feedboard, is here illus- 
trated. Two other sizes are available. All can be equipped 
with inkers and feedboards. Bed sizes: No. 1, 12”x 25"; 
No. 2, 17"x25"; No. 3,.25°x25". 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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—— 
A Single Fold Folding Machine 
Size 24"x36", 6”x6” 


Equipped with three cutting heads, squeeze 
rollers, flat delivery, automatic side guide; cut- 
| ters can be changed without getting underneath 
the machine. Speed, five thousand per hour. 
| This machine is heavily built and will give years 
| of service without any trouble. 
i 
| 
| 
| 






Send for full information 





I STOLP-GORE COMPANY 7? ’cuicaéout. 
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BRONZERS 


AN Be Used Automatically in 
Connection with ANY Press 
Equipped with Mechanical Delivery. 















No Timing or Direct Connection Is 
The quickest 


Required. possible way to 
: . lock a small job 


Work Cardboard as Well as Light I , form--no spring. 


M. & W. Job Locks, perfected and simpli- 
fied through years of trial, save both time 
and money in the Composing Room. This 
means a greater profit on each job. Help 
increase your prosperity in 1928 by mak- 
ing M. & W. Job Locks Standard Equip- 


ment in your plant. 
Order an Assorted Dozen 


Columbia Printing Machinery Corp. Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


100 Beekman Street New York, N. Y. Middletown, New Wok 


The Brackett Double Head Stripping Machine 


Brings Bookbinding costs down to an unusually 
low level. The cheapest kind of human labor can 
not compete with it. 
It does the unusual things in bookbinding and 
does many things better and quicker than hand 
labor, no matter how good or how cheap hand 
labor may be obtainable anywhere in the world. 
Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank Book 
Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 


should investigate the unusual merits of this machine 
if they are interested in lower costs and greater profits. 


THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CoO. 
Topeka, Kansas, U, S. A. 
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Fine Words — 
For Labels 
Merit Fine Covers or Window Pasters 


HERE is a new gummed paper that you can use 


to get profitable new business. 
r message 
You want you & The highly calendared gummed side offers a 


4 r ideas printing surface that requires a minimum of ink. 
read You want you The English Finish on the ungummed side practi- 


accepted, whether they cally eliminates offset. 


Tell your local merchants the advantage of 


pertain to merchandise, gummed window pasters; how the highly calen- 


. dared printing surface adheres to the glass with- 
service or anything else. out the use of unsightly stickers or paste; and is 


more economical than decaleomanias. 


*Burk-Art covers command No need to stock a special gummed paper for 
, printing on gummed side—Dennison’s No. 416 
attention and favorably KE. F. English Finish Dextrine gummed paper 
prints well on either side. It is a satisfactory 


impress your prospects. gummed paper at low cost. 


Ask your jobber for 
* Burk- Art 


The art of embossing and dec- 


o 
orating Fabrikoid and other D)ewwwirsows 


materials used in making book, 


catalog and loose-leaf covers. Gummed Paper 
Fo 


! Dennison Manufacturing Co., 37-M, Framingham, Mass. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, Inc. Please send me a Sample Book 
BURKHARDT BUILDING of Dennison’s Gummed Paper. 


Larned at Second Detroit, Michigan 








Burearor visua seune ners 
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INVESTIGATE 


The Eclipse Faster Folders and Automatic Air Feeders 


Eclipse 2 parallel. Capacity 4x6 to 14x19 inches. Speed 12,000 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 5 makes 1, 2 or 3 folds. Capacity 4x6 to 14x19 inches. Speed 
6,500 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 6 makes 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 folds. Capacity 6x6 to 19x25 inches. Speed 
4,500 per hour. 

Eclipse No. 6 will handle both letter and circular and book and job style folds. 
This combination of speed and flexibility makes it the ideal folder for your plant. 


Manufactured by 


The Eclipse Folding Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio 





Write us for descriptive literature 
and sample folds Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 


























SERVICE PLUS! 
Ludlows for Sale neti Aes 


“or DAMON TYPE 


8 Ludlow Typographs—I n goo d STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET 








condition. HE use of the highest grade metals 

: . especially prepared by our own 

17 Ludlow Matrix Cabinets— chemists and turned into the finished 
Some almost new. product by expert casters and foundry- 

' men, insures this. And remember, every 

185 Fonts of Ludlow Matrices— piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 


i teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
All sizes. Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
Let us know your requirements type order. 

and we will tell you if we 
eT. DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS C0., Inc. 

The only Independent Type Foundry 
one 44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 


NEWMAN COMPANY an 


. Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and ee Machines 
213-215 Centre Street New York, N. Y. | Whatever your need may be, we have it—Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 




















sacs | 








We Carry in Stock: 


48 Lines of Cover Paper 
12 Lines of Book Paper 
5 Lines of Box Cover 


o~™ 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


“The Cover House” 
TELEPHONE: MAIN 0875 219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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14.28% More 
Output on 
Cylinder Presses 


920 Cylinder Press Owners now elim- 
inate static and offset automatically 
—electro-magnetic heater operates 
from press control button. 


17 £0) 


Accept the use of this Device for 
30 Days Free in your plant 


ewNO 


The owner of a Babcock 35 x 48 averaged 
670 impressions per hour. He attached an 
Automatic Craig and got 791 impressions. 
His press time was charged at $3.00, so 
he made $3.60 more per day by automa- 
tic offset elimination. 


In addition, he also killed static 100%. 
So his allowance of 0.5 hour per day for 
static trouble was not necessary. That 
added another $1.50 a day to the press 
profit. 


His pressman operates the Automatic Craig 
from the press control button. When the press 
starts, the electro-magnetic device (patented) 
starts the heater. When the press stops, the 
heater automatically stops. There is no other 
device like this one. 


With it 920 cylinder press plants have done 
away with slip-sheeting on 89% of their heavy 
forms. So the device often takes one to three 
girls off the payroll. 


Accept 30 Days Free Trial 


An apprentice pressman can attach the Craig 
in 15 minutes. You can put it on any Miehle, 
Kelly, Babcock, or other and use it 30 days 
without cost. See for yourself. There is no down 
payment, no deposit, no obligation. If you don’t 
make money send it back. 


Write us make and size of the press, kind of 
current, frequency and voltage. We will send 
full particulars, prices, and free 30 days trial 
offer with 6 months budget payment plan. 


Craig Sales Corporation 
636-A GREENWICH STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Good ‘Printing 
Justifies Good Covers 


G Ti; % 


Blue Book 
eae 


Consider This Blue Book of Plumbing 


AVORABLE attention is directed to the good 
printing in this book, right from the word 
“Go!” Such covers give your good presswork 
more than an even break — making it pull results 
for your customer. 

And when the trade compliments him on his fine 
catalog he will remember who printed it—your part 
in the production of such a book reinforces your 
chance of landing the next job that comes up. From 
the standpoint of service to the customer—from the 
standpoint of good will and profit for the printer— 
it pays to suggest Molloy Made Covers. 

Molloy Made Covers never fail to command at- 
tention for their contents. Let us send samples for 
you to show with your next bid on a catalog or 
other book. Give us full particulars and we will 
furnish a sketch made especially for that book. 

This service has helped other printers escape 
pe competition. Good ideas are eagerly sought 

y Business. Write to us. 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


== 


2859 N. Western Ave. Xs ay Branch Offices 
Chicago, Illinois EVE) in Principal Cities 
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PURE AIR *oicpriner as HUMIDIZING 


You get both with THE UTILITY HUMIDIZER 


WATER 
SuPPLY 


Do not be satisfied with an atomizing machine, when for 

only $175 per unit you get a machine that also washes and 

purifies all the air in your pressroom three or four times an 

hour. With one purchase you cure static, insure flat, non- 

stretching paper, and prevent coughs and colds. For esti- 

mate, write us the dimensions of your pressroom, bindery, 
owe stockroom, etc. — 


Exhaust 











19," 6U 
is Utility Gas and 
_ Electric Heaters 


The safe kind that heats both sides of the sheet. Why trifle with fire 
danger? Utility Heaters are the only ones that protect in two ways 
against paper burning. They are so effective that they have been in- 
fringed in five cities. We have stopped four infringers and are after 
two more. All our machines are made under the patents of Charles H. 
Cochrane, and we control practically everything in reflecting gas 


heaters for the printer. 
Utility Reflecting Gas Heater 


UTILITY HEATER COMPANY 239 centre street, New York 


























There is only one cure, that is to organize produc- 
tion on a lower cost basis. For the competitor who 
does this first and best, competition is the least of 


his wotries. 


THE ROSBACK ROUND HOLE ROTARY PER- 
FORATOR WILL INCREASE YOUR PROFITS 


It perforates at a cheaper cost 


Yes, We Prove It In Your Plant 


than any other known method 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 





THE LARGEST PERFORATOR FACTORY IN THE WORLD 




















COOL 
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ANY MEN—many machines 

—each depending upon the 
other—best tools make the best 
workmen—that’s C&G. 


Write for Complete Description 


Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing Co. 


182 E. CLYBOURN STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








5 earoae 
cec Router, 
Jig-saw and Type- 
high Machine 








The cards that detach from 
tabs with perfect edges 


it’s time 
you tried 


the Best 


JU NINE 
»-GLUE 


Yes, sir, there is a best padding glue, 
as well as a best pipe, watch or foun- 








Build Business With 
Book Form Cards! 


They are working for hundreds of other 
printers — why not let them work for you? 


require no binding or stitching. We will 
supply you with these leather cases, in 
different styles and grades, in which the 
cards are kept crisp and fresh. 


THE PRINTER who prints nothing but 
ordinary business cards is only an ordinary 
printer—and the printer who can furnish the 
cards that detach from tabs with perfect edges 


is a long step ahead of him. 

You can obtain these 
blank scored cards direct 
from us, ready for print- 
ing and inserting in Patent 
Lever Binder Cases hold- 


ing 15 or more, which 


PRINTERS’ SPECIAL GRADE 
SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS 
200 Cards, Business Size $1 

2 Lever Ginder Cases 
1,200 Cards, 4 Sizes - - $5 

8 Lever Binder Cases 
2,500 Cards, 4 Sizes 


- = $10 
1S Lever Binder Cases 


Profit on these cards and 
cases will average you 50 
per cent. Capitalize on the 
demand for them! The field 
we have been cultivating 
for you during the past 
years is unlimited! 


tain pen. What makes R.R.B. the 
best padding glue is its strength and 
flexibility —the sheets are held firmly 
together, yet they come away easily 


Write today for sample assortment of cards and cases 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
1152 Fullerton Avenue, CHICAGO 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Book Form 
CARDS 


and with a clean edge. Here’s a tip 
to thee: try R. R. B. 


Obtainable From Your Dealer or Direct From 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


1§ Vandewater Street NEW YORK 


The LIBERTY 


The Best Known Folder in cAmerica 
| Simplicity did it | 
noe — > ——s0 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


cities 
(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 
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Lithographic 
Salesman 


N important lithographic house has 

an unusual opening for a salesman 

of wide experience, sound background, 
and established connections. 

Such a man will have the backing 
of a large organization, one of the most 
complete printing equipments in the 
country, and an art department trained 
to the production of work of the 
highest quality. 

Letters will be held in strict con- 
fidence. 


Our selling staff is aware of this 
advertisement. 


Write “E,” Box 752, Inland Printer, 
stating qualifications. 











~ 





For better 
INKS @y7 
TRIANGLE 

















Tice 
DIFFERENT! . . . . ECONOMICAL! 


Never yet has a trial failed to prove our claims 
Write for sample 





























—TrRiancie Ynk & Goror Co. 
_ 26-30 Front Street, Brooklyn,N.Y. 
Western Service Office: IS South Third St, St. buts Me 















































No Cold Weather Roller Troubles 
If You Use 


Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 


When cold weather shrinks your rollers 
to a smaller diameter than the trucks, 
you'll want Morgan Expansion Roller 
Trucks—rubber tired, instantly adjust- 
able to same diameter as the roller. 


PRICE PER SET 
8x 12 Set of Six... .$7.75 12x18 _ Set of Six. .$ 9.00 
10x 15 Set of Six.... 8.00 14x22 Set of Eight 12.00 


Your Dealer Can Supply You or Write Us Direct 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 


Company 


100 North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Acme No. 6)2 


Binds from ¥ inch to % inch 
thickness of all kinds of paper 


A necessary and profitable part of every 
printing office equipment 


A sturdy Staple binder made for flat and saddle 


back work. 


Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 


Only adjustment necessary 
is for different thicknesses 


of work. 
Downward pedal stroke. 


Ten inch reach for insertion 


of work. 


Staples to a core: Fine, 313; 


Medium, 200; Heavy, 125. 


The Acme Staple Binders are the 
onlyStaple Binders made complete 
from the raw material to the fin- 
ished product in our own factory. 


Catalogue on request 


Acme Staple Co. 


Established 1894 


1643-47 Haddon Avenue, Camden, N. J. 
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0 Opaque Cover Inks 












Wanner sells it! 


The printer who buys printing equip- 
ment and supplies from WANNER 
will tell you he wires or phones the 
Wanner Machinery Company when- 
ever he needs prompt (and intelligent) 
service to help him out on a rush order. 








We offer you an economical source 
of supply backed by the leading man- 
ufacturers in the Printing Equipment 


and Supply Field. 





Representing Leading Manufacturers 


Berry Paper Drills 
Jacques Manufacturing Co. 
Craftsman Line-up Table. 
Barnhart and American Type 
Cheshire & Greenfield 
Mfg. Co. 
Challenge Diamond and 
Advance Cutters 
Boston Stitchers and Staplers 
Plate Base Systems 
Superior Saws and Chases 
Latham Machinery Co. 
Chandler & Price Presses 
8x12 to 14!%x22 Automatic 
Rouse & Co. Machines and 
Tools 
Challenge, Lee 2 Rev. Presses 
Potter and Poco Proof 
Presses 
Mentges Folder Company 


Challenge Tools & Supplies 
Miller Composing Room 
Saws 


Chandler & Price Automa- 
tic Clamp Cutters 


F. P. Rosback & Company 
Southworth Machinery Co. 
J. L. Morrison Company 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Wood and Steel Furniture 


Steel Galleys and Cabinets 
Printing Machinery Co. 


Craftsman and C. & P. 
Cutters 


Nygren-Dahly Company 
Excello Machine Company 
Hickok Manufacturing Co. 
Leads, Slugs, Rule, Type, etc. 
Printers’ Supplies 

Ink Knives, Brushes and Cans 





WANNER MACHINERY CO. 


Printing Equipment and Supplies 
714-716 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONES: HARRISON 6888-89-90-91 


—, 


Over Fifty-two Years in Business 
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Why Melt 
Type Metal TWICE? 


Syn 
y ae 


rs = , 


THE MONOMELT SYSTEM 
Saves Remelting and Pigging 


bD° AWAY with the metal furnace and its remelting, 
moulding, hauling, dumping and heavy type metal 
losses. The MonoMeELT SysTEM melts the metal only once, 
automatically cleans and feeds it in perfect condition for 
good slugs. The Monome tT SysTEM saves enough in metal 
cost and increased production to pay for itself in one year. 
Any Monomelt user will bear out this statement. 





The Monomer Sys- 

TEM if installed in your 

plant will: 

1. Increase production 
10% to 25% 

2. Cut metal drossage 

Oe 

3. Clean and purify type 

metal. 


4. Insure clearer and 
sharper type faces. 


5. Produce solid slugs. 


. Eliminate hot and 
cold metal. 


. Save time, labor and 
floor space. 


. Prevent sunken and 
defective letters. 


. Eliminate your ree 
melting furnace. 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


1611-1615 Polk Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
503 Transportation Building 1009 World Building 








Send this coupon for full particulars 








proscecee--- 


We have the following machines: 


No. of No. with 
Machines _ Gas Pots 





No. with 


Make Electric Pots _ 








“LINOTYPE | 
INTERTYPE 
LINOGRAPH 


ELRODS 








LUDLOWS MONOTYPES 





Firm Name 








Street No. 





City and State 


Signed by 
ee ee 
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Kemper’s Instant Reading *1022 
Type- _ Gauge = only AU 


Seaton Delivered 


10 Day Accurate — Sturdy. 
Trial ~~ Heavy semi-steel 
frame; highest qual- 
ity tool steel caliper- 
ing screw; plated 
base will not scratch. 
Cc. G. STAUBITZ 


Distributor 
1721 Washington Avenue 
WILMETTE, ILL. 
Or your local supply house 








Time-Saver on 
Any Make- 
Ready Table 
Just slide out onto base and swing pointer to- 
wards center. Pointer at 0 is .918”" or type-high. 














— —a 


O THE PRINTERS that are serving the trade where 
the demand for character work requires a deckle 
edge either on sheet or card, we would like to sub- 

mit particulars of the 


LEADER DECKLING MACHINE 


which will produce on many stocks a deckle that is diffi- 
cult to tell from the mill deckle. This machine was placed 
on the market within the last few months primarily for 
the papeterie people but it has already been accepted by 
the greeting card, photo mount and printing trades. 













Built by a firm that has supplied machinery 
to the envelope makers since 1874. 


THE LESTER & WASLEY CO., Inc. 


382 Franklin Street Norwich, Conn. 




























HIGHEST SranDAR) 
Quality Type Metal 


Always Uniform 





INTERTYPE LINOTYPE 
LUDLOW MONOTYPE 
STEREOTYPE THOMPSON 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 


Hammond, Indiana 


Eastern Office: 461 8th Avenue, New York City 
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More Men Than Ever 


are labeling their library books in the way they 
like best. We have shown that AICO BOOK LABELS can be supplied promptly, to 
order, any special style or size — at nominal cost, all stamped in genuine gold leaf on 
lightest leather of best quality, already gummed. Write for descriptive circular. 


G. J. AIGNER & Co., Manufacturers 


§21-523 W. Monroe Street (4017) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






















Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for Platen Presses 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
making slipping impossible— 
is quickly attached and no cut- 
ting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.co per dozen. 








Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 





Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


Investment Buildin 
Jacob R. Grove Co. WASHINGTON, D.C. 




























UPTOWN BRANCH ZO72H West a5ust-NEW YORK 

DESIGNING ENGRAVING. 

~ ELECTROTYPING ~ 
WOOD & WAX ENGRAVING 


EMBOSSING © LEATHER GRAINING) 
S PLATES ANDROLLS BZ 























Efficient Machinery 


is the means by which wise managers in- 
crease production, decrease overhead and 











multiply profits. 

Royle machines are foremost for routing, 
beveling, lining, sawing, trimming, plan- 
ing, ruling. Cutters and accessories also. 


1, ENGRAVING \ 
a ROYLE! wacwineny 4 








JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON ~NEW JERSEY J) 
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New! The Wing Aluminum 


Mailer wit High Speed Gears 
and Wide Knife Arm- 


This machine is designed to 
secure maximum efficiency 
when using extra wide and 
long labels. J Let us tell you 
how th's new machine 
will help solve your 
special label address- 
ing p:oblems. 


Send for Details—Today 























Chauncey Wing’s Sons - - Greenfield, Mass. 







































WRIGHT 


PAPER DRILLS 


will drill {on 
eaiiniaiaamaal peed 
perfect Economy 
round 
holes in 


"A Million Sheets a Day" 


at less than one-tenth the 
cost of punching them 


The J.T. Wright Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER DRILLING, PUNCHING AND PERFORATING MACHINERY 
ALSO DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY 


2101-2103 Reading Road CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Agencies in principal cities 





The WARNER Saves Current 
— A Big Factor 


The “WARNER?” Variable Speed Printing Press Motor 
is particularly adapted to meet the constantly increas- 
ing demand of printers who require a more sturdy mo- 
tor to operate their presses to the utmost efficiency. 


The current saving effected by the use of the “WARNER” 

motor is of considerable importance. This is accomplished in a 

motor of this design by controlling the current input to meet the 

A ad varying speeds; each reduction in speed results in a correspond- 
ball-bearing . ie 2 ing saving in current used. As the average press speed is about 
equipped ‘ me 40% of the possible maximum, a considerable saving in current 
motor results. The saving in current alone will justify the purchase of 
the motor —in many cases the saving being the full purchase 


Motor Sizes for price for the first year. 


Job Presses Write today for quotations 
7x11 Press, 4H. P. 11 x 17 Press, !3 H. P. 


8x 12Press,1{H.P. 12x 18 Press, !s H. P. THE WIGGINTON COMPANY 


9x 13 Press, 14 H. P. 13 x 19 Press, !2 H. P. M 
9x 14 Press, !; H. P. 17 x 19 Press, '2 H. P. anufacturers 


10x15 Press, '3;H.P. 14x 22 Press, '2 H. P. 434 North Church Street KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 





A Printing Press Motor That Reduces Current Costs 
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Saves Time, Labor 
and Floor Space 


The Berry Pneumatic 
Standing Book Press 


One Berry Press will do the work of ten handpresses. 





This press will accommodate platforms 20’x 27” 
x 48” high. Operated with 60 to 100 pounds’ air 
pressure. The 18” stroke 
allows quite avariationinthe , 
height of the pile of books EE 


Write for illustrated circular 
covering this machine 


Berry Machine 
Company 


716 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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_Newmarno 's 
cArtisticards 
TO THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER—_ 


=". 
aN 


WAZ) 


As actual publishers, we have designed and prepared a line of Christmas 
Greeting Cards for 1928, at attractive prices. The marvelous growth of Per- 
sonal Greeting Cards affords you a wonderful opportunity to enter this field | “Ag 


SST KR 
ZZ 








Our line consists of over 1000 numbers, covering a wide range both in DESIGNS AND PRICES 


GENUINE DRY POINT ETCHINGS STEEL DIE CARDS 
WOOD CUT EFFECTS OILOCHROMES 
HELIOGRAVURES HAND COLORED CARDS, ETC. 


Included are many designs published in our own plants abroad. We cater to the finest 
trade in this country and do not sell tae Jobbing Trade, so you will be assured of an 
exclusive line +» +» + + Write us and we will have our representative call upon you 


MEMBER NEWMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


GREETING CARD 


ASSOCIATION 22 WEST 18TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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R OUR POQORTEOLIO OF ENS PIERAT I! O NA E PUR I NES 


| larm, Oleg ance 5 AS Intnt [ V 


/ 





Che BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY ine. 


New Dork: 239 OW 43 pret 


BERNHARD CURSIVE IS PROTECTED BY NUMEROUS DESIGN-PATENT APPLICATIONS 


eA MONITOR EQUIPPED PLANT | 

















Te plant of the Union 
Book Bindery, Chicago, 
shown here, operates 


Four Monitor Stitchers 


A Monitor Punching 
Machine 


A Monitor Power 
Perforator 


This company bought their 
first machine in 1913—their 
last one in 1926; all are in 
operation. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 
1153 FULTON STREET, CHICAGO 
U NEW YORK, 461 Eighth Avenue PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Building BOSTON, 531 Atlantic Avenue 


Y a A 





NE MABE” 
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The. NICCO Automatic 


DUSTER —HEATER— COOLER 


B. L. NICHOLES & CO., Patentees 





Produces embossed and engraved effects without the use of dies or plates, direct 


from printing press at press speed. Can be fed by hand or attached to all 





standard makes of automatic fed presses . . . . Write for detailed particulars. 
GEORGE R. SWART & COMPANY, Inc. 
Printing Crafts Building, New York Rand - McNally Building, Chicago 
o= Co 











The Casco Multiple @) 


Punching & Perforating 
Machine 5 (e4 Quality Machine, 


at a very low price 





All kinds of Punching as well as Perforat- 
ing can be done with ease on same. 


For the medium size shop this machine 
will give service and satisfaction to the 
purchaser. 


Price, including two Round Hole Heads, 
$100.00. (F. O. B. Portland, Maine) 


Send for descriptive matter. . . . In stock 
and for sale by all type founders and dealers. 


Manufactured by 


Southworth Machine Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U. S. A. 

















_| 
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Semi-Steel Means Lifetime Service 


THOMPSON Semi-Steel Type Cabinets 
Are Built to Withstand Heavy Strains 
and Hard, Day-In-and-Day-Out Usage 


ne rigid, substantial construction of 
water-proof plywood and steel (the 
two chief materials in airplane building) 
guarantees the utmost service from 
THOMPSON Semi-Steel Cabinets. They 
are far superior to all-steel or all-wood 
cabinets, being both durable in service 
and beautiful in appearance. 


The handsome wood grain is beautifully 
finished — the strong angle steel support is 
protective where strain and wear are great- 
est. They are time, labor and space sav- 
ing units for greater, more profitable 
efficiency in your composing room. 


Standard Equipment No. 12006-S Two- 
Tier Cabinet, as illustrated: No. 12112 
Removable Working Top. This top has a 
storage bank at the rear for No. 13140 
Space and Quad Case and quarter size 
Cases. Forty-four No. 12735 California 
Job Cases and two No. 12710 Blank Cases. 
No. 13210 Lead and Slug Case. Finish— 
Two-tone Antique Oak or Green Enamel. 
For Sale by Independent Dealers and Type 
Founders All Over the World. Write for very No. 12006-S Type Cabinet 
moderate prices and descriptive literature. Care Site 


Lkompson Clinet Company Ludington, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Brehmer 


Products 


Machines for 
Booksewing, 
Wire Stitch- 
ing, Folding, 
Stringing 





Printing, bookbinding, 
gluing, bronzing, box- 
making, slitting, creas- 
ing, scoring, tag, ticket, 
label, roll winding and 
rewinding and other 
special printing ma- 
chinery. 
Call or write for our 
engineering advice how 
The small folding machine, hand feed or automatic, WITH MANY MORE PAPER to reduce your costs and 
FOLDS—faster—more durable. Simple to operate. Sizes 18 x 2314 and 19 x 25 inches. increase your profits. 


For Sale Exclusively by 


Howard D. Salins Golding Printing Machinery 
608 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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with the AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS 


Built compactly to fit into any unused shop-corner, THE AUTOMATIC operates 
by hand or power, printing 100 cards every minute. Halftones and zinc plates can 
be used. It is perfect for color work. No makeready. Self-feeding and inking. All 
parts are interchangeable. A complete chase with leads, slugs and furniture included. 


GUARANTEED AS TO MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 


Be Sure to Send for Our Descriptive Booklet 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES COMPANY 


$250.00 set up 
543 HOWARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ready for use 
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Your Supply House Sells 


“HORTON” 


VARIABLE 20th CENTURY 
SPEED AND INK 
PULLEYS FOUNTAINS 
Model T Model F 


Products of the CAPACITY PER HOUR - - - 2,000 3,000 Letter Heads 
16 Inches Wide 16 Inches Wide 
HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY in Gee pong 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. (F.O. B. New York) Electric 150.00 210.00 
“Always Satisfactory and Dependable” FLEXO MANUFACTURING CO. 
35 HOWARD STREET Dept. I NEW YORK CITY 


MODEL T 




















World’s Greatest Intertype and Ne ew ALL STEEL 


om 
Linotype Instructor Precision methods and large pro- 
duction have produced the best 
r x value ever offered in a high-grade 
Milo Bennett has trained more men and women to become machine. Has tool steel drop 
fast operators than any other man in the world. If you are — and — 2 $1O 
now an operator he can increase your speed; if about to DIECE DIESER Smaart 
take up operating you can not afford to start without his 
instruction. Practical course, $10 per week. Corres- AM ERICAN 
pondence course, with keyboard, for home study $28. Numbering Machine 


ialeatiaal 100 Other Models for All Presses oO i 
Write today for free literature and learn what men and women N 1 7 3 4 5 6 
everywhere have accomplished under Bennett. ssunenee a co e 


224 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


cAddress : MILO BEN N ETT’S SCHOOL Branches Carried in Stock by American 


. 123 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Type Founders Company and 
Station E, Box G TOLEDO, OHIO London and Paris All Printers’ Supply Houses 


BOOK BINDERS 


_ Edition Book —Catalog —De Luxe —Leather _ 
— Cloth — Paper Cover — Pamphlet Binding 


Facsimile Impression 



































anny meat RANG? 


PPCCORICCY Fcc Ac Most Up-to-Date Plant —~ Large Capacity 
Sua iy BF | 


=e = BROCK & RANKIN, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 0429 619 South La Salle Street 








**The Complete Bindery ” 
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APPROVED BY 
Nationa Boarp oF Fire 
UNDERWRITERS 


PATENTED OcT. 18Tu, 1921 








STAT- 
ERA 


J. & W. JOLLY, Inc. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Previous to installing your “Stat- 
Erad” Neutralizer on our 44x64-inch Harris 
Offset Press, we had very serious trouble 
at times in operating the machine, owing 
to the sheets wrinkling and being unable 
to successfully deliver to the pile delivery. 
The sheets came off in such a manner that 
they had to be laid up to gauge by hand, 
sheet by sheet, before the next color could 
be printed. Your neutralizer overcame this 
difficulty, and the machine is working abso- 
lutely satisfactory in this respect since its 
installation. 





(Name on request.) 


The 


Electric Neutralizer 
Easily Installed on Any Press 











Operates from regular electric sup- 
ply line through transformer which 
we furnish. Equally effective on all 
flat bed cylinder presses. Will ship 
on fifteen days’ trial. Give press 
equipment, current and voltage. 


J. & W. JOLLY, Inc. 


Holyoke - - Massachusetts 


New York Agent: 
Conmee & Sinnigren, 101 Beekman Street 


Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





Bindery Bargains 


Below is a partial list of guaranteed rebuilt 
machinery which we are offering at real money- 
saving prices. This is not our complete list. 
Let us know your requirements and we will 
recommend a machine suited for your work. 


FOLDING MACHINES 


Anderson 

Brown D-16, D-32 
Brown Combination 
Brown Combination 
Brown Jobber 
Cleveland 

Dexter Combination 
Dexter Combination 
Dexter Combination 
Dexter Jobber No. 90 
Dexter Jobber No. 189 
Dexter Jobber No. 
Dexter Jobber No. 
Dexter Double 16 
Dexter Double 16 
Dexter Jobber No. 
Fuller Jobber 

Hall One Fold 
Hall No. 322 
Hall No. 
Hall No. 
Hall No. 


Bester Pilée. wc cs csiciccns search areats 
Dexter Pile 
Dexter Pile 
Dexter Pile 
Dexter Pile 


McCain for Cleveland Folder 
McCain 
McCain 

PRESS FEEDERS 
Dexter Pile 


Moyer Single and Multiple Head 
Gang Stitcher 


Christensen Gang Stitcher 





Our line of new machinery includes Hall Folders, 
Safety Trimmers, Christensen Gang Stitchers, 
Premier Line-up Tables, Latham Punches, Per- 
forators and Stitchers, Frohn Air Wheel Feeders, 
G. R.S. Folder and Press Feeders, Nicco-Auto- 
matics for Raised Printing, Mentges Folders. 


. W HALL CO. 


Factory 
216 NorTH CLINTON STREET 
TELEPHONE: STATE 4293 
Sales Office 
106 West Harrison STREET 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 2193-94 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Folding Stationery: 
Boxes Bring Repeat Orders 


ern 


cy 


LINDLEY FOLDING STATIONERY BOXES cost so 
little and are so easy to handle, you can’t afford to overlook 
this method of delivering your printed matter. Your ad. on 
the box brings repeat orders . . . Write for Prices and Samples 


Lindley Stationery Box Co., Marion, Indiana 


We also make a Dollar Stationery Mailing Box and Folders 
and Cartons for catalogue mailing 








Rotary Gathering Table 


Only variable speed 
| bindery table on the 

market. 

For gathering Book 

Sections, Single Sheets 

and Calendar Pads. 


Less energy wasted in 
Footwork means more 
energy for Handwork. 


Let us tell you about it 


The Efficiency Bindery Table Company 


General Office: 12130 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, II. 











MACHINERY 


FOR THE PRINTERS 


E ARE ALWAYS READY TO 
SERVE THE PRINTERS 
WITH USED AND RE- 
BUILT MACHINERY 

OF ALL MODERN 
MAKES—BACKED 

BY THE HOOD- 

FALCO GUAR- 

ANTEE. GIVE 

US A CALL 


Hood-Falco Corporation 


19 Cliff Street New York City 
Phone: Beekman 1034 


Cast and Sawed 





at the machine 


Is there really any need to saw broken measure 
slugs at a floor saw when through the use of a 
Mohr Lino-Saw you can cast and saw at the 
type casting machine? 

A turn of the dial takes the place of all the 
adjusting operations usually employed and saws 
the slugs besides. 


The Mohr Lino-Saw offers the only 
strictly automatic method obtainable 
—and automatic methods cost less 











Here, briefly, are some of the advantages that this 
remarkable improvement presents: 


1. Saves the time and trouble formerly consumed 
in taking slugs to floor saw and sawing them. 

2. Cuts slugs not only to picas but to points. 

3. Makes possible rush completion of last- 
minute corrections. 

4. Eliminates large investment usually required 
for mold liners. 

5. Eliminates ruining of liners caused by for- 
getting to change ejector blades. 

6. Eliminates bleeding of slugs. 

7. Eliminates tight lines, distributor stops, 
broken mats, “squirts,” etc. 

8. First pays back its cost and then pays hand- 
some dividends for years and years. 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 


564-570 West Monroe Street Chicago, Illinois 
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The 


| Comprehensiveness 
of the 


KLUGE FEEDER 
IS REMARKABLE! 















cost—which means extra profits. 












The KLUGE FEEDER is perfectly synchro- 
nized to keep time with the machine and insures 
hair-line register at any speed. Its mechanical 
action is both simple and positive and it is easily 





adjusted to every requirement. When the press is 
wanted for hand feeding the arms can be swung 
back, the stock magazine removed and the reg- 
ular feed board substituted. 






Write for our descriptive booklet, “Let Merit 


Decibe,” and learn more about this profit-maker. E . 1 Op e > 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, Inc. 


Home Office and Factory: ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA ? 
Branches: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, DALLAS, ST. LOUIS O O 
ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO ® 



























It will efficiently handle anything the job 
printer is called upon to produce, from 
the smallest card to a sheet larger than the 
face of the platen. Its speed and produc- 
tive capacity will enable any live printer to 
increase his output and greatly reduce his 
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NUREX is strong. It never Government Measure 


gets brittle. 





Never Becomes Brittle! 
Nurex Tabbing Compound 


does Tabbing, Tipping and Mounting, BETTER, 
QUICKER AND CHEAPER. No glue pot to heat. 
No waiting. No boiling over. No waste. Simply apply 
cold with a brush, and “It’s Good to the Last Drop.” 


COLORS: Red or Natural 
Put up in Gallons or Quarts 


NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U. S. A. 


(Patented 
June 1, 1920, 


an 
January 6, 1925) 


A Flexible Tabbing Compound 








BALL BEARING 


( lements 


Removes dust and dirt from typesetting machines with a blast 
of dry air. Cleans type cases and other places difficult to clean 
in any other way. No oiling. Write for folder and trial offer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


602 Fulton Street Chicago, Illinois 








What do\ YOU see 


272 Window Envelopes ? 


FFICIENCY experts, business doctors, Uncle Sam himself, 
are all pushing these labor savers and mistake savers into 
practically universal adoption by business firms—and the 
printer who is “there” with just the right specification and price 
in window styles will mint many an extra dollar right now. 


Western States was a jump ahead of this extra demand — 

and now features 38 sizes and styles of window envelopes steadily 

in stock! Every size and weight. 60 different opening dies, 

“Postage Saver’’ and ‘‘ Postage Meter”’ styles included. 
In breadth of selection as well as economy, this overshadows 
by half-a-dozen times any other stock source in America— and 
yet is only one feature of the twenty million envelopes (over 
600 styles) constantly in stock here for same day shipment. 


Free Price List No. 29 tells the story. Send for it. 


ern 
ates 


South Water 
from Clinton 
fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 





INTRODUCING THE 


“SMALL REINHARDT” 


Rules, Cuts 
Perforates 
Creases 


All in one operation 


With this machine 
ruling is no more an 
art—it can be done 
by any one. Anindis- 
pensable machine 
for every printer or 
bookbinder. 


Large stock of 
machines and parts. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 


114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BARGAINS 


We carry the largest stocks in Job Lots of Perfects 
and Seconds in the World. At all times we have 
bargains in the following lines: 


























Folding Enamel — Extra Strong, 
the best of its kind. 


Litho Label. 

Manila — Document. 
Mimeograph. 

Offset Papers. 

Post Card—Coated and uncoated. 
Railroad Board. 

Tough Check. 

Second Sheets. 


As well as miscellaneous Job Lots 
of every kind and description. 


Blanks — Coated one and two 
sides. 


Blotting. 
Bonds —White and Colors. 


ee 4 yy at Enamel, M. F., 
, Eng. Fin., Beetkell 
Fg jn White and Colors. 


Box Boards. 

Bristols— Index and Satin. 
Card Boards. 

Check Book Cover. 
Cover — Embossing. 


Best Quality—The papers which we carry are all bar- 
gains at the price. They consist of discontinued lines of 
the best mill brands, mill over-runs, job lots, etc. All of 
good quality and perfect stock in every respect. Our re- 
sorted “seconds” are carefully sorted in our own plant. 


Extra Strong Folding Enamel—This is one of 
our leaders. At the price it cannot be excelled. 


OUR PRICE LIST—Is issued monthly, and 


shows all special lots and bargains. Send for 
your copy. It will save you many a dollar. 


BARGAIN PAPER HOUSE 


411-423 West Ontario Street Chicago, Illinois 
Three Branch Offices: 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 209 E. Ninth St., Phone Grant 103 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Plankington Arcade, Phone Grand 44 
PEORIA, ILL., 535 Peoria Life Bldg., Phone 8685 
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Babcock Press Mounted on Korfund 


Greater Mileage for Presses 


KORFUND BASE 


KORFUND’S permanent resiliency reduces wear 
caused by press vibration—lessens noise — improves 
operatives’ working conditions and prevents law suits 
(court decisions recognize com- 
municated noise and vibration 
as a legal nuisance). 





Leading press manufacturers endorse 
KORFUND asa satisfactory press base. 


Write for New Printing Bulletin 


The KORFUND CO., Inc. 


235 E. 42nd Street NEW YORK 


RNS Laan 
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Ink Making Is Mostly 
Material ... 


THE making of modern printing ink is a com- 
bination partly of manufacturing processes and 


mostly of material. 

The selection of the latter is of utmost importance, as 
manufacturers of the world’s finest printing and litho- 
graphic inks will testify. 

This is the reason why they specify 


Peerless 


The Black that makes the ink 
that “‘makes”’ the job 


Peerless imparts its own superior qualities of lustre, tone 
uniformity and rapid “‘spread”’—it contributes the strength 
and character so vital to ink—the life blood of printing. 


Your ink-maker uses Peerless. 





‘The Life Blood of & >: ) Your Business/ 


f 
ae 


LJ 
The Peerless Carbon Black Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 


Binney ¢ Smith @ 





I’m uoting on 
a Better Paper 


"Ee THE hard-boiled buyer of printing there is 
little difference between two papers that look alike 
and feel alike. Yet they may be vastly different in the 
way they will stand up under use. 


99 


How many times have you lost an order to the printer 
whose stock was “just as good” or been forced to use 
a stock that you knew in advance wouldn’t stand 
the wear and tear—and then got blamed because the 


paper fell down? 


The Mullen Tester is a very essential part of every 
good printer’s equipment. It will give you instantly 
the exact strength of paper or cardboard in terms of 
pounds pressure per square inch. 


Let us ship you a 
MULLEN TESTER on approval 


To show you how the Mullen Tester will help you 
win and hold more printing business let us ship you 
one for trial. If you are not satisfied at the end of 
ten days ship it back to us, charges prepaid, and we 
will cancel your order. 


Manufactured Solely by 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 


< a 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Massachusetts | 
Please ship me a MULLEN TESTER on approval. 


41 E.42nd Street-New York City 
Tells You the Facts—A Government Standard 
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WETTER 


Low Plunger NUMBERING MACHINES 
Will Stand Up to the Most Exacting Conditions 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 








Logan St. and Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. [ Sold by all dealers ] 


PRESSES f= Lithographers, Printers, 


Tell us your requirements’ Folding Box Manufacturers 
WE HAVE THE PRESS and Newspaper Publishers. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 

















for Remelting and 


Supreme Metal Furnace ‘feising Metis 


Improved Simplex Metal Feeder for Comp 


ALFRED W. CHANNING, INC. 
Manufacturers and Distributers of EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 
27 Thames Street, New York 
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RUBBER STAMPS 


FOR THE TRADE 
Also Seal Presses, Numbering Machines, Stencils, 
Time Stamps, Badges, Steel Stamps, Etc. 
Barton Mfg. Co., 4-6 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Catalog and Dealers’ Discount Sheet on Request. 

















EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 944 inches 








$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 











Phone-Harrison 5859 


unham-oatson 
rinting Ink 
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PRINTING SHES 
OFFSET & DRIERS 
LITHO INKS DRY COLORS 


638-644 S, CLARK ST. 


Chicago, Ill. 











" FINE ENGRA VED 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 

you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 

the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 
KING CARD COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 





Write for 





Samples. 


S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU PRODUCE DIRECT MAIL — 


You'll find POSTAGE — devoted to Advertising and Selling by Letters, 
Folders, Booklets, etc.— a good investment. Clip the heading of this 
ad., pin it to your letterhead and receive POSTAGE for 6 months. Bill 
for $1 will follow. Every issue contains Direct-Mail Ideas you can use. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE, 18 East 18th St., New York, N. Y. 

















Steel Chases 
Silver Bright 


ELECTRIC WELDED 


The only concern in the country man- 
ufacturing Electric-Welded Steel Chases 
exclusively. JOB CHASES— BOOK 
CHASES—NEWS CHASES—HEAD- 
ING CHASES~—SIDE and FOOT 
STICKS. Send for our free catalogue giv- 
ing full information, sizes and prices of 
the complete line of Sandblom Chases. 












AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 
Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 
Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 


EARLY 1,000 Cuts 
carried in stock for 
Printers, Advertisers, 
House-Organs, Sales 
Managers, Conven- 
tions, Secretaries, etc. 


Send $1.00 for catalogue to 
be refunded out of first order 






































ax! Special Art Work to Order Office and factory 
saanaanar tire Pe hase Co. Ce “ ; 500 South Peoria St., Chicago 
26 So. Clinton Stree Chicago, Ill. USINESS CARTOON SERVICE Telephone Haymarket 2446 
. as : Br North Dearborn-Street. | CHICAGO 
eo : E cater to 
Find That Cut Pencil Bom 
IN A FEW SECONDS ME ; ALS ing Trade in 
The Vertifile and. Pen Making the 
Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, Most Up-to- 
Half the S: 
acyl Stereotype. Special Mixtures. Carbons Date Line for 
Modern Steel 
Built for Hard Service QUALITY FIRST,LAST ANY CARBON COPY 
Sectional AND ALL THE TIME. WORK 
Add as You Need Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters . 


Write for literature and 
capacity chart. 


Harlo R.Grant & Co. 
2322 Madison St., Chicago 








E. W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
World Building, New York 








MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


Park Ridge, New Jersey 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








Less in cost than a good plate lost. 
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AUTOMATIC PLATEN (=f a 











An Announcement of Unusual Interest 








What one New York user says 
after two months’ experience 
with the Heidelberg Automatic: 


““We have printed small business cards, 
running two separate jobs on two dif- 
ferent card stocks in the same opera- 
tion. We dispose of our rush envelope 
requirements two at a time. We find 
no difficulty now in printing tissue, 
light card boards, and all heavy forms 
that can be accommodated on this 
press. Your machine is fool proof, does 
not need attendance during running 
time, and our spoilage is absolutely nil.” 


THE SKILPRINT CO., Inc. 
By Maurice D. Phillips, President 








to the Printers of America 


The HEIDELBERG AUTOMATIC PLATEN vas officially introduced to the Ameri- 
can Printing Industry at the recent Graphic Arts Exposition at New York. It made many 
friends there. And it is destined to make more friends among the printers of America. 

It fulfills the American demand for high speed and quality production at low cost as 
few job presses ever have. The significance of its extraordinary production capacity is 
universally recognized, and it will most certainly assume the same position in America 
which it enjoys throughout the world. 

All inquiries concerning the HEIDELBERG AUTOMATIC PLATEN — from 
printers as well as from dealers interested in selling the machine — will be promptly an- 
swered. Come and see a “ Heidelberg” operating at our display room — it has some 
unique features which will make you want to own it. 


THE HEIDELBERG AUTOMATIC PLATEN 
Schnellpressenfabrik, A. G. Heidelberg 


New York Office: PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, Room 1316, 461 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Chickering 9191 


Sole Distributors for the Eastern States: HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th Street, New York City 
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Redington Counters THE TYPOGRAPHY 


Old Friend of Every 


Printer ef ADVERTISEMENTS 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. By F. J. TREZISE 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago “This is one of the best books on the subject, and I 





shall include it in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically Zotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland Printer on the work.” 








CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS REPAIR PARTS CO. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office 


PROFESSOR WALTER DILL SCOTT. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 


Let us know your needs é pi j 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses Price $2.35 postpaid. 
Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant 
lways give serial number of press THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
249 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 




















DIRECT Advertising 


for PRINTERS and their customers 


We furnish copy, layouts, illustrations. 
Write TODAY for ideas and suggestions. 


TriAd Direct Advertising Service 
600 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. 













Linotype and Intertype 
Speed Book 


By H. J. PICKERT 


The ambitious operator who is trying to 
increase his speed will find the lessons and 














There is only one ENGRAVING charts in this book of great assistance. 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and Price, $7.00 postpaid. 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. THE INLAND PRI NTER 
Belleville, Hinois Book Dept. 632 Sherman St., Chicago 
Everything for the Engraving Department 














REID LINOTYPE 
MAGAZINE RACK 


r 






ec ae Costs less, more 

_ efficient, made 

up for any size, 

standard sizes in 

stock, alliron and 

steel, fire proof, 

| saves floor space, 

no possible dam- 

age to magazines. 

| Write for descrip- 

tive matter. 

Manufactured 
and Sold by 
| 
| 


William Reid 
& Company 


= 537 S. La Salle St. 
= Da, Chicago, IIl. 





Patented 


REBUILT Machinery Job Presses and 


Latham Power Numbering Machine. Paper Cutter $ 
Latham Multiplex Power Punch. 8x12 Chandler & Price Job Press. 
ree — oo. 
11x17 Auto. Press. 
Power and Foot Power Round Hole 12818 Miller Unit. 
Perforators, various sizes and 14x22 John Thomson Colt’s Armory. 
manufacture. 22 in. and 25 in. Paragon Paper Cutters. 


30 in. Standard Power Paper Cutter. 
32 in. Oswego Power Paper Cutter. 


Hickok Automatic Feeder for Ruling 36 in. Sheridan Power Paper Cutter. 
Machine. 40 in. Jacques Box Maker’s Shears. 
44 in. Sheridan ‘ Ideal’ Power Paper 
Write for Particulars and Prices Cutter. 
Wire Stitchers, Perforators, Punching 
NYGREN-DAHLY co. Machines, Folders, Etc. 
218-230 N. Jefferson St. <> Thomas W. Hall Co. 
ILL Incorporated 
CHICAGO, 575 Washington St., New York 











Rebuilt Printing 
Machinery 


We have a number of Miehles 
and other Cylinder Presses, 
Gordons, Colt’s Presses, and 
Paper Cutters on our floor 
that are thoroughly rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Write for list. 


Address Dept. “B” 


Printers’ Machinery Corp. 
410 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 





Overlay Knives 


Tested for 
Quality of Temper 


AVE keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide 
a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The 


SPARKLING WITH LIFE ANDACTION 
EACH MORTISED FOR INITIAL 
PROOFS UPON REQUEST 


: LOWRY CARTOON blade runs the entire len 
J gth of handle and 
CORPORATIO \) is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 
wears covering can be cut away asrequired. 
Price 60c Postpaid 
The Inland Printer Company 





632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


55 E.Wacker Drive {UJ Dept.I, Chicago 
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“Best platen presses made...” 


Users of Laureate and Colt’s Armory Presses have stated, in recent advertisements of 
this series, that these machines are profitable, versatile, indispensable, always busy, 
and possessed of valuable technical advantages as to chase size, makeready, register, 
impression, ink distribution, etc. Here are a few more comments from other users: 





“Results obtained from the first machine warranted purchase of 
another within three months.” “Always pleased to say a good 
word for these presses.” “Our entire equipment with one or two 
exceptions are Thomson Presses.” “Standard machine for good 
job press work.” “Complete satisfaction. ..of great value.” “Best 
platen presses made, in our estimation, especially for fine work.” 


Write for literature about modern Laureate and Colt’s Armory Printing Presses. Colt’s Armory — 14x22 inside chase 
If you wish we will gladly send our local representative. 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CoO., INC. 


FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York, Printing Crafts Building Chicago, Fisher Building 
461 Eighth Avenue 343 S. Dearborn Street, 


Also Sold by All Branch Offices of the American Type Founders Co. and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


7 THOMSON /{}-—— 
Gits Armory: Laureate 


PROFITABLE PRINTING PRESSES ___ 
































Crank-Action and Eccentric-Action Cutters and Creasers . Light and Heavy Embossers 














CANNOUNCING for 1928 


eA THAT IS RARE AND BEAUTIFUL in Christmas Greeting Cards, embodying all the 
leading processes, conceived out of the genius of our own artist craftsmen Staff, inspired and 


sponsored by the house of quality. 


PERSONAL GREETING CARDS HAND COLORED ETCHINGS 
of all correct Styles and sizes exquisite designs, skillfully hand colored 


COUNTER CARDS, FOLDERS AND BOOKLETS 
in novel Styles and the cleverest of greetings 


OFF-SET LITHOGRAPHED CARDS NEW PROCESS PRINTCRAFT CARDS 
fac-similes of hand paintings in a large range of "best sellers”’ the newest and the surprise of the season 


STEEL DIE ENGRAVED AND ARTOTINT CARDS 
in beautiful combinations of engraver’s art and printer’s craftsmanship 


4 
Fancy interlined envelopes of the latest and snappiest of designs including a new surprise 
in envelope linings to match all cards 


OFFERING a /ogical profit-making line for the printing trade. Sample lines ready very soon. All printers interested in Christmas 
business for next year should inquire now. Our representative will be at your service immediately 


Quality Art Novelty Company, Inc. The Perfection Art Company, Inc. 
18 WEST 18th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BB BESSESSE DEED SSE DIE IORII2EBEE IS I BIE BIS II BES Bg Ng BE NEB OED 
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cA NEW BOOK for Pressmen 


Practical Hints 


WD 


on Presswork 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 





This book is a compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman 
in overcoming many of the problems 
that arise in his everyday work. 


Written in a thoroughly practical 
manner by a practical pressman, it 


fills a long-felt need. 


It is bound with a flexible cover, in 
a convenient size, gold-stamped and 
contains over two hundred pages of 
helpful material for the pressman. 


Price, $3.00 Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 Sherman Street 


Chicago, IIlinois 











Cooper Black 













































































Making Possible Designs of Mass 
MUMBER OF CHARACTERS TO PICA MEASURES 
ME [5161718] 9 [10/19 fralvalyas[eli7 
Ge ]1S ]18]20]23 ]26 129 132 |35]38]40] 43146 169 
Bot [13 | 15] 1]20}23 /25]27|30]32 | 35/37] 4o|42 
1Ope | |12}I% 117] 19 ]21 1235/25/27 | 30 132] 3¢/36 
Wye | 1713/94) 16)17 119 27123) 24126125129 
Aygt- 10]11 113] 1%]16]17] 18] 20] 21/22/24 
1B F 10) 12113) 14 1S |r] 1S119 [ZA 
nee_hapaiadavfasisiavasaeay peas 
Gye | 52] $5158] 67 | 644 67] 70] 72 | 25] 78189 [8] 87 
Byt [45] 47] 50] 52] Ss] $7 |60 | 62) 65 |67 170] 72] 75) 
1Opt-}3B] 0] 42] 4] 6] 42157 | 53] 5.5157] Sy] 61] 65 
Lye |31|32]34136138] 39 | +0] 421 +3] 45/47/49] 
143 125/26] 2B] 29/30] 3233/34/36] 37/38/40] 4 
1Bpe ]22]23 ]2¢]25]27]28] 29] 30] 32 33)3 4) 35]36 





















































This chart is a reduced size. 
Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 


Pocket Size, 414”x 6’— 64 pp. 


Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 


Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 
10 Linotype Charts and 
10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 








Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


Price .. $1. 50 Postpaid 


The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
































HIS is a definite and direct guide to the 
selection of correct color combinations for 


any purpose, and is arranged for quick use 


(C70) 


The Earhart Color Plan 


by the designer and printer of artistic color work. 
It will enable the printer to give his patrons 
something fresh and harmonious instead of the 
stereotyped color combinations which are used 
by many printers year after year. 
Why use the same old common-place com- 


binations year after y 


ear? 


There are many excellent color combinations 


that are seldom, if ever, used. 


Why not give your customers something new 


and attractive ? 


The Color Plan will more than pay for itself 


in a short time, if it is effectively used only 


once a month. 






Price per copy, $12.50, postpaid 


The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street 


Chicago, Illinois 



































BOOKS 
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Practical 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 







IT IS FREE 







THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 


CHICAGO 








Comprehensive 


The Type 
and Copy 
Computer 


S. A. BARTELS 
The Henry O. Shepard Co. 
Ch 


Instructor, Medill School of 













Send for this Catalogue today 































ps POUND FOR 

“NO FOLDER TA 
€ 

Pung SOLESS TAPE C 

OWER BUILDING 


Extra One Pound 





““SANDERCO”™ 


MAKING PRES? 
PES ENDLESS 





PRICE COMPLETE 


One Pound “Sanderco”’ and Special 
Combing Brush, Postpaid, $6.25 


Postpaid, $5.25 Each 
Special Rates on 12 Pounds and Over 


GER 


“SANDERCO” WIRE BRUSH 


Apply “Sanderco” to both ends of tape. 
Lap the ends and smooth down. 


COMPOUND ©° 
pyrTs Burch 


Cans, 





“Sanderco” 


will save you time and trouble! 


ENDLESS TAPE COMPOUND COMPANY 


4827 Penn Avenue, E. E. (Bloomfield Station) Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HE INTRODUCTION of “Sanderco” in your plant will 
put an end to the constant annoyance and loss of time 
occasioned by tearing out of tapes where sewed, and the 
loss of time consumed in sewing them. Tapes have a way 
of always breaking at the rush hour. 


Make your press and folder tapes endless with “ Sanderco.” 
They will last many months under constant use. No more 
sewing. No more breaking or tearing. Ends of tape are 
prepared with special combing brush, making the joints 
smooth and pliable. “Sanderco” has been tested and is 
used all over the world. The suc- 

cess of “Sanderco” has been proven. 






FINISHED TAPE 




















Say 


The very life of your presses is deter- 
mined by the lubricant it receives 
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The safe thing to do is to lubricate your expensive 
presses with Albany Grease. It will eliminate shut- 


downs, increase the 


life of your machinery and bring 


better quality work. Money can’t buy more. Sold 
in cans and barrels—all consistencies. Never drips. 


Use Albany 


Pressure Grease if you want an 


extra fine mineral oil lubricant 


ALBANY GREASE 


Your dealer can supply you. 
If not, write us 


. Always look for the Albany 
)) Trade-Mark—refuse substitutes 

















ADAM COOR’S SONS, Inc. | 


















Do Your Circular and 
Booklet Folding 


FREE for 30 Days 


We will send you a No. 226 Mentges Folder 
for 30 days’ FREE trial without obligation. Use 


it in your own shop for that period with our 


compliments. 


Test the Mentges No. 226 Folder under all 
conditions on your current folding jobs. Test 
it for time saved in makeready due to the elim- 
ination of complicated adjustments. Test it for 
economy of operation. It will handle sheets up 
to 20x 26 inches. Its operating speed is from 


4,000 to 5,000 sheets per hour. 


It will handle 97% of your folding work — 
every folding combination ordinarily required 


on sheets up to 19x25 inches in size. 


We will send you a No. 226 Mentges 
for 30 days’ FREE trial. Send coupon 
below for attractive new proposal 


The Mentges 
Folder Co. 


Sidney, Ohio 








MENTGES FOLDER CO., Sidney, Ohio 
Gentlemen: —Send me full particulars 
about the Mentges No. 226 and your 30- 


DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Name..... 


Address 
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BOOKBINDING 


By John J. Pleger 


Size 6 x 834”; 425 pages. Attractively 
bound in cloth; gold stamped 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


The information contained in this 
book is worth many times its price 


bs 





Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain 
and understandable language. Every operation en- 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. 
Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding 
art understandingly. 
This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition 
of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast 
experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
ronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
kbinding and printing art. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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Care of Books 
Some Inconsistencies in 


Bookbinding 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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cA Concise Manual of 
Platen Presswork 





SAMUEL A. BARTELS 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials 
of the theory and practice of Platen Presswork. 


Thirty-two pages of information for everyday use. 
Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribution; Feeding; 
General Remarks; Impression; Ink; Overlay; Rollers; Setting 
the Feed Gages; Special Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. 
Send a quarter today for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good 
from the pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 














A treatise on the proper distribution of white 
space in typography. § This book, carefully 
hand set by the author, exemplifies the text. 


Price, $3.00 postpaid 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of PRICE 
speed in operating. Also contains 60 

a few suggestions to the beginner Cc 
as to the handling of the machine. 














Correct Keyboard . 


Fingering = Jems 
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Ws , Blow Out ALL Dust 
' 


of harmful dust, dirt, lint, etc. Fastest, safest, cheapest 
method. 170 mile per hour gale of CLEAN, DRY air 
reaches everywhere—no condensed moisture. Notank, 
no heavy hose to drag about. Unless 10 days’ use satis- 
fies you, don’t buy. 


Weighs7 lbs. Connects > 

toanysocket. Super powerful—de- Guaranteed to ¢ 

livers more air with more force. 1-3 where others fail. Costs no 
h.p.G-E motor. Ball-bearings—no more—soon gre for itself. 
oiling. Lessen fire risks,save repairs, Product of 20 years’ electrical nad 
shut-downs. Suction or spraying manufacturing experience. 
attachments, if desired. rite for Free Trial Offer. twice as high as 
BREUER ELEC. MFG. CO., 852 Blackhawk Street, CHICAGO other blowers. 











YOU DO NOT FIGURE 
ON POOR ELECTROTYPES 


Then, why take chances with them? 


You base your estimates on plates of good quality, and 
the excessive cost of make-ready and loss of running time 
in the pressroom occasioned by inferior, thin-shelled 
electrotypes may represent the difference between profit 
and loss to you. Command the skill, intelligence and 
careful workmanship of our efficient organization—give 
your pressroom a chance to equal in practice the antici- 
pation of your estimator. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 




















PERFECT CUTTING STICKS 


of Aluminum 
CUT THE LAST SHEETS CLEAN 
WITHOUT A TEAR OR BURR 
Save Press Time — Better Register 
Reduce Knife Grinding 50% 
TRIA COST LESS THAN WOOD 
i NO WARP OR TWIST 
OFFER Thousands of users— the world over 


C. G. STAUBITZ, Distributor 
1721 Washington Avenue Wilmette, Illinois 
(or your local supply house) 











WRITE 
FOR 
FREE 

















IRODUCTIMETERS give you 

the “count” quickly, accurately 
and dependably. Extra rugged con- 
struction and reliable mechanism; 
large, easy-to-read black figures on 
white background. Quick reset; 
single turn clears figures to zero. 
Easy to install. 
Your plant equipped with Pro- 
ductimeters is assured of an infal- 
Model sD 1, oneof 57standard models__lible count on every job. 


Write for the Productimeter DURANT MFG. CO. 
Catalogue 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Productimeter 


canes 


ee 


MODELSD! || 








FORMS 


4x6 in., like M. 
Field & Co., in 


80 Minutes 











MULTIPLE BROACH 
NOW TWENTY cease NO EXTRAS $180 


Equally efficient for vertically 
ruling Linotype tabular com- 
position. See examples in 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co.'s 
Manual Linotype Typography. 
One plant in every city can 
earn its own installation by 
demonstrating and installing 
Broaches for other Linotype, 
Monotype, Intertype owners. 


Chicago Lino-Tabler Co. 


William C. Hollister, Pres. 
172 Washington St., Chicago 
















































































The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s Setswell Compound Doyle’s Fast Drier 


The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 











Put your printing press and printing-house 
motor control problems up to Monitor. 
If it can be done with a motor... 


Mon itor does it automatically 


MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. 





FOR AN ACCURATE COUNT 


ake money on numbering job $ 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


604-710 JAMAICA AVENUE BROOKLYN.N.Y. 


numbering machines 











VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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THE FOLDWELL LINE 
CONSISTS OF FOLDING 
COATED BOOK:-COVER: 
COATED BOND « SEMI 


DULL COAT AND SPLIT- 


COLOR {PATENTED} 








. @wAlET this. Foldwell 

-#} Coated Papers 
have a big content of 
clean, new rag—not old 
rag. You bet Foldwell 


is strong! 


For Samples Address 


Nationally 
Distributed 


801 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Contents and Advertisers’ Index, Pages 524, 525 
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Pick out twenty-five hand-set jobs 
that you said “‘couldn’t be set by 
machine.” Then ask a Linotype 
representative to show you how 
many of them could have been set 
quickly and efficiently on a multi- _ 
ple distribution Model 26, 


and How! 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
ee crea © Se 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Ciies of obs World pros 


eae 


tase 


eo THE LINOTYPE WAY I S: THE M °°. 


LUN OTYPED IN THE GARAMOND FAMILY: NOD NaRcI#S 











